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\ou Wait 

'Y'HREE Americans in Sydney had 
spent the evening in a hospitable pub 
and arrived too late to catch the boat 
sailing for home. 

‘‘ When does another ship depart?’^ 
asked the more sober of the three. 

" Not for two days,” said the ticket 
attendant. 

The three were in the pub again two 
days later, but this time they appeared 
just as the boat was about to leave. 
Two of them dashed wildly along the 
dock and managred to get up the gang¬ 
plank a fraction before it was taken 
away. The third wandered disconso¬ 
lately over to the attendant and said. 
“ When^s the next boat?” 

“ Not for four days now. You might 
have hurried with your friends and 
caught that one,” suggested the attend¬ 
ant. 

“ Hurried, did they?” said the man 
sneeringly. “ A lot of good it’ll do 
them. They came to see me oflf.” 

o o o 

boy< were gazing at the shop 
windows decorated for Christmas. 
Presently they came to a butcher’s shop 
and one of them pointed to a number of 
hams hanging from a large holly 
branch. 

“Look, Jim!” he said. “Look at 
them 'ams growing up there!” 

“ Get away,” said the other. “ ’Ams 
don’t grow!” 

“ Well, that’s all you know about it,” 
said the first scornfully. “ Ain’t you 
ever ’eard of a am-bush?” 

o o o 

MRS.B .: “Mrs. Binks always asks the 
price of everything.” 

Mrs. C.: “And what's she been trying 
to find out now?” 

Mrs. B.: “She wanted to know how 
much I paid for this dress.” 

Mrs. C.: “Such inquisitiveness! How 
much did you tell her?” 

o o o 

POLITICIAN: “My boy says he 

would like a job in your depart¬ 
ment.” 

Official: “ What can he do?” 

Politician: “ Nothing.” 

Official: “That simplifies it. Then we 
shan’t have to break him in.” 
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Her face was ^rave and troubled, . • 


Illustrated by 

N. F. Rhoden 


O N one of young Ralph 
Somerset's blue days 
the yacht came into 
the picturesque little 
harbour of St. Oman’s. 
He forgot his gloom 
long enough give her a glance of 
admiration. A trim and beautiful 
craft of about a thousand tons, she 
was painted white and gold, as 
spick and span as a man-o’-war; 
her masts, rigged to carry sail 
when necessary, but now bare, 
were set at a piratical rake. As 
she swung round to pick up a 
buoy Somerset could hear the hum 
of her powerful Diesel engines. 
About her deck moved a score of 
men in smart semi-naval uniform, 
while an officer on the tiny bridge 
gave commands that echoed across 
the smooth waters of the harbour. 
Somerset could see, leaning on her 
rail, a little group of people, and 
caught a glimpse of the gay 
dresses of women. Obviously the 
yacht was some rich man’s play¬ 
thing; the summer toy of a 
millionaire. 

Such lines of beauty had the 
dainty craft that she was a sight 
to quicken any pulse, but after his 
first moment of admiration Somer¬ 
set found himself plunged into a 
depression deeper than before. 
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That, he told himself, was the life! To 
have money and the taste for spending^ 
it as it should be spent! To possess the 
means and leisure to see Idle world! To 
own a ship like that, or even to be the 
friend of the mam who owned her! To 
be able to put in tdie summer cruising 
gaily from port to port with a chosen 
group of gay companions, and, when the 
grey of winter crept across ^e sea, to 
be able to speed south to catch up with 
the sun once more! Or, if one were 
tired of wandering, to await the spring 
in London or Paris or New York, one 
of the peojde whose names matter in 
the news, whose pettiest doings are re¬ 
corded in the personal columns. To be— 
to do —all that, instead of being stuck 
here in this tinpot town of St. Oman’s 
which for two months of the year 
blossomed out in the temporary finery 
of a struggling South of England 
watering place, only to slip back into 
an almost inci^ible dullness for the 
rest of the year. The comparison was 
galling*. 

Somerset was less' satisfied ^th 
things than are most young fellows of 
twenty-two. He was a sort of general 
utility man in the office of the St. 
Oman’s Gazette, a newspaper that made 
its fugitive appearance twice a week, 
and which had been struggling for 
existence for the best part of fifty 
years. The literary staff of the Gazette 
consisted of three individuals—the 
proprietor and editor, one Heyer, an 
alcoholic person who wrote stinging 
leading articles when in his cups, and 
publicly apologised for them when he 
became sober; a middle-aged and pessi¬ 
mistic reporter who had spent half a 
lifetime longing to punch his superior’s 
nose, but had never managed to summon 
up sufficient courage to do it; and 
Somerset himself. 

The only thing that could be said 
about the latter’s work was that it did 
not lack variety. He read proofs and 
was bullied by Heyer ^en an error 
slipped through; he made up the sheet 
when Heyer was too intoxicated to 
attend to that part of the routine; he 
wrote up local basaars and flower shows, 
but was never by any chance permitted 
to attend an entertainment of a live¬ 
lier nature, that being the prerogative 
of his betters. He took dreary tran¬ 
scripts of the evidence at the court of 
petty sessions, and sometimes wrote 
copy for the less literate of the paper’s 
advertisers. Invariably, he took the 
. abuse of the frequent people who came 
to the office with complaints. If any¬ 
thing untoward happen^, it was always 
Somerset’s fault. When some digrnitary’s 
title was mentioned incorrectly; if an 
idderman’s speech was inaccurately re^ 
ported; if some subscriber. failed to 
receive his copy of the Gazette —Somer¬ 
set had to stand the rasket. Takmg it 
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all in all, it was a tough life for a 
fellow whose heart was set on Fleet 
Street. : . . , 

Not that he hadu’t tried to get a toe¬ 
hold on that ladder of his desires. He 
had spent pounds on postage—the 
management of every paper in London 
had received a letter suggesting that 
his staff was incomplete without Ralph 
Somerset—but his communications had 
merely helped to cram already overflow¬ 
ing waste-paper baskets. He had gone 
up to London in person, determined to 
break down the barricades that block 
the roaring Street of Adventure, or die 
in the attempt Everywhere he was met 
by pert office boys or urbane secretaries 
and told that the managing editor was 
sorry, but . • . 

A LAUNCH had been lowered from 
the yacht. After some little delay, 
SiHnerset saw several people carefully 
descend the gang plank and take their 
places. After the preliminary splutter¬ 
ing of the migine the launch pushed off 
from the side of its parent ship and 
shoreward. The idea was evidently 
to land at ^e pier. Somerset deter¬ 
mined to be there when the boat 
arrived. A private yacht in St. Oman’s 
Harbour was an event sufficiently but 
of the ordinary to be classed as news, 
and he might just as well ascertain the 
n^e of the vessel and that of her 
o^Mbr. Not that it mattered very 
greatly. To take the story back to 
Heyer would, as likely as not, only 
annoy him, for he had made up.the next 
edition of the Gazette and would hardly 
ptill it to pieces again even to record 
the assassination of a Royal Prince. 

Nevertheless, Somerset had the con¬ 
science of . a good newspaper man, and 
could not let anything happen under his 
eyes without making some attempt to 
get it into print. He reached the pier¬ 
head a moment, or two before the 
launch pulled *in, and descended to the 
landing stage. In addition to the uni¬ 
formed seaman who operated the engine 
in the stem, the boat contained four men 
and two women. Two of the men were 
dad in suits of duck; the others wore 
flannels and gaudy blazers. On one, 
Somerset recogrnised the colours'of the 
Marylebone Cricket Club. 

The unofficial emissary of the Geizette 
scann^ their faces. The elder man— 
he with the huge dgar damped between 
his teeth—^was probably sixty-five, and 
a tough sixty-five at that He carried 
a good deal of weight, and had a red 
face adorned by an imperious nose and 
a drooping cavalry moustache vagudy 
reminiscent of the gray ’nineties. The 
man beside him might have been ten 
years his junior. Thin, clean-shaven 
and sallow, he was wrinkled by exposure 
to hotter suns than ever shine in 
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England* His eyes were deeply set and 
his face haggard. 

The men in blazers were very much 
younger: the one sporting the M.G.C. 
colours was about Somerset’s own age 
One of the ladies was a haughty forty- 
five poured carefully into a Paris gown; 
the other, just a girl—^just the most 
wonderful girl that Somerset had ever 
seen. The sort of girl of whom, in his 
more romantic moments, he sometimes 
dreamed. 

Beauty lies forever in the eyes of 
the beholder, so that, unless you could 
see Barbara Seymour as Ralph Somer¬ 
set saw her, it would be usdess to make 
any attem]^ at description. At first 
glance he caug^it his breath, and a 
mommit later conceived an undying and 
bitter hatred' for the two young men 
with her. Of their seniors he took little 
note: it is not to be imagined that the 
girl would give a second thought to 
such elderly and weather-beaten indi¬ 
viduals. In any case, one of them was, 
in all human probability, her father. 
Although that, too, was extraordinary 
when you came to think of it, for neither 
man was, to Somerset’s idea, pre¬ 
possessing, and it seemed remarkable, to 
say the least, that either could be the 
parent of a creature so divine. 

But the young men in flannels wure a 
different proposition. Wealthy beyond 
doubt, they had the magrnificently self- 
sufficient manner of the English upper 
classes, and when he thought that tl»y 
were privileged to talk, dance and per¬ 
haps flirt with their charming fellow- 
voyager, Somerset felt that it would 
have given him the greatest pleasure to 
see them flung from the end 6f the pihr. 

I F he had any notion of buttonho^ig 
the leader of the party and question¬ 
ing him after the approved manner of 
the smart lads from Fleet Street, Somer¬ 
set abandoned it now and was content 
to let them pass. This they did, without 
so much as a grlance in his dir^ion. 

’The two elder men were talkiqg confi¬ 
dentially together. The clean-shaven 
man with the haggard face said some¬ 
thing about the post office and his mail. 
The elder lady, referring apparently to 
the. town of St. Oman’s, nestling at the 
foot of its hills, remiarked, ** Rahly, how 
quaint; I had no ideah. . . .” The young 
man IHth the M.C.G. colours said. 
Played cricket here once with the 
Butterflies. Shocking wicket; don’t you 
know . . .” 

They were a dozen yards away when 
Somerset saw, glittering on the plank¬ 
ing of the pier, something that had' not 
been there before. It was a watch—a 
ridiculously small, and probably ridicu¬ 
lously expensive, thing of platinum set 
with pearls. No one in St. Oman’s, he 
was prepared to swmr, owned such a 
watch as that. 
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And 80 a moment later he found him- 
sdf looking: into the eyes of the tall fair 
^rl, and hearing her say, “ Oh, thank 
you! The catch on the bracelet must 
have broken. Thank you so much. . . 

The man with the drooping moustache 
muttered something and moved his hand 
towards his trousers’ pocket. Fortun¬ 
ately for Somerset’s dignity, the young 
lady arrested the gesture in time. 

The party moved on, and Somerset 
found himself alone on the landing stage 
without having made the slightest 
attempt to do his duty to his paper. 
Still, there was the sailor in the launch. 
He might be worth trying. 

He walked down to the landing. The 
man, reclining in one of the cushioned 
seats just vacated by one of his betters, 
was fiUing a foul-looking pipe. 

" Oh)bd-day,” said Somerset. ‘VWhat 
ship’s that?” 

“ Any business of yours?” enquired 
the seaman. Somerset grinned. If his 
residence in St. Oman’s had taught him 
anything, it was the way to deal with 
tough old salts like this. 

" Not a bit,” he admitted candidly, 
^'hot poking into other people’s affairs 
is my job. I’m on a newspaper, you see. 
—I say, there’s a pub not far from the 
end of the pier. What about a quick 
one?” 

The idea appealed strongly to the man 
in the boat, but doubts assailed him. 

** Might strike them there,” he said. 

Somerset ridiculed the idea. " I said 
it was a pub,” he declared. “ If your 
people have gone anywhere, it’s to the 
Palatial, up the road.” 

His security thus guaranteed, the 
sailer condescended to accept his new 
friend’s hospitality, and over a couple 
of pints at the Admiral Rodney Inn gave 
Somerset all the information at his 
command. 

The yacht was the Ramphis, owned by 
Sir James Seymour, proprietor of the 
London Evening Comet and half a dozen 
lesser newspapers. The young lady was 
Miss Barbara, his daughter; the elder 
one, Mrs. Yates, her aunt. The sun- 
dri^, haggard-looking man was Charles 
Hartley—an African or Canadian or 
something, the sailor didn’t quite know. 
He had forgotten the names of the two 
boys, he added oimtemptuously, if ever 
he loiew them. 

Where are they bound for?” en¬ 
quired Somerset. His new acquaintance 
spat expressively on the sand^ floor of 
the bar. 

Nowhere,” he said. ” Nowhere in 
particular. It don’t matter to them 
where they goes, nor what they does, 
either. They’ve called in here to collect 
mail. All they ’ave to do is fill in time. 
They ain’t like you and me, mister. 
They’re rich. If you’re rich, you can do 
what you like and say w^t you like 
and go where you want to. You know 


that. But if I was rich. I’m damned if 
I’d go cruising round on a yacht. No, 
mister, not me.” 

^^And what,” a lazy voice enquired, 
'’would you do if you were rich?” 

S omerset turned sharply. The 
bar, which had a moment before 
held but the two of them—^the proprietor 
had left thmn temporarily in possession 
to -attend to other duties—now con¬ 
tained a man who had apparently 
strolled through from the lounge at the 
rear. Tall, thick-set, clean-shaven, and 
clad in well-cut though by no means 
new tweeds, the new-comer was a 
stinger to Somerset, who s^t him down 
at once as an August visitor. He was 
hardly the type that frequents the 
ordinary watering place, although it 
was quite possible he had come to St. 
Oman’s for the fishing. 

The seaman looked him up and down 
before answering his question. 

" Don’t know that it concerns you, 
mister,” he said, " but I don’t mind tell¬ 
ing you for all that. If I was rich, I’d 
go as far away from the sea as I could 
and have a pub like this. And if any¬ 
one mentioned ships in tha ’ouse, I’d 
shove ’im to the front do<^ and kick 
’im on ’is way.” < 

“ Good,’^ said the man in tweeds. " I 
see your point exactly. Now ring that 
bell; we’ll have another dnnk all round. 
—My name’s Oarfax.” 

Somerset attempted to excuse himself, 
on the plea of having to return to the 
ofiice, but Carfax would take no denial. 

" Fm not suggesting that you put the 
rest of the day in here,” he declared, 
" but I tell you quite frankly that I want 
a drink—^I was up at five this morning 
—and I’m not overmuch inclined to 
drink by myself. It’s an unsociable 

habit, Mr.-” 

“ Somerset.” 

"-and one that I’m doing my best 

to avoid. I saw you strolling along the 
pier just now, and when you came back 
with our friend here and turned into 
this pub I resolved to add myself to the 
party.—Ah, here’s the landlord. What 
are you having, gentlemen?” 

Over his second drink the man from 
the Ramphie became quite communica¬ 
tive, although it was plain to Somerset 
that his conversation bored Carfax. 

" .They’re a funny lot, these toffs, and 
no doubt about it,” he said, and then 
broke, off .with a suspicions glance at 
Carfax. “But perhaps you’re a bit of 
a toff yourself?” 

“ Eh?” cried Carfax, apparently 
startled out of the reverie. “ Me? No. 
Far from it. What were you saying?”, 
“ I was saying they was a funny lot,” 
said Ben in ^e aggrieved tone of a man- 
conscious that his audience is not giving, 
him quite the attention he deserves. 
“You’d think, to soe them at a casual 
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glance, like, that they was all as friendly 
as love birds, but they fight like tigers 
among themselves.” 

“ Indeed,” observed Carfax absently, 
but Somerset, a trifle more interested, 
said, “Fight, do they? What about?” 

“ Gawd knows,” said Ben. “ When 
there’s a lot of people doing nothing on 
a little boat like ’er out there they can 
soon find plenty to argue about. Especi¬ 
ally where there’s women. Women are 
the devil on board ship, mister, and any¬ 
where else, for aU that matter. 
But especially on board ships. The sea 
looks wide enough, and big ^ough, and 
deep enough, to hold everything, but it’s 
too small to hold some women, mister.^— 
There’s that Mrs. Yates, for instance.” 

“ Who’s Mrs. Yates?” asked Carfax. 

“ Owner’s sister. A widder. Bosses 
the owner and the skipper and everyone 
else. Does everything but navigate the 
ship, and she’d do that if she had half 
a chance. They say she’s trying to 
marry her niece to that rich Canadian, 
or whatever he is. Hartley’s his name. 
But the niece don’t want him, it seems.” 

“ It also seems,” said Caifax dryly, 
“ that there are no secrets on board the 
RamphisJ' 

“ It’s a small ship, mister,” said Ben 
with engaging simplicity, “ and you 
can’t help ’earing things.” 

“ It isn’t wise to hear too much,” said 
Carfax. 

“ You’re right there, mister. For in¬ 
stance!—I ’eard something a couple of 
nights ago that—^well, if I wasn’t among 
friends I wouldn’t say nothing—but 
Hartley and one ^ the other chaps 
started scrapping.” 

“ Drunk, I suppose,” said Somerset. 

“ Don’t you believe it, mister. Sober 
as judges. Just as well the owner was 
down below playing cards, or ’e’d ’ave 
ordered one of ’em off ^e sh^ and 
sacked him into the l^rgain. His 
secretary, it was. There’ll be trouble 
before they’re finished.” 

“ Then the less you know about it the 
better,” said Carfax, putting his empty 
glass on the bar. “I’ve seen a lot of 
trouble of different kinds in my time, 
but I never saw any good come of know¬ 
ing too much about it.” 

U PON this note they parted. Carfax, 
who explained t^t he ^s stay¬ 
ing in the inn, to go to his room, and 
Ben to return to the launch, upon which, 
from time to time, he had cast a watch¬ 
ful eye through the window of the bar. 
Somerset lingered to have a word ^th 
the landlord, Huggins, with whom he 
was slightly acquainted. 

“Who’s that man?” he asked. 

“ Mean te say you don’t know?” 

“I know his name’s Carfax, if that’s 
what you mean. He told me that much/’ 
Mr. Huggins lowered his husky voice 
a tmie or two. 
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“ He^s connected with Scotland Yard/* 
he said impressively. “ I thought 
you*d be bound to know him. He*s been 
coming here off and on for the last 
couple of years for the ’fishing.' Seen 


life, Mr. Carfax has, but he’s a great 
chap in his way.” 

Somerset searched the recesses of his 
memory. Now that it had a definite 
connectijn, Carfax’s name was vaguely 
familiar. 

He’ll be here a couple of days more, 
I think,” said Huggins. “ You ought to 
have a yarn with him, Mr. Somerset. 
It isn’t everyone he talks to, but if he 
struck up any sort of liking for you, 
you’d find him a very interesting man.” 

S omerset reached the Gazette 
office to find his chief examining, 
none too critically, proofs of the next 
morning’s paper. His advent was 
greeted without enthusiasm, Heyer 
swearing that he was not going to pull 
a forme to pieces for anything less than 
a murder, which, he declared, was not 
likely to happen in a one-horse town 
like St. Oman’s. 

With some difficulty, however, Somer¬ 
set managed to persuade him to make 
a couple of inches available for a “ per¬ 
sonal ” note, and scribbled a paragraph 
to the eff^ that Sir James Seymour’s 
yacht, the Ramphis, had dropped into 
St. Oman’s Harbour. Underneath that 
he added a couple of lines informing 
the world that Mr. Carfax, of the 
Public Prosecutor’s office—Somerset had 
looked him up in Whittaker—^was 



si>ending a few days at the Admiral 
Rodney Inn. 

These concessions made to the great 
god publicity, he went off to his lodg¬ 
ings to snatch a few hours sleep, for 
among his multifarious duties was the 
supervision of the actual printing of the 
Gazette. He had to be back in the office 
at midnight to see that Ward, the 
machinist, did not smash the rickety 
flatbed press beyond repair, and to 
bundle up the printed Gazettes ready for 
the delivery boys at dawn. Somerset did 
not object to night work; on the con¬ 
trary, indeed, it gave him a pleasurable 
thrill to think that he and Ward were 
should have been—about the only 
people awake in the town. He liked to 
walk about the oflBce smoking a huge 
pipe and imagining himself in the thick 
of things in Fleet Street. 

That Ward was a taciturn companion 
with whom to share a night watch did 
not worry him unduly, although some¬ 
times, when, at about four in the morn¬ 
ing, . they would adjourn for a cup of 
coffee and a sandwich the old chap 
would become reminiscent and yam a 
little about newspaper offices he had 
worked in in London and America in 
the days before he had weighed alcohol 
in the balance against ambition, and let 
the former pull down the scale. 

During these lulls, when the little 
electric motor in the comer had tem¬ 
porarily suspended its activity, and the 
old press had ceased its clattering, the 
only sound in the untidy ofiice was the 
scuttling of an inquisitive rat among 
the debris which had accumulated in the 
place over the preceding half-century. 

Occasionally a visitor would drop in 
—the solitary policeman upon whose 
shoulders devolved the responsiWlity of 
watching over the slumbers of St. 
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Oman’s. While his sergeant slept it fell 
to his lot to patrol the sleeping town, 
in which nothing of illegal note had 
happened since the outbreak of doormat 
stealing the year after the war. Small 
wonder, then, that the lighted windows 
of the Gazette office should beckon him, 
on cold nights particularly, to look in on 
the activities of the press, and perhaps 
accept a cup of coffee and a cigarette 
from its minions. 

This particular night was not cold, 
but Constable Morrison, suddenly feeling 
the need of a little human society, 
dropped in just the same. He had a 
gloomy outlook on life and a uniform 
that seemed to hang on his spare frame 
as voluminously as a Roman toga. He 
arrived—^by accident or design—at the 
psychological moment. Somerset had 
just taken the coffee pot from the gas 
burner. 

‘*4ust in time. Constable,” he said, 
while Ward, nodding a surly greeting, 
turned off the current and reduced the 
electric motor to silence. ** You always 
seem to strike it lucky.” 

“ Do I?” said the pessimistic police¬ 
man. “ Well, you may think so, young 
fellow. There’s luck and luck, let me 
tell you. If you call a man lucky to be 
stuck year in year out in this poky bit 
of a place, with never a chance of get¬ 
ting out of it, or getting a step up-” 

“ We’re in the same boat,” said Somer¬ 
set. “ I’ve been trying to get on a paper 
in London for the last year.” 

** You’re young,” said the policeman. 
“You’ve got all your life before you, 
you have. Anyhow, you can make your 
own way in the world; it doesn’t depend 
on getting a grood word from a sergeant. 
You ought to get down on your knees 
and thank heaven you never had ambi¬ 
tions to be a policeman, young fellow.” 

“ I’ve heard some people say it’s an 
easy job.” 

“ Have you?” Constable Morrison 
dipped his straggling moustache into his 
coffee cup, withdrew it, and wiped it 
carefully. Then that’s all they know 
about it.—Walking up the main street 
and down again, day in day out, and 
never nothing happening! It’s fair cruel 
on a man that likes action. If it wasn’t 
for the wife I’d chuck it up and clear 
out.” 

“ Where would you go?” asked Somer¬ 
set, his mouth full of com-beef sand¬ 
wich. 

“ Out to Argentine or Australia or 
some of them places. They tell me 
there’s always something going on 
there. Only a week or two ago I was , 
talking to a man whose brother’s out 
in Australia. He showed me a letter 
from him. This chap’s got a gold mine 
in a place called-Melbourne—right 
in the bush, it is—and hardly a week 
goes past but what he’s attacked by 
bushrangers or something. It’s a man’s 


life, that is. Of course, it’s risky—^what 
with the blacks and so on—I’m not deny¬ 
ing that, but it ain’t monotonous.” 

“ Mr. Carfax, from the Public Prose¬ 
cutor’s office, is staying at the Admiral 
Rodney,” said Somerset. “ You ought to 
go round and see him. He might be 
able to put you on to something gfood.” 

“ I might, if it wasn’t for the wife,” 
said Morrison, “ but you know what 
women are. They knock all the spirit 
out of a man. Before I was married 
I don’t suppose there was a more adven¬ 
turous chap anywhere than what I was. 
And now if anyone told me that some¬ 
one had been killed down the road a bit. 


it’d give me quite a turn. That’s what 
marriage does for a man.—What the 
deuce’s that?” 

S OMEONE was pounding furiously 
on the outer door of the Gazette 
office. Somerset opened it. In the dark 
street outside stood a breathless young 
man in a dark overcoat. 

“ I saw the light here,” he said. 
“ Everyone else in the town’s in bed. 
Can you direct me to the police station?” 

“ Yes,” said Somerset, taken aback 
by this unusual visitation. “ Yes, of 
course, but you’d better come in. The 
constable’s in this office now.” 
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The new-comer followed'Somerset in. 
He was wearing^ an oyerooat pulled on 
over a pair of silk pyjamas, and his 
feet had been thrust into tennis shoes. 
Obviously, he was wider the stress of 
some* considerable excitement. At the 
sight of him, the policeman dropped a 
half-rolled cigarette on the floor and 
hurriedly replaced his helmet. Before 
he could get in the usual official ** What’s 
all this?” the untimely visitor spidw. 

** I’m from the yacht,” he said. ” The 
Ramphis —she’s lying in the harbour 
now. I’m Andrews, the mate. You’d 
better come at once. One of the men on 
board has been murderedl” 

O NE occasionally hears mention of 
the extraordinary results to be 
obtained by throwing a spanner into the 
works, but such misuse of the biggest 
monkey-wrench available could hardly 
have produced a greater effect than that 
oldained by the mate of the Bamphis 
by a single sentence. 

” Murdered!” cried ConstaUe Morri¬ 
son, while Ralph Somerset made an in¬ 
coherent exdamation, and the surly 
Ward gaped with astonishment. 

” Murdered! That’s' what I said,” 
declared Andrews impatiently. ” You’d 
better come at once, or send .someone 
else.” 

” Can’t send aiqmne dse^” objected 
Morrison. ” The sergeant’s away ilL 
But if if 8 a case of murder. I’ll have to 
wire to the Chief Constable the county. 
You see, if s a serious thing, is murder.” 

”Oh, for heaven’s sake!” cried the 
officer de^)erately. ” Don’t I know it’s 
a serious thing? Wire to whoever you 
like afterwards, but oome out to the 
yacht now.” 

Morrison had been waiting all hia Ufls 
for something to happen. Now the 
moment bad arrivud he was not ready 
for it. 

” You’d better take the doctor with 
you,” said Somerset, better versed in 
the tedmiqoe of homicide than the rural 
constable. ” Not that he’ll be able to do 
any good, I suppose, but you’ve got to 
have him, all the same. Fll ring him 
up from here, if yen like^—How did it 
happen?” 

”I don^ know,” mid Andrei ”1 
was asleep. Didn’t even hear the shot. 
The skipper just woke me up and told 
me to go ashore and get the pcdioe, as 
Mr. Hartley had been shot.” 

” Hartley?” cried Somerset ” The 
Canadian?” 

”Australian,” said Andrews. "Why, 
w^t do you Imow about him?” 

” Nothing. Heard his name mentioned, 
that’s all. Someone said he was a rich 
Canadian. Look here. I’ll ring for the 
doctor and tell him you’ll wait for him 
down at the pier. That do?” 

A moment later the bemused eonstaUe 
and ^ messenger from the yacht had 

Poffe m 


gone, and Somerset was at the telephone. 
The sleepy girl at the exchange had 
some difficulty in raising the doctor’s 
number,, and when the medico finally did 
answer it was in a singularly gruff and 
hostile tone. The news did nothing to 
put him in a better frame of mind. 
Finally Somerset rang off. 

" Carry on, Jim,” he said. " I’m in 
this. I’m going on board that yacht. 
The Gazette isn’t going to miss the only 
corpse of its career.” 

“ Go for your life, son,” said Ward. 
"When I was your age a good murder 
was pie to me. I liked it better than 
the circus. But now I’d sooner have a 
^ss, of beer any day.” 

I N his subsequent career, Ralph 
Siwerset was to become involved in 
many an exciting event, but never again 
did he feel just the same thrill. It was 
like a first century to a cricketer; a 
first tiger to a big game hunter. 'He ran 
down the dark streets of St. Oman’s to 
arrive, panting, at the pierhetul. To his 
relief Constable Morrison and Andrews 
were still waiting for the doctor. Tied 
to the pier was a launch in which a 
couple of men from the Ramphis talked 
in low tones. Soon the lights of a car 
flashed round into the promenade. It 
pulled up at the shore end of the jetty, 
and the slamming of a door announced 
that the doctor had climbed out. 

A dark figure wrapped in a long 
ulster, he hurried along the pier to 
where they stood under the light. The 
constable saluted respectfully. 

“Good night. Doctor,” he said. 
“ Sorry to get you up at this hour, but 
I’m told there’s been trouble on that 
yacht out there. Ge^itleman’s been shot, 
I believe.” 

The doctor had dressed so hastily that 
they could see the top of his pyjama 
coat between the folds of his scarf. His 
moustache was out of curl, and a silver 
stubble showed on his cheeks. Moreover, 
he was excusably bad-tempered. The 
only doctor in* a small town has gener¬ 
ally miough legitimate night calls^with- 
otit being roused up to inspect the 
victim of a murder. 

“ Well,” he snapped, “ lct?s get out to 
the yacht. Why waste time here?” 

Andrews led the way down the steps 
to the launch. Somerset added himself 
to the party uninvited. The engine 
stuttered, and they shot out across the 
black waters of the harbour towards the 
lights of the Ramphis, and in less than 
three minutes ran alongside. At the 
bead of the ladder they were met by a i 
burly, clean-shaven man in uniform. | 
“ ’V^o have you got there, Mr. 
Andrews?” he adeed in crisp tones. 
“Are you a police inspector, sir?” 

“No, sir,” said the medico, “I'm not 
Vm Doctor Jamieson, of this town. I 
understand my services are needed here.” 


“ In a way. Doctor, I suppose they are, 
but I’m afraid that all you can do will 
be merely formal—Ah, Constable! I’m 
Commander Graham, master of this 
vessel.—Who is this young man?” 

This question was fired at Somerset, 
who had been waiting in some little 
trepidation fo* this very query. 

“ I—er—represent the press.” 

Commander Graham, who, to judge 
by the row of ribbons on his chest, was 
an ex-naval officer, appeared to have 
very little time for the press. 

“ Then you can damned well repre¬ 
sent it just where you are,” Graham re¬ 
torted, “ until the doctor -is ready to go 
ashoire. Then you can go back with him. 
You’ve got no business here.—Come 
along. Doctor. This way, ConstaWe.” 

At this juncture the portly, red-faced 
man whom Somerset had seen disembark¬ 
ing on the pier that morning hurried up. 

“ Have the police arrived, Graham?” 
he demanded. 

“ Yes, Sir James. There is a constable 
here now, and a doctor.” 

“ Then why the delay?” enquired the 
newspaper magnate imperkmdy. 
“Bring them along at wee.” 

I T was quite evident, thougl^'Bomsir- 
set, that Commander Graham’s 
control of the Ramphis was not per¬ 
mitted to clash with the ideas of the 
yacht’s owner. The party, with Sir 
James leading the way, moved off along 
the deck and disapp^ired througlr a 
lighted doorway in the main deckhouse. 
Somerset would have given a good deal 
to be able to follow them, but he did 
not dare. He judged that after having 
been publicly snubbed by his owner 
Commander Graham would be only too 
glad to pass it on to someone dse. 

He waited, not very patiently, for 
about a quarter of an hour. The dainty 
little ship was very silent. Whatever 
festivities had been held on boanbhad 
been rudely interrupted by the advent 
of death. Now and then he heard 
muffled voices; occasionally saw people 
moving at a distance. Sometimes one 
of the men in the boat below struck a 
match to light his pipe. Apart from a 
very small lift on the swell the Ramphis 
was almost motionless. 

Suddenly a door beside Somerset 
opened and a girl stepped out on deck 
Not a girl —the girl Barbara Seymour. 
She was draped in an elaborate and 
costly silk wrap, beneath which showed 
a glimpse of scarlet pyjamas and ^tiny 
slippers. The light from a wire-caged 
electric overhead showed that her face 
was grave and troubled. 

To his amazement and delight, recog¬ 
nition showed in her eyes. 

“Why,” she said after a moment’s 

hesitation, “haven’t I- Didn’t I see 

you this morning?” 
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Somerset was in baste to pull off his 
hat. He wished it had not been quite 
so battered. AbsonL that thought—as 
if she would notice a man’s hat* on a 
night like this!^ 

^Yes, Miss Seymour,” he managed to 
say. “On the pier.” 

“Of course. You picked up my 
watch. Thanks again. But how did you 
know my name?” 

By this time Somerset was recovering 
his poise. After all, he told himself, she 
was only a girl, and two or three years 
younger than he was, at that. What if 
her father were as rich as Croesus? 

“I’m afraid,” he said, “that I 
asked.” 

“ And how do you come to be on 
board?” 

“ I came off with the policeman and 
the doctor. 1 work for the newspaper 
here. A reporter, you see. My name—” 
he^dded, only too well aware that his 
name could not be of the slightest 
interest to her, “—is Somerset.—Ralph 
Somerset.” 

“ You heard that there had been 
trouble on board?” 

“Yes. An officer from the yacht came 
to the newspaper office to ask where the 
police station was. I thought I had 
better come along. It’s my job, in a 
way. But I suppose you know all about 
newspaper work.” 

“Very little,” she confessed. It was 
only the truth. “ Father doesn't like me 
going to the offices, although Pm very 
interested.* Is yours a big paper?” 

He smiled. “ What, in a town like 
this? N.o, I’m afraid not.” It was no 
use trying to deceive a daughter of Sir 
JaralSs Seymour. “ As a matter of fact, 
it only comes out twice a week.—^Do you 
know what happened?” 

Barbara Seymour shuddered slightly. 
“ Hardly. I have been trying to forget 
it. Why did you remind me? A man 
has been killed. Shot. It seems incred¬ 
ible. I can hardly believe it. Yet- 

He was a Mr. Hartley—an Australian. 
Oh, 1 hate to talk about it . . . even to 
think of it.” She spoke in staccato, dis¬ 
jointed sentences. “ I could never have 
imagined that anything so terriUe could 
happen on a,trip like this.” 

She leaned against the rail and put a 
|dainty ringless hand to her for^ead. 
It was obvious that she had received the 
first gnreat shock of her guarded life. 
There was one question that trembled on 
the tip of Somerset’s tongue, but he 
dared not ask this girl if she had any 
idea who had killed Hartley. 

“ I don’t suppose I should be talking 
to you like this,” she said suddenly, 

“ but-Oh, what does it matter? Even 

though I don’t know you. ... Our lives 
are bound round wiA these wretched 
little conventions, and then something 
like this happens, just to show us how 
petty they all are.—Let’s talk about 


something else. Have you lived in this 
place all your life?” 

“ A good deal of it, I’m afraid,” con¬ 
fessed Somerset. “ But I don’t intend to 
stay here always.” 

“Why not?” 

. “ 1 want to do something better. I 
want to make a name for myself.” 

“ And become rich?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Do you think you’ll be any happier 
if you do?” 

“ Why shouldn’t I be?” 

“ Mr. Hartley was rich. He slaved all 
his life in all sorts of places to get 
money, and more and more money. He 
told me how he had worked, and some 
of the hardships he had put up with. 
Then he got all the money he could 
possibly want—more than he ^Id ever 
use. And what happened? Someone on 
this yacht killed him.” 

Somerset whistled under his breath. 

^ “ Someone on this yadit?” he re¬ 
peated. “You mean . . ?” 

“ It mtist have been someone on the 
Ramphis” she said quickly. “ Can’t you 
und^*stand? No one left the ship after 
the shot was fired. I heard Commander 
Graham say so.” 

“ So that whoever did it must be still 
on board?” 

“What else is there to think? I don’t 
want to believe it, but I must.” 

F ootsteps sounded on the deck, 
and Sir James, together with his 
commander. Doctor Jamieson and the 
policeman, appeared. Sir James was in 
a state of considerable agitation. 

“ But, damn it,”* he was saying, “ the 
thing’s absurd. You mean to say that 
you can’t get a detective here until ten 
o’clock in the morning? Man alive, what 
sort of a place is it at all? Only one 
constable; not even a sergeant of p^ice.” 

“ Don’t I keep telling you, sir,” said 
Morrison; “ Sergeant’s away. I’ll have 
to ring up the Chief Constable at 
Houghton Vale and tell him what’s 
happened. He’ll come over at once, but 
it’ll be easily nine in the morning before 
he gets here. You see, sir, things like 
this don’t often happen at St. Oman’s. 
We ain’t prepared for ’em, if you under¬ 
stand me.” 

“The whole thing is exasperating,” 
said Seymour bitterly. “ As if it weren’t 
bad enough' that a tragedy like this 
should have happened at all, without 
being fooled about by subordinate police 
officers.” 

“My report will be ready Vrhen it is 
required by the authorities,” broke in 
Dr. Jamieson. “ In the meantime I 
would be glad if you would have me 
set ashore.” 

“ I shall go ashore myself,” declared 
Sir James, “and call Scotland Yard, if 
there is a telephone in this damned 
place. It is a matter for the Yard; I 


don’t intend to be put off with Chief 
Constables or County Superintendents. 
I know the Chief Commissioner at the 
Yard personally. Have my overcoat and 
cap brought up, Graham.” At that, he 
noticed his daughter and young Somer¬ 
set, and broke off abruptly. “ Barbara, 
what are you doing here? You should 
be in your room. I thought I told 
you . . . Who is this fellow?” 

The arrogance in his voice infuriated 
Somerset. Before Barbara could reply 
he spoke up sharply. 

“My name is Somerset. I represent 
the St. Oman’s GuzetteJ* 

“You do, do you? Then you can 
represent it somewhere ebe. You’ve no 
business here.” 

“I^ have as much business here^ Sir 
James, as the reporters from your own 
papers have in some of the places to 
which your editors send them.” 

Seymour gasped. He was unused to 
anything but servility, and to get a reply 
like that from a young fellow in an 
obscure watering place that had hardly 
found itself on the map gave him the 
equivalent of an electric shock. 

“ In any case,” Somerset went on, “ I 
believe I can hdp you. I overheard you 
complaining of the difficulty of getting 
in touch with Scotland Yard. Mr. Car- 
fax, of the Public Prosecutor’s office, is 
staying in the town at present.” 

“ Not Roger Carfax?” 

“ That’s the man, Sir James.” 

The news seemed to grive Seymdur a 
certain amount of satisfaction. 

“ I know Carfax,” he said. “ An ex¬ 
tremely capable man. Where is. he stay-f 
ing? Could you find him for me?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then do ao at once. Ask him if he 
can come on board and see Sir James 
Seymour immediately.” 

“ Don’t worry,” said Somerset coolly. 
“ He’n be here.” 

he turned away to go down the 
ladider he heard the newspaper magnate 
say, “ Bit of brains about that lad. I 
like a man to speak U]^” 

T HB launch sped back over the 
harbour. Doctor Jamieson bade 
Somerset good night, dimbed into his 
car and drove away, taking Morrison 
with him back to the police station, 
where the eonstdde proposed to do some 
long-distance tdephoning. Somerset 
strode off to the Admiral Rodney Inn, 
upon whose blank side door he presently 
commenced an onslaught. Presently the 
thunder of his blows had some effect, 
for a first-floor window opened and the 
night-capped head of the landlord thrust 
itself out. 

“What’s an this?” he dmnanded. 
“ Who’s there?” 

“ It’s Ralph Somerset^ from the 
Gasette.” 

(PUas 0 turn to page $52) 
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ONSENSE!' cried 
Hubert Poynton. 

She was the dominant 
passenger on the ship 
Ulysses, at this moment 
voyaging across the 
Pacific and through the 
Panama Canal towards Southampton. 
When she said “ Nonsense ” one had the 
sensation of having run smack info an 
iceberg. It was the finish. 

My friend, Stornway, was taken 
aback. He had made this remark: 

“ It is a fact that none of the world’s 
law’-givers have been women. You take 
Moses, Agricola, Napoleon—all the 
people who have drawn up codes of 
social and economic conduct have been 
men. It just goes to prove my theory 
that women have no real interest in 
laws. They’re content to put up with 
them as long as their lives are agreeable 
and smooth, but once a woman’s 
instincts tell her to defy the law she 
does so without a blush. She has no 
morality as men know it; no social 
morality. 

“ Who is it,” he went on with some 
warmth, “ that gives away your best 
golfing shoes to the beggar 1at the back 
door and then, Ayhen you come home, 
deceitfully helps you to look for them 
in all the dark cupboards? Your wife! 
Who is it that clings to her tuppence in 
stepping off the crowded bus instead of 
giving it to another passenger to hand 
to the conductor, who is still upstairs? 
A woman! Who is it-?” 

Interrupting at this stage, Mrs. 
Hubert Poynton said, ** Nonsense!*' 

A t the same moment Elise Conder 
and Paul Colchester put down 
their empty glasses, looked deep into 
one another’s eyes, and rose to leave 
the lounge for some quiet place on deck 
where they could admire the tropic 
night. Stornway did not blame them. 
He saw no reason why they should sit 
in the lounge listening to a debate on 
Moses, Agricola and Napoleon when 
they were obviously so much more in¬ 
terested in the tropic night. Besides, in 
these casual, offhanded days he liked to 
see that the blood still ran warm in the 
veins of youth. He remembered with a 
tinge of regret the time when he him¬ 
self had found not a little pleasure in 
assisting someone to admire the tropic 
night. 

As the two of them rose to leave, 
Stornway felt a quiver run through the 


body of Freddie Philpotts beside him. 
It was* unmistakably a quiver. Poor, 
decent little Freddie,” he thought, and 
glanced up quickly just in time to catch 
the look in the eyes of Elise as she 
gazed down for just one moment at 
Freddie. Her eyes said, as plainly as if 
she had been speaking with her lips, 
that she was sorry she was leaving him 
like this, that she could not help the way 
her heart took her, that he must not be 
too sad about it all. While already, in 
company with the other men, Freddie 
was on his feet at her departure and 
making his polite little bow and his 
polite little smile and giving no sign to 
the general public of that curious quiver 
under the table. 

T hey were moving out, those two— 
Elise, tall and warm, with dark 
eyes that could glow like a pool that 
catches the sun, and a reckless mouth. 
Stornway frankly admired her. He 
liked her carriage, upright and yet not 
rigid, and her long slim hands. He had 
watched those hands with pleasure for 
the last few weeks as they dealt the 
cards three times a week for contract. 

She overbid her hand, of course, but 
she had always had good luck until 


lately. For the last week she had gone 
down heavily, the luck fleeing from her 
as it sometimes will, especially when 
you are seeking it. For luck is a thing 
that comes mostly when you are not 
looking and not much caring. It 
seemed to him that the long lingers of 
Elise had begun to gather in the cards 
a little anxiously those few last nijhts, 
but she had still played too high and 
without enough concentration, so that 
Mrs. Hubert Poynton, on the other side 
of the table, smugly totting up the 
scores, was able to drag out more than 
once the scarcely original remark: 

“ Oh, well, unlucky at cards, lucky at 
love.” 

Was she? Stornway had wondered 
more than once. Was Elise lucky at 
love? All the voyage she had had 
Freddie Philpotts at one elbow and Paul 
Colchester at the other, one w^anting to 
get her a cushion, one asking her if she 
would like an iced grapefruit, both beg¬ 
ging her to play one of the endless 
games of deck tennis. By one of the 
chances of travel the two men were 
cabin mates as well. Now, it seemed, 
during this last week, she had chosei 
Colchester. 
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E ach to his taste, thought Storn- 
way, but personally he had no 
doubts about whom he would have 
chosen had he been in Elise’s crocodile 
shoes. Freddie wasn’t, perhaps, the per¬ 
fect man. Some people would have 
preferred them a trifle higher g^’own 
from the floor and a shade less plump. 
Nor was he exactly the right style for 
a tropic night, having to mop his brow 
fairly often and not being much 
interested in stars. 

On the other hand, you did know 
where you stood with Freddie. You knew 
in the first half-hour that he was 
manager of a large rubber plantation on 
a very respectable salary that would 
keep any wonian in comfort for all her 
days, and you knew he was trustworthy 
and good in his simple, unvarnished 
way. Perhaps that was the trouble; you 
knew him so thoroughly in such a short 
time that you lost interest. He was just 
Freddie—^terribly decent, just the man to 
make up a fourth at contract or deck 
tennis if you were one short. It was 
queer that people never thought of 
asking him until they found they wanted 
a fourth. 


Of Colchester, beyond the fact that 
he had belonged to the police force in 
one of the islands, one knew nothing. 
In the islands, as Stomway knew, the 
police do not wear blue serge and large 
boots. They are seen in smart military 
khaki drill and polished brown boots, 
and if you called one of them ** Con¬ 
stable ” you would probably be arrested. 
Usually they are gay young men with 
a taste for adventure, which has taxed 
the resources of their people at home, 
who then arrange a billet for them over¬ 
seas. 

Colchester was one of these, charming 
and cultivated, outwardly frank, in¬ 
wardly as secret as a Home Secretary. 
His passage was booked through to 
Jamaica, three days journey beyond 
-Panama. Lean and brown, with bright 
burning eyes and a small, dark mous¬ 
tache, he was equally at home in the 
lounge at contract; in the smoke-room 
over the dice, or on the boat-deck admir¬ 
ing the tropic night. 

Now, with one brown hand under 
Elise’s elbow, Colchester was piloting 
her to the door. The men had sat down 
again, and Stomway was trying to think 


of a retort to the crushing remark of 
“ Nonsense,” when Mrs. Hubert Poynton 
leaned over and spoke again: 

“ Elise, darling!” she said. 

It was astonishing, reflected Storn- 
way, how much poison a woman of Mrs. 
Hubert Poynton’s type^ could get into 
a simple little word like “darling.” He 
knew that Mrs. Poynton hated Elise. 
Perhaps it was a deep, instinctive 
jealousy because Elise could rule the 
ship without effort and without care. 
On the Ulysses she had won the homage 
of everyone, from the captain down to 
the carpenter’s boy. Mrs. Poynton had 
to struggle hard to reach the scanty 
laurels that she wore; for Elise, others 
plucked them down and put them on her 
brow. 

Elise paused on her way. 

“Yes, Mrs. Poynton?” 

“ You won’t forget about the settle¬ 
ment of our little—er—^bridge debts, 
will you?” She laughed lightly. “Mr. 
Shaw gets off at Panama, you know.” 

Elise frowned a trifle, and Stomway 
beetled his forehead in sympathy. Why 
need the woman go crying it all over 
the ship? Shaw was the fourth at the 
bridge table of Mrs. Poynton, Stomway 
and Elise. Since he was getting off the 
ship next day at Panama, they had de¬ 
cided to settle up for the voyage. Elise 
had lost seven pounds—not a great 
amount, but an awkward amount to find 
at sea when one had not taken 
travellers’ cheques but only a lump sum 
of cash deposited with the purser. She 
*had explained this to Stomway, pointing 
out that she expected mafl from London 
to be waiting for her at Panama, and 
lhat it would hold ample to replenish her 
stock of money. So now Stomway inter¬ 
vened quickly: 

“ Please don’t think of doing it this 
evening. To-morrow morning, before 
Shaw goes off, will do just as well for 
us, won’t it, Mrs. Poynton?” 

“ Of course, dear,” said Mrs. Poynton, 
smiling at Elise, with a knowing glance 
at Colchester. “You run along. I’m sure 
you’ve more interesting things to 

do.” 

“Cat!” thought Stomway. 

And felt a second quiver mn through 
the frame of Freddie Philpotts beside 
him, though Freddie was saying in a 
perfectly ordinary voice to the steward: 

“Yes, a double Scotch without much 
soda.” 

“ I do like Elise,” Mrs. Poynton said 
at large to the group around her. 
“Isn’t she the sweetest thing? With 
some gdi’is these days you never know 
where you are. They would mn off 
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without paying their little bridge debts 
as quickly as they would run off with 
another woman’s husband. But not 
Elise. What a simply heavenly evening 
to be on deck; don’t you think so, Mr. 
Philpotts?” 

** Excuse me,” said Freddie. He could 
stand this no longer. I have just re¬ 
membered I must go down to see the 
purser.” 

He gulped his whisky and bolted. 

HAT happened on deck that 
evening Stornway didn’t know, 
but he could imagine it with enough 
accuracy. There would have been those 
two on deck, with their feet on the raOs 
and their chairs dose togd;her. They 
would have been murmuring the soft, 
broken sentences of two people for whom 
nobody else in the world at the moment 
exists. No sound would have broken in 
on them except the throb of the ship’s 
engines and the wash of the sea that 
smoothes away all frets and anxieties, 
and the sharp tinkle of a bell on the 
bridge sounding the watch. Below them 
they would have seen the gleam of dis¬ 
turbed water, and above, the lovely 
spectacle of the mast and its rigging 
dipping against the star-patterned sky. 
And after they had kissed and she had 
lain still for a moment in his arms she 
would have pushed him away and said, 
^*Why do I love you, miserable man?” 
He would have made no answer, only 
laughed a little arrogantly, showing the 
gleam of his teeth in satisfaction. For 
none love more beautifully than proud 
ladies. While, down in his cabin below, 
Freddie Philpotts, having taken more 
whisky and aspirin than was good for 
his broken heart, would have been sound 
asleep in his bed. Not even the ship’s 
siren would have wakened him that 
night, so that it would have been easy 
for a woman to steal softly into the 
room, extract from his trunk the wallet 
with its fifty pounds that he had drawn 
that night from the purser’s office with 
which to make special purchases ashore, 
and be away next morning, lost in 
Panama City, before he was wakened 
for his bath. 

She made only one mistake. No man 
can be altogether a fool and a good 
business man, and Freddie had taken 
the numbers of his notes when he drew 
them from the purser. It was clever of 
Elise to settle her bridge debt to Mrs. 
Hubert Poynton before she left the ship 
next morning. That, as Mrs. Poynton 
pointed out, was a good move to allay 
suspicion. But it was very careless of 
Elise to have paid Mrs. Hubert Poynton 
her seven pounds with notes which bore 
the missing numbers. 

S TORNWAY was worried id>out the 
affair. He had not slept late that 
morning but had been up early to collect 
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his maiL While he had waited among 
the crowd outside the grille of the ship’s 
post office he had noticed Elise among 
the struggling crowd. He had heard her 
ask, ** Is there any mail for me?” and 
seen her turn away white and troubled. 
For one second he had even thought of 
pushing his way through towards her 
and asking if he could do anything. He 
remembered about the unpaid bridge 
debt. The girl might be in a jam. But 
just as he was moving the clerk began 
to call the mail under the letter ” S.” 
Stornway stayed. 

During all the hubbub that morning, 
when the loss of Freddie’s fifty pounds 
was discovered, he kept this piece of 
knowledge to himself, but he had reck¬ 
oned without Mrs. Hubert Poynton. 
That indefatigable lady, haying learned 
of the expected mail for Elise, had 
taken the trouble to interview the ship’s 
IMstal officer. Had there been any mail 
delivered to Elise? No—the' clerk 
distinctly remembered her request and 
his fruitless search through the bundle 
under the letter “ C.” 

** Do you think, then,” said Mrs. Poyn¬ 
ton to all and sundry, ^'that, having no 
other money with which to settle, she 
simply had to pay it with the stolen 
notes? But do you think she was a girl 
who would do a thing like that? Can 
you imagine her taking the notes? I’m 
sure she didn’t look that sort of girl, 
but who can judge by looks to-day? 
Adventuresses are everywhere, are they 
not, in all kinds of sheep’s clothing? One 
must simply face the facts.” 

“ It’s difficult to see how she could 
have entered the cabin,” said Stornway. 
** After all, Philpotts may have been 
tired out and slept through anything, 
but Colchester would have been in the 
cabin, too, and would easily have 
wakened.” 

‘‘Yes, if he was there,” said Mr«L 
Poynton. “ But do you think he was, at 
the time? They had been up on deck 
together, we all know that. Up till 
fairly late, without doubt. Then say 
they came down and stood talking in 
the passage before they said good night. 
Outside his cabin door. He switched on 
his light and she can tell frpm outside 
quite easily that Mr; Philpotts is sound 
asleep. I don’t say she would do this, 
for a moment, but if she did—^well, say 
I wanted to do it, what could i>e simpler 
than just ^saying to one’s companion, 
* Oh, I dropped an ear-ring on deck. 
Would you be a dear and slip up and 
see if it’s there, anywhere near where 
we were sitting? I’ll just wait here.’ 
Then while he is away she slips into the 
cabin, switches off the light, rummages 
through the trunks in the dark and 
makes the find of the wallet. If Mr. 
Philpotts wakes, she is quite safe. He 
will, think at first Ik is his cabin mate 
going to bed; before he even suspects 
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the truth she would be outside. Not that 
I think Elise is one to do that, clevqr 
and all though she is. Still, we must 
face the facts, must we not?” 

S HE was finding an unparalleled 
delight, Stornway observed, in thus 
forcing herself and everyone else to face 
the facts. And by this time, Stornway 
noticed, Freddie Philpotts seemed to 
have deteriorated into a mass of jangled 
nerves. His plump, likeable face was 
red.—“ With fury ” said Mrs. Poynton 
to her coterie—and his mouth was set 
in hard lines. The revelations that had 
followed his announcement of the loss 
of his fifty pounds had plainly dealt 
him a blow. He stood apart from tite 
rest, worrying over the thing in solitu^, 
until Mrs. Poynton pounced on him 
again. 

” You will place the matter in Hie 
hands of the police, won’t you, Mr. 
Philpotts? After all, fifty pounds is 
fifty pounds. It would be wrong to let 
a criminal away scot free.” 

Freddie stared at her without a woid. 
When a girl to • whom you have been a 
faithful worshipper robs you of a tidy 
sum you are more confused at first thon 
angry. . 

“ I don’t know,” said Fredwe, sciew- 
ing up his honest face. I don’t know 
what to do.” 

_His thoughts semned to be e^wheve. 

“ But you mast,” insisted Mrs. Poyn¬ 
ton. ‘‘ You must do it immediately.'* She 
had no patience with his lack of purpose. 
“ Don’t you see, the sooner it is done 
the more chance there is of catching 
her—I mean, of catching the guilty 
party before the ship sails. You know 
we leave here at five o’clock this evening 
for Colon. If you don’t do so, then I 
will. I am implicated, don’t you see? 
It was to me that the numbered notes 
were given. My own name must, be 
cleared. I am going now to place the 
facte before Mr. Colchester. He is wn 
the police somewhere, is he not?” 

H er eyes lit up with malice. It 
seemed to her that she hersdf 
had contrived the pretty little piece of 
drama. Already she saw Elise, accused 
by one lover, arrested by the other. She 
was quite disappointed when Stornway 
pointed out that Colchester had gone 
ashore earlier in the morning. 

“Then I shall tell the captain,” she 
said. “ He at least will l^w what 
action to take.” 

As she swept away, Freddie Philpotts 
came suddenly to life. 

“ Hire me a taxi,” he said to a deck 
steward, “ for the day.” 

B efore driving in from the port 
of Balboa, which lies in the 
American Zone, to Panama City itself, 
Freddie Philpotts made several calls. 
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Then he settled down to the task 
of combing the untidy, swarming metro¬ 
polis of Panama. He went up and down 
the main street so often past the 
Panamanian policeman udio stands oh 
the comer under his mushroom umbrella 
directing traffic that the worthy official 
began to feel grossly overworked and 
underpaid. At every American hotel he 
stopped and made enquiries, but none of 
them had seen or heard of Elise Conder. 

The sun blazed down with the white 
heat that wrings the body dry of every 
drop of moisture. His clothes were 
rapidly soaked in perspiration. Through 
the market streets he rushed, past negro 
women in their brilliant colours and 
negro youths in yellow-check flannel 
trousers and jaunty straw hats. Indian 
Vidors on the pavement vainly shouted 
to him, ** Doctor, Doctor, come and buy.” 

The dark - skinned Panamanians 
^tched his extraordinary denmnstra- 
tion of British energ^y with a raised, 
black eyebrow. The white teeth of his 
negro driver flashed less often in the 
merry smile. Never before had he driven 
a tourist who showed a more frantic 
desire to cover every possible foot of 
giiBtod in that sprawling city in the 
shortest possible time. They drove 
through the Chinese quarter and the 
Hindu quarter; past block after block 
of gaunt negro tenements where views 
into courtyards showed glimpses of 
squalor, and into the market square, all 
hung with flags, where the weekly 
lof^ly was to be drawn. And though 
many times, at the glimpse of the tall 
form of a white woman in the streets, 
Freddie Philpotts would cry ‘‘ Stop,” and 
alight, each time he came running 
back to cry to the taxi man: ^ Drive 
on!” 

They left the elty at last and headed 
for Old Panama. The burst of energy 
in the furnace of modem Panama had 
exhausted Freddie. It was futile to have 
hoped to find her there among those 
dark-skinned thousands. The negro 
driver, weary of this mad, endless, criss¬ 
cross journey through the streets, 
pointed to the country. Freddie nodded 
listlessly, and the negro showed his teeth 
again in a new smile. There was only 
one road to Old Panama; it would be 
a straight-forward, normal drive; his 
crazy English passenger was becoming 
once more sane. 

P URELY as a matter of routine, the 
negro driver stopped on the way 
at ^e President’s Palace, which, as he 
knew, all tourists wish^ to inspect. 
With a listless acceptance, Freddie 
Philpotts alighted, dragged himself up 
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the steps and into the courtyard, and 
remained moodily gazing at the herons 
which stood like pieces of shapely china 
in the water of the fountain. As he 
stood there he heard the sound of voices, 
among them those of passengers from 
Hie ship. He could not put up with them 
at this moment. Quickly he stepped out¬ 
side again and entered a small conserva¬ 
tory near the palace entrance. He heard 
the sound of a small cough and spun 
round to the figure sitting immovable 
by the window. 

” There you are,” he said angrily. 
** I’ve been looking everywhere for you.” 

” Hullo, Freddie,” said Elise in a tired 
voice. 

” I say,” said Freddie, ” it seems to 
me the best .thing you can do now is to 
marry me immediatdy.” 

** That’s sweet of you, Freddie,” said 
Elise wistfully. ” I just feel like marry¬ 
ing somebody-to-day.” 

T hey spoke HtUe on the drive back 
to the Ame^rican Zone, where 
Freddie, with his orderly business mind, 
had arranged that moming for a special 
licence and a hasty marriage. Freddie 
was in a sort of seventh heaven of 
delight and bravado. He did not care 
what she had done in a moment of folly. 
He knew only that he loved her and that 
she had promised to marry him. Once 
she turned to him in a confiding way 
and said: 

“ I was a little fool, Frederick. Do 
you mind if I call you Frederick in 
future?” 

** Never mind,” he said, ” and certainly 
not.” 

“ I'll never do that sort of thing 
again.” 

” I’ll see to. that,” he said. 

Her next words baffled him at the 
time. 

” He’s g<me, now. I don’t think I ever 
really loved him, eiHier. But he had a 
nice moustache.” 

** I can grow one,” said Freddie 
stoutly. 

Naturally, he thought, she was 
diffident about mentioning the money 
affair outright. 

They were married at five-thirty. 
They missed the ship’s sailing, but that 
didn’t matter, said Frederick, they could 
fly over the canal and pick up the ship 
again at Colon next morning. So that 
night they danced to slow Spanish 
tunes on the marble floor of El Rancho 
under the white-starred blue sky. There, 
stumblingly, the tale was drag^ from 
Freddie Philpotts by Elise. 

”And thinking that' of me, you did 
all this?” cried Elise in a dioldng sort 
of *voice when she heard his tale. 
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“I didn’t know and I didn’t care,” 
said Freddie. 

She told him then of the bridge debt 
and of her mail that had not arrived at 
Panama. Paul Colchester had said she 
must not worry; he would lend her the 
money and she could post it later to the 
address of one of his friends in Jamaica. 
It was with the money he lent her that 
she had paid Mrs^ Po 3 mton. 

“But,” she said wondering^y, "what 
made you want to niarry me so 
sudd^ly?” 

Freddie Philpotts kicked the leg of 
the table and glowered at a portly and 
harmless okf Panamanian gentleman in 
a perfectly ferocious manner. 

“Well, you see,” he stanunered, “I 
worked ^ngs out. That old lady dragon 
.fly told the captain, and he was bound 
to tell the police, and I thought—I 
thought—^well, things like that between 
husband and wife aren’t actionable.” 

“ Oh, F^die,” said Elise. “ Oh, damn 
it, I’m going to cry!” 


T hey both had a warm welcome 
when they boarded the ship next 
morning at Colon,. according to Stom- 
way, who told me this story. For, during 
the night, one of the stewards reported 
that he found he, too, possessed one of 
the numbered missing notes, given him 
as a tip by Colchester. And Colchester, 
it was found at that stage, had de¬ 
camped with most of his baggage during 
the ship’s stay in Panama, and had not 
returned. Whether he had ever been 
connected with any police force—in an 
official capacity—was open to doubt, 
Stomway had then pieced the whole 
puzzle together neatly by himself. The 
warmest welcome of all was given by 
Mrs. Poynton. She was so pleased her 
dearest Elise was back—and wasn’t it 
all a romance—and she herself had 
never believed a word of that dreadful 
story. 

Elise and Frederick were amhsed. 

“But,” I said to Stomway when he 
had ended, “ this scarcely bears out your 
remark that evening al^ut the lack of 
a sense of social morality among 
women.” 

“ One moment,” said Stomway. 
“ Three weeks later we reached South¬ 
ampton. And, going through -the 
customs, she was held up, doubly taxed 
and heavily fined for wearing ufider her 
fur coat three pairs of undies, two 
Spanish shawls and one silk nightie.” 

“ Poor Elise,” said I. 

“Not Elise,^’ said Stomway. “Mrs. 
Hubert Poynton.” 
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Fifth Part of, 

ARTHUR W. UPFIELD’S 



Thrilling Mystery Serial 
of the Outback . . . 


W HEN 
he had 
taken up this I 

p 0 

B o n y ' S| 
n e r yes be¬ 
came less taut. He felt much less 
vulnerable to attack than he had 
done when walking to and from the 
leopard-wood tree. He was not a 
powerful mian—not even a very robust 
one—and he knew that he would be no 
match for a man who could strangle 
with his hands a young fellow like 
Frank Marsh. 

The Night Prowler 

I T says much for Bony that he essayed 
this vigil. The fears and inhibitions 
of his mother’s people were in his blood, 
and like all clever men his imaginative 
power was much too strong for this 
kind of work. Reasoning is for day¬ 
light, when the primal man in each of 
us can be, and is, forced back into the 
mists of time. Like many a white man 
who knows his bush. Bony believed in 
the bush spirit named by the blacks as 
“bunyip,” the spirit that gloats over 
the unfortunate who, alone, meets with 
accident, the spirit which lurks close by 
to a dry waterhole and watches the 
arrival of men without water. It is 
everywhere, the bunyip. It watches 
from the heart of every bush, from be¬ 
hind every tree trunk, from the sununit 
of every sandhill and from the foot of 
every mirage. 

There was something about this foul 
Strangler which was almost super¬ 
natural. In the wind and the dust of 
night he pounced'and slew until his lust 
was appeased. Supposing that his crimes 
were not pre-meditated, that he was not 
one of those now remaining on Con¬ 
stable Lee’s list? Supposing that he had 
the head of a dog and the body of a 
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kangaroo and the arms and hands of the 
kangaroo? 

Reason opposed such a notion, but the 
idea was nourished by the darkness and 
the wind hissing among the trees. Much 
of reason is evolved for the express 
purpose of comforting men who live 
life like those who shoot unknown rapids 
in frail barks. A coward can easily 
deny his God when he is young and the 
sun is shining, but it is the believer in 
God who can command courage as he 
dies. Then it is faith, not reason, that 
takes the hands 6f a man to lead him 
on. 

So, even* as Bony thrilled at his 
triumph over fear, so did he wish him¬ 
self back in his bed in the men’s bunk- 
house. 

The Three Sisters were above him 
now. He could see them as the wind- 
swayed branches moved. The Southern 
Gross was not visible, it being. masked 
by the creek trees.. It was ten minutes 
after eleven o’clock. 

One of eleven possibles! Which one 
the Strangler? Of course it was a man 
and not a bunyip. Come away! cried 
Bony’s mother. Stick it, old man! urged 
his father. Dreyton, Donald _ Dreyton! 
He knew when Mabel and Frank walked 
alone. He was camped only four miles 
away when Mabel walked alone. If he 
was innocent, why did he conceal, keep 
the piece of flannel and not at once hand 
it to the police? Tom Storrie! He was 
a strong youth, with hands like legs of 
mutton. Fred Storrie, his father! He 
was tall, lean and as strong as a bull. 
He knew when Alice walked alone, or 
could have known. He knew when Frank 
walked alone. Did he mistake his 
daughter for someone else, and then, 
discovering his mistake just in time, re¬ 
lease her from his hands and, thinking 
her dead, leave her? Physically and 
mentally. Hang-dog Jack was the most 
likely of all the possibles. He could- 

Abruptly Bony ceased to breathe. 

The back of his head rested against 
the trunk of the tree, and the trunk had 
received a distinct blow. . . . 


C ONTINUING to keep his head 
pressed against the trunk, Bony 
slowly turned it so that his left ear 
came to be pressed against the rough 
bark and he was able to look up into 
the swaying branches. 

Among them he could see no fantastic 
shape. The skin at the nape of his neck 
was prickling, while the feeling in his 
legs drained away like blood. His hair 
felt dry and brittle. Now . he co>tdd 
faintly hear a regrular tattooing on the 
trunk, but he could not locate its 
origin. When the tattooing ceased he 
heard a soft rasping noise as though 
something was sliding down the bark to 
reach him. 

Yet he could see nothing, and the 
horror gripped his muscles and tortured 
his nerves. Stilled to stone. Bony* waited 
with his right hand caressing the pistol 
and his left hand gripping the torch. He 
looked for, but failed to see, either man 
or bunyip. The rasping noise ceased, 
and he dared to free his pent breath. 
His straining ears hurt and then felt 
exquisite reliet when they caq^ht the 
sound of a sharp hiss. 

There was someone or something on 
the far side of the trunk against which 
the detective was pressing his head. The 
strange tattooing begran again, and 
Bony recognised it for what it was. It 
was being produced by a nervous man’s 
fingers, and this man, too, was pressing 
himself against the tree trunk. The 
wildly staring half-caste saw the out¬ 
line of the man’s head bulge outward 
from the trunk line, slowly, deliberately, 
until he saw half a man’s face. Swiftly 
Bony’s eyelids drooped to mask the 
whites of his eyes., 

T he seconds passed, and neither 
man moved a fraction of an inch. 
The unknown continued to stand peer¬ 
ing round the trunk; Bony continued 
to lie perfectly still, watching the half¬ 
face exposed to him. Had his own face 
been white he must have been seen, for 
now intuition rather than visual proof 
assured him that he was not discovered. 
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Being the Story of one of 
Detective'Inspector Napoleon Bonaparte^s 
Most Remarkable Cases 


EveAwhilst he waited thus, Bony was 
experiencing admiration. The unknown 
had not arrived via the tree branches 
and then down the trunk to his present 
position. He had come along the ground. 
He had come as silently as an 
aboriginal along the edge of the creek 
bank which passed the tree only three 
or four yards beyond it. Bony knew 
that his super-sight and hearing had 
not been at fault. For a white man it 
had been an achievement, and that he 
was a white man was proved by the 
faint gleam of white face protruding 
from the trunk of the tree. 

From the direction of the homestead 
Bony now heard the unmistakable sound 
of footfalls. To turn his head or to 
make the slightest movement would have 
betrayed him to the man on the other 
side of the tree, but presently the detec¬ 
tive knew that a third man was coming 
along the creek track. He was now 
close. Now he was passing. Then the 
half-face vanished behind the tree, and 
swiftly Bony changed the angle of his 
head so that he could see the opposite 
line of the trunk and watch the track 
as well. 

Walking the track was a man. He 
was walking towards the Broken Hill 
road, and for an instant of time he 
became silhouetted against the sky 
above the township. His shape, his gait, 
the manner in which one* arm was 
swingring, all informed the detective that 
he was Hang-dog Jack. 

The next moment the Wirragatta cook 
had vanished into the dark of the night. 
Bony waited, listening with all his 
power, to hear, if not to see, the fellow 
on the far side of the tree move away 
from it. Still more seconds passed, and 
he heard no sound nor saw no movement 
other than the waving branches above. 
Hang-dog Jack’s footfalls faded into the 
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night as his shape had done. Still Bony 
waited, certain that the other man had 
not moved his position. 

The moment arrived when he could 
wait no longer. With the pistol now 
free of the coat pocket, he slowly and 
noiselessly drew up his legs, and then 
he began the operation of raising his 
body whilst still pressed against the 
trunk. Up and up, inch by inch, and 
so till he gained a standing attitude, 
still pressed to the tree. 

With the pistol ready for instant work 
from the hip, the detective slowly sidled 
round the tree, his head a little in front 
of his body, his right eye seeing past 
the trunk and his left eye blinded by it. 

There was no one behind the tree. As 
silently as he had come so had the white 
man departed. 

Iron Hands 

HK Wirragatta cook had dis¬ 
appeared In the direction of the 
Broken Hill road, and Bony dared not 
use his torch to ascertain if the un¬ 
known man had trailed Hang-dog Jack 
or was still close by. The silence of the 
unknown’s departure was astonishing, 
because, unlike his arrival behind the 
tree, his departure had been listened for. 
From this vigil so far, one fact stood 
out in grreat importance. Hang-dog Jack 
walked the creek track in the middle 
of the night without the smallest effort 
at concealment or even silent movement. 

Bony felt no uneasiness about the 
cook—if he were not the Strangler. 
Hang-dog Jack was exceptionally strong 
and he was, too, an expert wrestler. No 
man was better able successfully to 
resist physical violence. The detective 
reviewed his own actions in the immedi¬ 
ate past. Should he have bailed up the 
unknown who had watched the cook pass 
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by? Had he done right by making no 
attempt to apprehend the unknown for 
identification? Yes. To have done this 
would not have proved the unknown to 
be the Strangler, for Bony had not seen 
the fellow up among the tree branches. 
He could not be charged with vagrancy, 
or with being on enclosed land, or with 
any one of the hundred charges used 
for the purpose of holding a suspect. 

Who he was Bony naturally would 
have liked much to know. Yet he would 
prefer to remain in ignorance of his 
identity if the knowledge did not prove 
him to be the Strangler. The pressing 
matter at the moment was to learn the 
direction taken by the watcher from the 
tree. To Bony an examination of his 
tracks would provide evidence of his 
identity as sound as that of finger¬ 
prints. Once he saw them he never 
would forget them, and would surely 
recognise tracks made by the same man 
at any future date. That he had 
followed the cook Bony was inclined to 
believe, but until he had proof he could 
not know if this were so. He might be 
within a few paces of him, and to use 
the torch to examine tracks at this stage 
would be foolish. 

Accustomed to the noises created by 
the wind. Bony failed to notice its in¬ 
creasing violence until a stronger gust 
came roaring along the creek. It was 
ominous. It came, this gust, like an 
express train, and like a train it roared 
its passage towards the Broken Hill 
road. 

Continuing to press his body against 
the trunk of the tree,.-Jws head and his 
eyes incessantly moving. Bony listened 
and endeavoured to register sounds 
made by human agency. He could detect 
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nothing moving save Iho smaflor 
branches of the trees above him. 

One thing was obvious. Hang-dog 
Jack at least would return to the home- 
steady having come from it, and it was 
more than probable that he would 
follow the creek track again than return 
hy another way unmarked by track or 
pad. If the unknown watcher was on 
his trail Bony determined to see his 
^ape at the least 

The only way of seeing an object on 
a particularly dark night is to get it 
silhouetted against the sky, and so Bony 
sank to the ground, and like a stalking 
fox he crawled from the tree to the edge 
of the creek bank, at this {dace five feet 
above the creek bed and sharply steep. 

Employing extreme caution not to get 
too near the edge of the bank, where 
he might be precipitated with noise to 
the gravdly bed, he worked his way 
toward the Broken Hill tmuI, still on 
hands and knees, for some fifty to sixty 
yards, when he reached a point midway 
in the break of the bordering trees. Now 
he eould look towards the plain md aee 
clearly the line it cut against the ligd^ter 
tinted sky. Between that line and him¬ 
self passed the creek track, and no 
living thing could use the track and not 
be seen silhouetted against the sky. 

The detective knew this place well. 
He was lying along the edge of the 
creek bank, and an attack could not be 
delivered from that side, nor could it 
come from a tree, because the sky above 
him was clear of branches. For the first 
time since leaving the stately leopard- 
wood tree he felt safe. 

A lightning mind was probing for the 
reason of the oook*s midnight walk. 
Hang-dog Jack's destination was as 
mysterious as the open manner of his 
going to it. This latter argued that he 
was not the Strangler, bot opposed to 
it was the assumption that were he the 
Strangler he wookL have notiiing to 
fear. If m^ and questioned, he could 
say that being unable to sleep he had 
chosen to take a walk. There was no 
law in existence to forbid it. He was 
even keeping to a semi-public road. 

T he wind gusts were appreciably 
stronger when, an hour later,. 
Hang-dog Jack returned. He was 
actually humming, and the sound 
reached the tensed Bony before the fall 
of the cook's boots in the soft sand of 
the track. As he passed across Bony's 
skyline there was no possibility of mis¬ 
taking his squat, powerful figure and 
the long, swinging arms. He was walk¬ 
ing at a comfortable pace, like one to 
whom time and circumstance are of no 
moment. 

The ugly figure disappeared towards 
Wirragatta. Still tensed. Bony waited 
as motionless as a blue-tongue lizard 
waiting to trap a fly. As distinctly as 
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he had seen Hang-dog Jack he saw the 
second man run along his skyline, 
following, not the track, but the tree¬ 
line and passing the detective within 
less than five yards. He ran crouching 
so that he appeared not unlike a giant 
crab. Only during a space of four 
seconds was Bony able to wateh him, 
and, although he was quite unable to 
determine the fefiow's identity, he did 
know that the cook was being stalked. 

Who was this second man and why 
was be sta&dng the cook? Always su»- 
picious of the obvious, Bony reasoned 
that he might be, like himself, merely 
an observer. That the stalker was not. 
Constable Lee, Bony was sure. That he 
was not Donald Dreyton, he was muck 
less sure. Had it been anyone else who 
walked the creek track save Hang-dog 
Jack, Bony might have hastened after 
him to render assistance if necessary. 
He scarcely felt uneasy, on the cocdc's 
behalf, as it would have required much 
more than hand pressure on Hang-dog 
Jack’s throat even to inconvenience him.: 

What of greater importance was 
the fact that the second man had walked 
across the break in the tree-line and 
therefore had left his tracks there. Yet 
Bony continued to lie at the bank edge 
and wait. To see those tracks he must 
use his lis^t, for by dawn they would 
certainly have been wiped out of exist¬ 
ence by the wind, but to use the light 
would betray his presence if not his 
activity. And for the moment Bony 
knew this to be unwise. He waited 
fully thirty minutes, and he would have 
liked much to wait longer before he 
decided that if he further delayed in 
examining the tracks he would never see 
them at all. Up the creek was coming 
a heavy gust of wind with tiie roaring 
of a great waterfalL 

And the wind beat him even as his 
light showed the line of tracks but a 
few feet distant. 

like a thousand devils the wind 
howled among the trees and plucked at 
their branches to tear many from the 
parent tranks and lay them violently on 
the ground. It threatened to throw the 
deteetive off his feet, and when it 
passed it left him gasping. 

The line of tracks was still 
distinguishable, but each of the foot¬ 
prints was become blurred and almost 
filled in. It was quite impossible 
accurately to estimate the size of the 
boot or shoe worn by the unknown, al¬ 
though it was possible to establish that 
the size was six or seven or eight. The 
little, but important, tell-tale marks 
proving how the man walked and what 
part of his soles was given most work 
were gone, destroyed by the wind, per¬ 
haps before that last gust. 

Bony had not time to fed to the full 
his disiq>poiatment when he made a dis¬ 
covery. Although he could quite dearly 
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see his own tracks along the creek bank, 
he could not discover the tracks made 
by the unknown after he Ifeft the tree to 
stalk the cook towards the Broken Hill 
road. There were his tracks running 
westward after the cook, but there were 
no tracks running eastward. An ex¬ 
amination of the road revealed Hang¬ 
dog Jack's double line of tracks, but no 
others. How, then, had the unknown 
man left the tree-trunk round which 
Bony had observed him watching the 
cook? 

As silently as the stalker of the cook, 
so did Bony walk back towards the tree 
against which he had sat for so long. 
The absence of the stalker’s first line of 
tracks worried hhn, because there was 
sugrgested a further complexity. The 
double line of the cook's tracks proved 
that the wind could not have efrased 
from the earth the stalker’s first line 
of tracks. Yet the stalker had left but 
the one line, that of his passage towards 
Wirragratta. Was the stalker, therefore, 
not the unknown man who had watched 
the cook from behind Bony's tree? Had 
he been for a long time further towards 
the Broken Hill road awaiting the com¬ 
ing of the cook? If that were so, tiien 
it appeared that the stalker was not the 
unknown, that the unknown had not 
gone after the cook towards the Broken 
Hill road and was still between Bony 
and the homestead. Were there four 
men along, this creek to-night, not three 
—Bony, the unknown, the cook and the 
stalker? 

Then came the attack—swift and 
silent and sure. • . • 

H IS caution overcome by ebagrin 
and the problem set him by the 
tracks. Bony failed to keep watch on 
the branches beneatii #hich he was 
walking. He heard the light impact of 
feet on the ground immediately behind 
him. Nervous tension having been re¬ 
laxed, the communication between ear¬ 
drums and brain was lethargic. Before 
he could turn and defend himself, 
before he could begin the attempt, vyce- 
like hands encircled his throat and neck. 

Instantly his breathing was stopped. 
The primary pressure was terrific. It 
was a band formed by interlocked 
finger-tips across his wind-pipe, hand- 
palms pressed to the sides of his neck, 
and two thumbs cruelly crushed against 
either side of a serial segment of the 
spinal column. 

As the overwhdming honor flooded 
his brain before the air stoppage began 
to take effect. Bony abruptly went limp. 
He drew up his legs, but his body was 
held on its knees by the two hands at 
his throat. A throbbing hum was in 
his ears, but beneath this inner sound 
he heard distinctly one having an ex¬ 
terior origin. It was low, throaty 
laughter—a dreadful, gleeful chuckling 
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telling unmistakably the lust to kill. 
The power of the life-destroying hands 
was equalled by the power of the arms 
supporting his weight. 

Instantly Bony’s hands went upward 
to tear away the band of bone and flesh 
about his neck, and it was then that he 
became conscious of the automatic 
pistol in his right and the torch in his 
left hands. Tautened muscles rather 
than intent pressed forward the light 
switch, and the strong beam moved to 
and fro between the branches like a 
searchlight hunting an aeroplane. 

The pistol cracked even above the roar, 
of the wind and the roaring in Bony’s' 
ears. He doubled it round and against 
his side, and at terrible risk to himself 
endeavoured to shoot his assailant. The 
night was now becoming unnaturally 
dark to Bony’s starting eyes, and then 
swiftly the threshing branches against 
the sky faded into a general void. 

Again and again the pistol cracked, 
but, although his forefinger could still 
continue to press and release the trigger. 
Bony could not move the angle of his 
body more than was permitted by the 
muscles of his neck below the 
Strangler’s hands. 

He began to slide downward into a 
pit. Once again the pistol exploded. 
Then he felt himself flying across im¬ 
measurable space. In his brain a light 
flickered with astonishing rapidity. 
When it stopped, pain ceased. Con¬ 
sciousness ceased, too. 

The Doctor’s Patient 

0 limited was the scope of Dr. 
Mulray’s practice that to receive 
a night call was unusuaL He was 
awakened by a persistent knocking 
when the dawn was breaking on a new 
day of high wind blowing coldly from 
the south. 

The doctor’s bedroom was the front 
room, left of the tiny hall; his study- 
cum-consulting room was opposite. He 
was, therefore, not difficult to awaken 
by the knocking on his front door in a 
township where electric lighting and 
bells were notably absent. The tempera¬ 
ture this early morning was lower than 
it had been for weeks. With the fall, 
the wind’s power over the sand particles 
had waned to vanishing point. The air 
was bracing, even in the doctor’s bed¬ 
room, and even as he heaved himself off 
the bed. Dr. Mulray knew that while 
he had slept a cool change had arrived. 

“All right! All right! I’m coming!” 
he shouted when the knocking continued. 
Breathing heavily, the old man 
struggled into a worn dressing gown, 
picked up the oil lamp he had lit, and 
thudded out to the hall and the front 
door. The wind caused the lamp to 
flicker badly, but standing outside he 
saw the burly Constable Lee and the 
much smaller Joseph Fisher. 
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“Admit us, please. Doctor. I am in 
need of your services,” urged Bony. The 
tones of his voice caused the doctor to 
stoop to glare at him, and then he 
abruptly straightened and turned to the 
study door. 

“ Come in and let me have a look at 
you. Shut the door, Lee,” he commanded. 
Within the study, having put down the 
lamp, he watched the detective lurch 
into the room, and then gently assisted 
him into one of the two old but com¬ 
fortable leather armchairs. 


“ Humph!” he grunted, not unkindly. 
“ What has happened?” 



dulous face, stretched his neck. 

“ I have been within an ace of death,” 
he said with difficulty. “ The Strangler 
attacked me while on Nogga Creek. 
Please examine my throat. Doctor. Then, 
perhaps, a sedative. ...” 

“Ah!” The exclamation was expres¬ 
sive. “ Don’t you talk any more till I 
say so. Know anything about this, Lee?” 

Dr. Mulray had unfastened the pin at 
Bony's coat* collar and was already 
examining his neck while he was taking 
the detective’s pulse. 

“ No, Doctor,” replied Constable Lee. 
“ This man has just roused me out and 
asked me to bring him to you.” 

“Humph! A nobbier of brandy with 
a plentiful dash of milk, Lee. Brandy 
in the sideboard cupboard. Milk in the 
cooler on the back verandah. Get it, 
please. Now then, Joe! We’ll have your 
coat and shirt off. The strangling brute 
got you, did he? I knew damned well 
that that fool of a Simone arrested the 
wrong man. Humph! Ah! Yes! Humph! 
Your coat collar saved your neck from 
external laceration, Joe. There is only 
faint ecchymosis. I doubt that you could 
articulate if the hyoid bone was 
fractured, as it was in the cases of 
Tindall and Marsh. Mabel Storrie’s 
wind-pipe was split in two places, so I 
have heard from Adelaide. I can’t teU 
the condition of your windpipe without 
X-rays, but I am hopeful that you have 
escaped that most serious injury. Mabel 
had no clothing protecting her throat. 
Neither had the other two. Ah, good, 
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Lee! Here, Joe, sip this brandy and 
milk. Take your time. You, Lee, help 
yourself to a bracer.” 

“ Thank you,” Bony murmured 
weakly. “ I’ll be letter presently. Fright, 
you know.” 

“ * Shock ’ is the correct word for your 
mental condition,” argued the doctor. 
“I know: you don’t. You will stay here 
to-day. I have a spare room. You will 
go to bed now. Think you can walk with 
assistance? Help him, Lee. I’ll show you 
the way.” 

While the policeman was helping 
Bony to his feet the doctor rushed out 
of the room, across the hall and to his 
own bedroom, from which he appeared 
a moment afterward with a clean pair 
of pyjamas. Taking up the lamp from 
the study table, he directed Lee and the 
patient along the short passage to a 
rear bedroom. 

“ Did the brandy sting more than 
usually?” asked Mulray. 

Bony shook his head. 

“ Good! It augurs well for your wind¬ 
pipe. Those neck muscles will be 
bruised. I'll foment ’em. Then the 
needle, my boy, and a long sleep. Lee, 
hurry out to the kitchen and get the 
fire going. I want hot water, and plenty 
of it.” 

B risk, efficient, cool and immense. 
Dr. Mulray attended to Bony as 
gently as he might have attended a duke. 
He had the half-caste undressed and 
inside his spare pyjamas before Lee 
could appear with the hot water, and 
when Bony lay luxuriously between 
sheets he asked the old man: 

“You insist that I stay here?” 

“ Of course! Think I am suggesting 
that, you run up and down the street? 
How did you get here from Nogga 
Creek?” 

“ Walked—^when I wasn’t lying 

down.” 

“ Ah! A long way for a man in your 
condition. About what time did it 
happen?” 

“A little after one o’clock.” 

“ Humph! Quite a long time ago. And 
what were you doing on Nogga Creek 
at that hour?” 

“ I’ll tell you ... I will be happy to 
explain when Lee returns.” 

“All right! All right! Don’t worry. 
Hi, Lee! Stoke up that confounded 
fire.” 

“ Flames are shooting out the top of 
the chimney. Doctor. The water is 
nearly on the boil.” 

“ That’s right, Lee. Never mind about 
the chimney. I always clean it every 
three months by setting fire to it. And 
then Mrs. Mumps has a fit and I have 
to dose her . . . with brandy.” 

Dr. Mulray demonstrated that he was 
an excellent nurse as well as a good 
doctor. Lee submissively obeyed his 
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orders, and presently Bimj lHy with bis 
neck tinsrlini: from the application of 
hot cloths. 

'' Any pains in the chest or the back» 
Joe?” 

“ No, Doctor.” 

*^Ah! Humph! Yes! Longrs not dam- 
agred, apparently. Yon can thank your 
coat collar for a lot. Now Lee will want 
from you particulars about this terrible 
attack, so you need say nothing^ more 
than necessary at this time.” 

Bony managed to smile. His neck and 
throat were feeling much easier, and 
his nerves were already steadying. To' 
the worried Lee, he said: 

^ Explain to Doctor Mulray who I am. 
Doctor Mulray will respect the confi¬ 
dence, I know.” 

As the constalde told who Bony was 
and the business which had brought him 
to the district the doctor barked in 
staccato fashion: 

^Inspector! Inoognito! Bless my aoull 
Humph! Ah! Yes! Simone knew noth¬ 
ing? Ha ha! That mountainous fool! 
That gutter-bred Charlie Chaplin detec¬ 
tive! That champion chess player!” 

"In explanation of my absence from 
the homestead last night, Doctor,” Bony 
took up the tale, " I said that you and 
1 would probably be playing chess the 
night through to 'finish a close and 
interesting game. Let that stand.” To 
Lee, he said, " Can you manufacture an 
excuse to visit Wirragatta this 
morning?” 

"Yes. Or, rather, there need.be no 
excuse. There is a small matter of a 
choked bore drain 1 ‘ widi to see Mr. 
Borradale about.” 

" Very well. Mention to him that I 
have played chess all night and that I 
have accepted the doctor’s kind invita¬ 
tion to stay the day. He will probably 
want to know what a detective means 
by playing chess all nig^t and then 
slewing all day, but no matter. It is 
important that you find some pretext to 
interview Donald Dreyton and Hang¬ 
dog Jack and note if they behave 
abnormally—^if they show any aigrns of 
having be^ struggling, even of gunshot 
wounds. If you can look over all the 
other men, do so. Then ride across to 
the Storries* and have a look at Fred 
and his son Tom. 

I was attacked on the north bank of 
the creek under the trees approximatdy 
opposite that tall leopard-wood tree 
g r o win g out on the plain. I made a 
distinct cross on the daypaa on which, 
I regained consciousness. I want you to 
search for my pistol and torch. I was 
too ill to do so myself. Make a 
thorough examination of the locality for 
clues and tracks. Tracks there will be 
none, I feel sure. You may find a shred 
of grey flannel doth. Is that dear? 
Oh, and you will say nothing to anyone 
of my adventure.” 
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"Perfectly, sir—er—Bony.” 

"No more,” interrupted the doctor, 
flourishing a hypodermic syringe. 
" That’ll do for the present, Lee. Take 
a stiffener before you leave and tell your 
good wife to keep her mouth shut. I’ll 
be having that Mrs. Mumps here in an 
hour, and I’U have to explain about the 
fire being lit so early. And now, 
Inspector Bonaparte, you are going to 
indulge in a nice long nap. Where will 
you have it? In the arm is as good as 
anywhere. That’s the idea. I like a man 
with guts, because I have none myself. 
I wouldn’t have loitered about Noggra 
Creek at that hour for the price of 
Wirragatta itself. Bless my soul! And 
Simone’s arrested the wrong man! Ha 
hal Now close your eyes and sleep.” 


W HEN Bony awoke, the sun was 
striking full on the lowered 
blind. The wind no longer heaved and 
strainediat the roof iron and drummed 
on the walls. The house stillness per¬ 
mitted the sounds of Carie’s life to 
penetrate into the room—the not un¬ 
pleasant sounds of goat and cow bells 
and a blacksmith’s hammer on ringing 
iron. 

He was feeling much better in him¬ 
self, and his throat felt much less 
painfuL Save for the stiffness of neck 
muscles, he had almost recovered from 
his ordeal, and he earnestly blessed Dr. 
Mulray—and his coat collar. He was 
smoking his secoynd cigarette when the 
old man came into the room. 

"Ah! Humph! Smoking, eh!” he ex¬ 
claimed in noticeably subdued voice. 
" Mrs. Mumps thinks that we had a 
night of it together and she is now 
preparing dinner for us, with plenty of 
Worcestershire sauce in the^oup.' Great 
stuff, that sauce. Her husband always 
drinks a full bottle after one of his 
b^ders in order to settle his stomach— 
v^t’s left of his stomach, I mean.” 

"I am almost compleWy recovered. 
Doctor, thanks to you,” Bony said as he 
swung his legs to the floor and so came 
to sit on the edge of the bed. 

" Good! Excellent! Lee is in the 
study. If you can manage it, I suggest 
that you dress and come along. We must 
not arouse the suspicions of my house¬ 
keeper. m examine the neck first, 
though.” 

" Show me the bathroom, or may I me 
the washstand here?” 

" Whichever you please. The shower 
k on the back verandah. I’ll run out 
and see if Mrs. Mumps wOl favour us 
with a pot of tea.” The ponderous old 
man rolled away to the door, but before 
opening it he turned and smiled and 
said, " We can add brandy to the tea if 
we choose.” 


Tj^lIFTEEN minutes later the detee- 
Ju tive was sipping tea and smoking 
a cigarette in the study. In his worka¬ 
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day station hand’s^ dothes, he did not 
appear as disreputable as he might have 
done had Dr. Mulray been better 
dressed. Lee was in uniform, and the 
wearing of uniform had a distinctly 
official effect on both his appearance and 
his mind. 

" I gave your excuse to Mr. Borra¬ 
dale,” he began his report. " He didn’t 
believe it, but it hardly mattered. He 
was more relieved with the wind having 
gone round to the south’ard early this 
morning, when it lost its power to raise 
the dust. Dreyton looked all right. 
Smart as always. As for Hang-dog 
Jack—^well, his eyes were red from lack 
of sleep and his temper was bad. The 
others were normal. Fred Storrie is in 
bed with a mild attack of influenza, 
which he says he got down at Broken 
Hill. Tom looked and behaved all right. 
He’s doing the cooking and looking 
after his father while the women are 
down in Adelaide. 

"I found your gun and tordi at the 
edge of the claypan you scored with a 
cross. The torch is all right, but the 
gun is empty and clogged with grit.” 

" So Fred Storrie is in bed with in¬ 
fluenza, is he? Did you see him?” 

"Yes. He’s got it, sure enough. I 
hope I don’t catch it. . . .” 

" Could Storrie successfully trick a 
la 3 rman into believing he had influenza. 
Doctor?” 

" He might. He * wouldn’t trick me, 
though,” asserted Mulray. " But 
surely-” 

Bony stood up and sauntered to the 
window, before which he lingered. 
The doctor financed at the policeman, 
and Lee placed a finger to his mouth, 
indicating the advisability of silence. 
Opposite the doctor’s house was the hall 
and drawn up outside the side entrance 
was a car and a man pouring water into 
the radiator. The scene recalled to 
Bony’s mind the car driver who filled 
his radiator imly" after the static 
electricity had been aUowed to drain 
from his car. When he turned back to 
the doctor and Lee^ his eyes were 
smiling. 

" I am going to take you both into my 
confidence, not because I love you so 
much, but because 1 need your assist¬ 
ance. It is not really the detective’s 
business to take anybo^ into his confi¬ 
dence, but then, you see, I am not a 
real policeman,” Bony told them. 
" When 1 first came here. Constable Lee 
prepared for me a list of the names of 
everyone living in and around Carie 
over the last two full years. I have 
struck out all but eleven names. Among 
the remaining eleven is the Strangler. 
I haven’t proof of it, but I yet bdieve 
it. Your name. Doctor, is one of the 
names struck off. I am about to strike 
off your name, Lee. That will leave ten 
names.” I 
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Rapidly Bony vdated all that he bad 
seen and experienced during the night 
of terror, and the discerning Dr. Mulray 
came to understand the real measure of 
Bony’s courage. Lee listened intently, 
and twice essayed ta take his long and 
narrow notebook from his pocket. 

"I never saw my assailant,” Bony 
concluded. ** That he is exceptionally 
strong in the hands and arms, I was 
given ample proof. Understand, a man 
who is strong in his hands and arms 
need not be strong in his leg^ and body, 
and he need not be a big man. What 
caused him to fling me aside before he 
had killed me we shall probably never 
know, unless it is that I winged him 
with my. pistol, or that its reports 
frightened him. You say, 1^, that aU 
the cartridges were expended?” 

"Yes; the gun was empty. It seems 
evident that well have to put that cook 
through the hoops. Hang-dog Jack’s 
the man right enough. Why, he’s strong 
enough to hold me. Is he on your list 
of suspects?” 

"He is,” Bony admitted. "And yet 
we will not question him or pmrmit him 
to think we suspect him. I had you 
among the eleven suspects, Lee, because 
you could have killed those two and 
attacked Mabel. I have taken you off 
the list because you wear a nine-size 
boot. Who the other eight on the list 
are I will not inform you just yet.” 

Lee grinned ruefully. ** You’re a 
stzange fellow, Bony,” he said. 

"Ah! How many times have I heard 
that sasing? I wonder now if Dreyton 
is responsible for the introduction of it 
into this district. Well, there are quite 
a number of strange fellows here. Tell 
me. Doctor, am you guess what Dre 3 rton 
was before he left England? It is some¬ 
times easy to tell a man’s profession 
from his gait, his even the cast 
of Ids face.” 

" Dreyton!” echoed the doctor, and be 
drew in his breath and distended his 
pendulous cheeks. "Yes, I can guess 
with reasonable certainty of being 
correct I’d wager a bet that he was 
once in the Royal Navy. I’d wager ten 
bets that he was an officer. There is 
not a greal deal of difference between 
the face-cast of the military and the 
naval officer, but there is certainly a 
small distinction.” 

"He would be, then, of that class 
commonly called the ^upper class’ in 
England?” 

"Yes. Dreyton would belong to the 
‘County* class. Probably, nay, almost 
certainly, he comes from a long line of 
naval officers.” 

"Thank you. Now would it be too 
much to ask you to visit Fred Stoirrie 
m order to be sure that he does suffer 
an attack of influenza?” 

" Not at all. Inspector. I could go 
■iig right away.** 
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"Good! Try to remember. Doctor, 
that to all my friends I am ^ny, smd 
I would like to count you among the 
number. While you are away Lee and 
I will get to work on the details of a 
little plan I have conceived. With your 
permission we will use your writing 
* materials. And then, at dinner—if you 
will invite me to dinner—^we will 
discuss the moon and madness and 
static electricity.” 

static Electricity 

" TN this community. Doctor, there, is 

JL a man suffering from a brain 
lesion,’* Bony was saying aa his host 
and he smoked and drank coffee after 
dinner. " This man is not a lunatic to 
the d^rree that he could be easily 
located and as easily certified. Normally 
he is as rational as you or I or Con¬ 
stable Lee—but you could be the victim 
of his mental trouble, as I could be, and 
the other one of us would never suspect 
it. I bdieve that his trouble is heredi¬ 
tary, that it did not seriously affect him 
until a few years ago, that it is now 
becoming rapidly worse and will inevit¬ 
ably reach the stage when normality 
will have ceased altogether.” 

" There’s sense in what you say,” 
conceded the doctor, " I have myself 
thought along those very same lines.” 

Bony rolled himself another of his 
interminable cigarettes, stretched his 
neck muscles, lit the weed and gazed 
solemnly at ^e mediefl. 

"When a young mail Doctor, I com¬ 
mitted a grave mistake. Through a 
broken love affair I threw up my 
university career and went bush. It 
was a mistake I have always regretted. 
Certain friends of mine wanted roe to 
study for a*medical degree and take up 
work among the blacks. Had I done 
tiiat I would have known to-day more 
about the human mind than the average 
layman.**^ 

" But you would not have been a 
detective.” * 

"Perhaps not.” Bony sighed before 
smiling. " The greatest, evil of life is 
the shortness of its duration. We are 
not given time enough to learn an 3 rthing 
before we must prepare for death. The 
older I become the more clearly do I see 
that the creation of a man’s brain is 
almost wasted effort, because, the mortal 
span does not allow him to develop it. 
The more he learns the more clearly he 
understands that what he has learned 
is but a drop in the ocean of what he 
could learn did he live for, say, a 
thousand years. I am repeatedly faced 
with a problem which would be no 
problem at all were I the master of all 
learning.” 

"And your present problem?” asked 
the entranced Dr. Mulray. 

"Does static electricity affect the 
human brain, and, if so, to what extent?” 
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"Help!” cried the pendulous man. 
" You would have to be an Edison and 
an Einstein, not an ordinary doctor, to 
answer that. On that subject I, like 
you, am a layman.” 

"WeU, then, let two laymen t^se it 
a little by discussion,” Bony urged, and 
then proceeded to relate the phenomenon 
of istatic electricity stored in the car 
he had met in the duststorm. " That 
day there was no thunder, no manifes¬ 
tation of electricity in the atmosphere. 
The driver said that it was produced in 
his car by the incessant bombardment 
of sand pai^des, the dry tyres provid¬ 
ing almost cmnplete insulation. It 
appears to me to be quite a reasonable 
theory and, if correct, would account for 
several mysterious air accidents when 
the aeroplane is disintegrated. There 
must be a point when the charged 
object cannot carry more electricity. As 
you say, it is a problem for an, Edison. 
Where it more closely concerns us is 
the probable effect on certain types of 
human beings of this singular electrical 
manifestation.” 

" What the devil are you driving at?” 
asked Dr. Mulray. 

" You will see in a minute. I have 
been told by many old people that the 
weather, or, rather, particular phases 
of it, affect their rheumatism. Can you 
tell me why?” 

"Not with any authority,” confessed' 
tile doctor. "That tiie weather does 
affect rheumatic sufferers ia, of course, 
correct.” 

" Well, then, do these dry windstorms 
have their effects on certain patients?” 

" Ah! I can answer that. Mrs. 
Nelson’s no^ous sy^m is affected by 
them. I have prescribed a sedative for 
her to take when they begin. Then I 
have knoym two men and three women 
who become prostrate when' a thunder¬ 
storm breaks. Admittedly, in the case 
of one the effect was caused by the ehock 
of seeing her husband killed by light¬ 
ning. The others suffered, in ray 
opinion, by the atmosphere being over¬ 
charged with electricity, which affected 
their nervous systems. As a student, I 
used to think it was the result of sheer 
funk, but I do not hold that view to¬ 
day. They have a natural antipathy to 
electricity just as other people have a 
physical antipathy to lying on horse¬ 
hair, to eating strawberries, by contact 
with a cat.” 

" We are progrressing, Doetdr,” Bony 
said with great satisfaction. "Now, 
bear with me a little longer, please. Our 
Strangler operates only during a sand¬ 
storm. At first I believed he was sane 
enough to choose the conditions provided 
by these storms in. order to conceal as 
much as possible evidence which might 
reveal his identity. I am beginning to 
think now that this might not be so. He 
might not be actuated by his own safety, 
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but impelled to se^ to satisfy his lust 
to kill by the el^trical phenomenon 
accompanying these fierce windstorms. 

“ Further. I have been seeking a man 
who knew, when normal, just what he 
did when abnormal. Now I recognise 
the probability that, when he is normal, 
he might not know what he does when 
insane. If this is so, then my task is 
made ever so much more difficult, be* 
cause I could not trap him through 
conversation. He would not betray him¬ 
self, being unaware of his guilt. Proof 
positive of his guilt can only be obtained 
by catching him in the very act of 
killing.” 

“ Then he might be-^-anyone?” 

** He might be anyone, as you say, 
Doctor. Still, lacking the requisite 
knowledge of a comlnned Edison, 
Einstein and Curie, we cannot consider 
this aspect of the case to be anything 
more than a theory, and, perhaps, a 
wild theory at that. To arrest Hang¬ 
dog Jack might be to commit as great 
a mistake as that committed by Simone 
when he arrested Elson. Even if I 
found the Wirragatta cook climbing 
along the Nogga Creek trees I would 
not be justified in ordering his arrest. 
There is no law against him dimbing 
trees, even at two o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing. I am not going to order the arrest 
of any suspect before I am certain of 
his guilt. I have never yet done such 
a thing and I am not going to do it 
in this case. It is the toughest nut I 
have ever been asked to crack, but Ill 
crack it if I stay here for ten years— 
and am sacked by my chief for not 
giving it up.” 

Dr. Mulray pushed back his diair 
and clawed his way to his feet. 

“ Come along to the study,” he sug¬ 
gested. I think, perhaps, I can give 
you a hammer which might enable you 
to crack the nut.” 

Dr. Tiga^s Case Books 

USE was falling swiftly upon 
Carie as they entered the 
doctor’s most comfortable room and 
drew the heavy leather chairs to the 
open window. With many grunts and 
sighs the pendulous doctor settled him- 
sdf deliberately, as deliberately put the 
tips of his podgy fingers together, and 
said: 

Professional secrecy is generally an 
excellent thing, but sometimes it is not 
excellentl^ In the interests of justice, 
which will have to act quickly if another 
life is not lost, I will acquaint you with 
one or two matters which may have an 
important bearing on your investiga¬ 
tion. All these people here have been, 
are, or will be, my patients. There are 
two men and one woman who stopped 
growing mentally when they reached the 
age of five. One of the men should be 
certified* Despite what you have said 
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this evening, I long since reached the 
conclusion that the genesis of these 
crimes is to be found in the very roots 
of the place. Here is ar peculiar thing. 
From what I learned recently, I believe 
that many years ago Mrs. Nelson almost 
met her death by strangulation.” 

^ AhV' breathed Bony, his eyes 
suddenly blazing. ‘‘ How did you learn 
that?” 

" I was with Mabel Storrie when she 
regained consciousness, and the first 
thing she said, with great difficulty, 
was, * Will my neck be disfigured like 
Mrs. Nelson’s?’ I reassured her and 
commanded her not to talk, but a few 
days later I asked her about the old 
witch’s neck. She then was loath to talk 
about it, saying she was soiry she had 
mentioned it, as she was under promise 
to Mrs. Nelson. I was interested, how¬ 
ever, and I was firm, less because I was 
curious than because I could see the girl 
was suffering from some inhibition. It 
came out that at the time I got Mabel 
to nurse Mrs. Nelson when she had an 
attack of neuritis she saw on the old^ 
witch’s neck several peculiar scars. 

“ I have never seen those scars. Mrs. 
Nelson always wore a nightdress with 
a high collar at those times I visited her 
when in bed. According to Majiel, Mrs. 
Nelson would never remove the night¬ 
dress to wash herself or to change it 
whilst the girl was in the room. One 
day when Mabel returned from a visit 
to her aunt in the town she found Mrs. 
Nelson asleep and the collar of the 
nightdress undone. The scars were 
visible to her, and on awakening and 
discovering that her nurse knew about 
them Mrs. Nelson was very angry.” 

This is all very strange. Doctor,” 
Bony interjected. 

** •Tis so,” Mulray agreed. ** In a 
young woman this shyness which 
dictated concealment of ugly scars could 
bo put down to vanity. What is so 
interesting is Mrs. Nelson’s determina¬ 
tion to conceal such scafs from her 
doctor «nd her nurse. Here is another 
peculiar matter. After the old witch 
got better, or well enough to be attended 
by Tilly, she presented Mabel with a 
most expensive ring. I know the old 
woman fairly well. She’s made a 
fortune out of that pub, and in business 
she is as hard as steel. In other ways 
she’s very generous, but even so, to give 
a nurse an expensive ring in addition 
to five pounds a week seems to call for 
an explanation.” 

“You are sure that the scars were 
caused by attempted strangnilation?” 

“ Almost sure from the description of. 
them I obtained from Mabel.” 

“ Thank you. Doctor. You have given 
me material with which to build many 
theories.” 

“I have more material to give you. 

1 have been here fourteen years, as you 
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know, and I have'>tiever attended Mrs. 
Nelson for wounds of that nature. 
Practising here before me was a 
Frenchman by descent named Tigue, 
and he left all his case books here in 
this house. I’ll come back to them in 
a minute, for I must J>egrin at the be¬ 
ginning. 

“ Old Tigue fell mortally ill early in 
nineteen twenty-two, and at Mrs. 
Nelson’s expense I came up from 
Adelaide to see him. I found Grandfer 
Littlejohn’s wife nursing him. After 
Tigue died I returned to Adelaide, and 
a few weeks after that I received from 
Mrs. Nelson an offer of a hundred and 
fifty a year and this furnished house 
rent free to practice here. Further to 
this was the somewhat singular addition 
of a case of spirits per month. 

“ For several reasons I decided to 
accept the offer.” The old man smiled 
when he added, “It was the spirits, 
perhaps. Of course, the hundred and 
fifty a year and the house was com¬ 
pensation for the lack of many practice 
fees. As Mrs. Nelson explained, it was 
an inducement to a medical man to 
reside and practise here when his 
normal work would not be remunerative 
enough to feed him. She thought it was 
up to her to hand back a fraction of 
what she took from the public in her 
hotel. I think that as she is getting old 
she fears the devil. I send in my bills 
to her as with the rest. She is an extra¬ 
ordinary character. I’ve known her 
foreclose on several properties be¬ 
cause the mortgage interest wasn’t kept 
up. And yet no one in real trouble 
appeals to her in vain.” 

Bony was staring uhseeingly into the 
darkling night. He had met Mrs. 
Nelson but once, and he now was won¬ 
dering if her acts of philanthropy were 
actuated by some ulterior motive, such 
as the gift of a valuaUe ring to Mab^ 
Storrie to seal her lips. 

“ Mrs. Nelson has been very generous 
to the Storries, hasn’t she?” he asked. 

“ Decidedly. Not only did she waive 
Fred’s half-yearly mortgage interest, 
but she gave them a cheque for a 
hundred, and told Mrs. Storrie-that if 
she wanted more for Mabel she was to 
wire for it. I saw the note she wrote 
to Mrs. Storrie. Lastly, she almost 
ordered mo—ordered me, mind you—to 
accompany the girl to Broken Hill and 
see that a nurse was engaged to take 
her on to Adelaide.” 

“Ah! Very interesting. Doctor, very. 
There is something else, though, isn’t 
there?” Bony suggested. 

“Yes. When I heard about the scars 
on the old witch’s neck, and knew I had* 
not treated her for the wounds from! 
which they resulted, I thought of j 
Doctor Tigue’s case books. They werd 
all in a wood-chest in this room when if 
first came here. I went through the lotJ 
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^^ Each book is devoted to the cases 
in one year and the range of years is 
from nineteen hundred and six to 
ninete^ twenty-two—one book for 
every year Tigue practised in Carle. 
He was a methodical fellow, and at the 
end of every book the cases in it are 
indexed. In nearly aU of them there 
is a reference to Mrs. Nelson’s ailments, 
but a leaf from each of the books 
devoted to the years nineteen hundred 
and ten and nineteen^fourteen are 
missing. They have been tom out. In 
all the range odT books ^ese are the 
only two leaves missing, and according 
to the indexes both leaves referred to 
Mrs. Ndson. . . 

"Go on. Doctor!’^ Bony cried softiy. 

" The missing leaf in the nineteen 
hundred and ten book was numbered 
pages eleven and twelve, and according 
to the index page twelve was devoted to 
Mrs. Nelson, and page eleven to Mrs. 
Borradale. In the other book, the year 
nineteen-fourteen, the page numbers of 
the missing leaf are one hundred and 
thirty-seven and one hundred and thirty- 
eight Here again the index shows that 
page one hundred and thirty-seven con¬ 
cerned Mrs. Nelson, and page one 
hundred and thirty-eight dealt with a 
certain Henry Wagstaff, since deceased. 
Now for. what did old Tigue attend the 
old witch on or about January fifth, 
nineteen hundred and ten, and again 
about June fifteenth, nineteen-fourteen?” 

"Hum! I suppose that the case 
following the missing leaves does not 
concern Mrs. Nelson? Doctor Tigue 
could not have made a mistake, or 
dropped a blot of ink and merely tom 
out the offending page and directly con¬ 
tinued on the next?” 

"I don’t think so. If he had done, 
Vhy did he index the material on them?” 
countered the old man. " They were 
torn out for a purpose, and the person 
who removed them didn’t thiwlr of the 
indexes or thought that the indexes 
were of no importance.” 

Missinf Dates 

T hrough the t(fi>acco smoke Bony 
stared hard at his host, and 
observing the stare the doctor raised 
how dark it was becoming and heaved 
himself upward to light the lamp. Bony 
lowered the window and fastened it and 
drew down the blind. 

^ Let us have a drop of my allowance 
of spirits,”. Dr. Mulray suggested. 
" Bring the chairs over to the table, my 
dear fellow. This detective business is 
just as interesting as chess. Would you 
care to look at those damaged case 
books now?” 

" Later, perhaps, thank you. Do you 
know Mrs. Nelson’s history?” 

" Yes—^from the year Tigue came here 
to practise, in nineteen hundred and six. 
At that time Mrs. Nelson was living 
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with her husband in one of the poorer 
houses in Carle. Her husband was Golfi> 
and Co.’s groom. In February, nineteen 
hundred and ten, she, and not her hna- 
band, bought the betel.” 

" One of the pages in the case book 
for that year is missing, is it not so?” 

" It is.” 

" As the wife of a horse change- 
groom, where did Mrs. Ndson get the 
mon^ with which to purchase the 
hot^. Do you know?” 

"She has said, and I have heard it 
from several people, that she inheijled 
the money from an aunt.” 

"Well, what other important dates 
are there?” 

" In nineteen-fourteen Nelson died, 
and from that year Mrs. Nelson pro»- 
pered. I understand that he was an 
alcoholic.” 

"Ah! And the year nineteen-fourteen 
is also remarkable for the missing leaf 
in the case book devoted it.” 

"Yes, but lie died towards the end 
of the year, and the missing leaf deals 
with notes made in June. The notes 
concerning the death are still in the 
book.” 

There is no reference in all the case 
books to the wounds which caused the 
scars on Mrs. Nelson’s neck?” 

" Nothing.” 

" The wounding might have been done 
before Doctor Tigue came to Carie?” 

" But it wasn’t,” Dr. Mulray almost 
shouted. " Across in old Grandfer’s 
son’s house is a photograph of Mrs. 
Nelson and her husband and a small 
crowd taken outside the hotel at the 
time she purchased it. In the picture 
Mrs. Nelson is wearing a low-cut 
blouse.” 

" Dear met” Bony sighad, add 
diarply, " What more do you know. 
Doctor?” ^ 

"Nothing. And yet I have often 
scented 'a mystery enveloping the 
a<^uisition of the hotel by Mrs. Nelso&. 
Old Dogger Smith once told me that 
Mrs. Nelson never had an aunt to die 
and leave her any money. There are two 
men who could tell us quite a lot about 
those early years—if they chose. One is 
Dogger Smith and the other is Grandfer 
Littlejohn. For heaven’s sake dmi’t ask 
Littlejohn anything. He would be sue 
to tell Mrs. Nelson.” 

" There may be no connection between 
the scars on Mrs. Nelson’s neck and the 
Strangler,” Bony said slowly. "I must 
mentally chew all you have told me. Did 
Mrs. Nelson have any children?” 

"Yes—one. A male child. It died a 
day or so after it was bom.” 

" What is tiie date of the birth?” 

"January four, nineteen hundred and 
too.” 

"Oh! And the leaf torn from T%rue’s 
case book for that yeaar bore reference 
to Mrs. Nelson! I must see these case 
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books . > new . . with your kind 
permission.” 

Dr. Midray was absent from the 
room only two minutes. 

" I am a great behever in intuition,” 
Bony told him on his return. " This 
matter of Mrs. Nelson’s neck scars may 
be the essential clue in this extra¬ 
ordinary case I am looking into.' I have 
been baulked and baffled for a lead, 
and this may well be it. Now for those 
dates as I write them down, thus: 

Mareh J, 1906—Tigue begins praetis- 
img in Carie, Mrs, Nelson and 
husband living in poor-house. 
Nelson is Cobb & Co *s change- 
groom. 

January 1910 — Mrs, Nelson gives 
birth to a male ckUd, Child dies 
a day or so after birth, 

February f 1910 — Mrs, Nelson pur¬ 
chases Carie Hotel, as it was then 
named, with money from a legacy. 

Leaf in case book for this year, prob¬ 
ably dealing with the birth of 
Mrs, Nelson*8 baby, is missing, 

June 20, 191U—Newr this date another 
leaf is missing in the yearns ease 
book. One page of this leaf also 
devoted to Mrs, Nelson, 

November 27, 1914—Ndeon diee of 
alcoholic poisoning, 

" What do you make of it all?” in¬ 
quired the interested Dr. Mulray. 

" Nothing of much import' just 
now. Doctor,” Bony replied in that 
clipped voice which betray^ mental ex¬ 
citement. "The missing leaves in these 
case books provide us with a mystery, 
the solution of which may solve the 
identity of the Strangler. It is a 
thought, however, which might well be 
'father to the wish. We can, with 
assurance, guess what concerns Mrs. 
Nelson on the page tom from the book 
devoted to the year nineteen hundred 
mid ten, the birth of her child and its 
death. By the way, from your examina¬ 
tion of the books, do yon think Tigoe 
would note its death m the ntiiMMig 
Pi«e?” 

”Ye8. Th^ is why I assumed its 
death. It is not noted elsewhere. 
Further, I had heard that Mrs. Nelson’s 
only difld died in infancy.” 

”Oh, indeed! Then as yet we have 
not proof of its- death. I wonder, now, 
fcBc what Doctor Tigue attended Mrs. 
Nelson about June twenty, nineteen- 
fwurteen? Did he attend her for wounds 
on the neck caused by attempted 
strangulation?” 

Bony stood up, and Dr. Mulray 
always remembered him as he looked at 
this moment—^slim and yet indicative of 
power, his eyes lit with the flame of 
mental vigour. "Doctor, I thank you,” 
he said gravely. 

ENH OF PART FIVE 
(Part Six will appear in our next issue) 
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“ After itiat there were shrieks and giggles, 
and purauing footsteps in the passages until, a 
little wearily, he decided he had better go 
and see. .. 
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I T is not an easy thing for any busy man left with a 
nine-year-old, much-spoiled daughter to establish 
a comradeship and trust that was to mean, for 
nearly eight years, the best in life for them both. 
But somehow John Lor rimer, between the many 
demands of .a large grain-export business, had managed 
it, and he could not help a certain justifiable pride. 

“ I’ve taken a lot of trouble to understand my kid,” he had 
once confided a bit shyly. “ No mother, you know. She knows 
she can ask or tell me anything. Shares every interest, too. Helps 
to keep me young.” He laughed, for he was a well-built, vigorous 
man, and not altogether unaware of it. “ Most kids Idok on you 
as something on the borderland when you’re over forty, but not 
Kay.” 

Almost every Friday night for eight years he had devoted his 
time and interest to Kay, often to the exclusion of other pressing 
things. Dinner in town, perhaps; a theatre or a concert, of even 
a simple home evening immersed in one of their varied hobbies. 
And now he sat, late on a July night before his study fire, and 
stared into the flames. It had been a shock—^there was no denying 
that—when Kay had slipped in, a brief half-hour before, to sit 
on the arm of his chair and run impudent fingers lightly through 
his hair. 

“ Oh, Daddy, darling,” she had said airily, but a little nervously, 
too, had he only noticed it. “ You wouldn’t mind an awful lot, 
would you, if I went out—^myself—to-morrow night? You see, 
it’s Evie’s birthday party, and she simply implored me to be there. 
Of course, it’s an awful bore, but you see how it is. . . Her 
voice trailed off a little uneasily, and she gave his head another 
brisker rub. “ It’s all right with you Daddy, isn’t it?” 

He twisted about and looked up into that vivid young face. 

“ Isn’t Evie the young lady who’s implored you several times 
before, and you’ve turned a deaf ear to everything I’ve said about 
politeness?” he enquired dryly. 

“ Yes, that’s the one.” She had nodded her dark head quickly, 
her white teeth flashing in an answering smile of relief. “ Aiid 
your moralising is taking effect at last. I feel I’ve simply got 
to be decent this time and go. You understand how it is when 
you’re really growing up and have to put aside prejudices about 
parties and things, don’t you. Daddy?” 

“Why, I suppose so.” He had spoken after a moment’s reflec¬ 
tive silence, for he had never looked on Kay as really, growing up. 
But then, the whole thing lay in understanding, and so he nodded 
his head reassuringly. “If you feel you should go, Kay, it’s all 
right with me. I’ll try and get home early and run you over in 
the car.” 

“ Oh, you needn’t bother, really. Daddy.” This time he did 
awaken to the realisation that perhaps her. answer 
was a little too quick. “ You see, Helen Connor is 
going to call for me. Her brother Billy drives the car, 
you know. They were going to pick up Garry Scott 
and one or two others, and they’re passing this w'ay. 
So that will be all right, Daddy, won’t it?” 
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“ Hmm. Yes, I know young Connor. 

Works in his dad’s shipping office. He 
seems a steady, decent lad. I suppose 
you’ll be all right.—Who’s Garry 
Scott?” 

He asked the question idly, merely 
for the sake of saying something 
while he tried to grasp the fact that 
Kay was showing quite unusual inde¬ 
pendence. But he looked up suddenly 
to see her face an unexpected rosy 
colour. 

Why, just another boy.” But this 
time her eyes did not meet his in 
their usual candid way. ** He’s at the 
university. He’s quite clever and nice- 
looking. I don’t think you know him.” 

She sprang suddenly to her feet. My 
goodness, it’s late. I must fly to bed. 

Good night, darling.” 

Dropping a light kiss on his fore¬ 
head, she had darted across the room almost 
before he had the sense to realise that she 
was gone. With the startled knowledge that 
Kay was not so concerned as a rule about fly¬ 
ing to bed, John Lorrimer sat and reluctantly 
forced himself to face the fact that other problems 
than mere childish ones might rise before him very 
soon. With a queer sense of powerless shock, he 
wondered if perhaps Kay would be quite so ready 
to confide them. 

But that was nonsense. He shook himself out 
of his disturbing reflections. There was no 
reason in the world why she should not enjoy 
herself with her young friends, and he would run 
along himself to-morrow in the car and pick her 
up about midnight. 

B ut when the next evening came Kay, flushed 
and charming in pale green, did not take very 
kindly to this suggestion. 

“ Oh, Daddy, please don’t bother. I’ll get driven 
home—really, I will.” She spoke with smiling per¬ 
suasiveness at first. But when he pursued the subject 
she grew unexpectedly impatient and horrified. ** Daddy, 
it would be silly! Parents don’t go around calling for 
daughters these days! That sort of thing is hopelessly old- 
fashioned. They always laugh at Amy Smith when her 
mother insists on sending a car around for her. Why, 
my goodness, it would hutniliate me!” 

Mostly because he was so astounded, there was an 
answering flash in John’s unyielding glance. 

Very well, you can be humiliated,” he said 
stiffly. ** I never heard of such nonsense. You’re 
still in my care, and I’ll have no answering 
back about it. If twelve’s too early for you. 

I’ll come at half-past, and I’ll expect to find 
you ready, too.” There was a brief 
pause. ** So now run along and be 
good, and enjoy yourself.” 

But after she had gone he shook his 
head a little uneasily at something queer 
and not very submissive in Kay’s outraged 
stare. His mood was softened, perhaps, but 
not wholly convinced as he rang the bell of the 
Lamsons’ house at promptly half-past twelve that 
night, and then put in a most uncomfortable half-hour 
sitting watching a merry, chattering throng who paid 
him no attention whatever. Even Kay tried to look as 
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'f she did not see him, and only 
managed to look so embarrassed instead 
that he wished he had not come. But 
finally she approached and said that she, 
was ready. 

“ Only, do you mind if Jessie Grant 
comes, too? She has to go alone. And 
. . . and Garry Scott as well? We could 
easily drop them off.” 

He answered a little coldly, for even 
in that brief time he had definitely de¬ 
cided he did not like that tall, dark, 
most sui>erior young man known as 
Garry Scott. He had danced a little too 
much with Kay, and, in fact, looked 
altogether too self-confident and socially 
at ease to reassure Jolm that he was a 
suitable companion. Why, a boy like 
that would revel in feminine adoration. 
Altiiough it was a repugnant thought, 
Kay certainly seemed to be looking at 
him as he had never imagined that Kay, 
with her common sense and upbringing, 
would look at any man. And later, 
when he would naturally have placed 
Kay at his side by the whe^l, somehow 
the other girl was put there, and Kay 
slipped in* the back with this young 
Scott. 

John was even less impressed on 
meeting him. The boy had looked at 
him as if he were some entirely un¬ 
familiar species, and did not quite know 
what he ought to do about it. Then he 
said ** Good evening!” in tones of start¬ 
ling abruptness, and returned his glance 
with an expression of something ^akin 
to defiance. 

The girl at his side proved a pro¬ 
foundly irritating type, replying to his 
comments only in the barest mono¬ 
syllables, and breaking into continuous 
giggles at anything she chanced to hear 
in the back seat. Probably because of 
this, the voices there became scarcely 
audible, so that John drove in unusually 
grim-faced silence. The girl got out at her 
destination with loud, giggling ** good 
nights ” to Kay and her companion, 
and merely an indifferent glance in his 
direction. Tonng Scott displayed a few 
more manners and thanked John for his 
trouble, but for all that the older man 
had the feeling it was a trouble both 
the young people could easily have done 
without. 

He followed Kay in from the garage 
in some indecision of .mind, but Kay 
settled any attempts at parental dis¬ 
cussion by darting ahead and only turn¬ 
ing half-way up the stairs to wave him 
good night before she ran on to her 
room. John’s last impression was of 
deeply flushed cheeks and very bright 
eyes—and it was not a wholly soothing 
one. 

B ut the memory of that party 
faded. Kay went out with him for 
two more Fridays without demur, and 
then disclosed a brand-new proposition. 
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“ You see, Daddy,” she said at break¬ 
fast one morning. ** All the girls have 
been having parties just lately, and I've 
never had a real grown-up one, have I? 
And I know they wonder if perhaps it's 
because you won't let me. That's silly, 
because I know you'd be pleased. And 
I thought that as Friday night's your 
birthday, and we'd want to celebrate 
somehow, it would be just the thing. 
Don't you think it might be nice for you, 
Daddy?” 

Quite frankly> John did not, although 
no^, in the face of Kay's rising in¬ 
dependence of spirit, he Imew it might 
be wiser not to let her guess his private 
feelings in the matter. 

‘‘Why, yes, Kay,” he agreed finally, 
and even smiled at her eager, question¬ 
ing face. “ As long as Mrs. Slater 
doesn't want to go out, I don't mind a 
little party. Not too many,” 

“Yes, just some of the crowd I go 
around with,” she replied quickly, and 
then, perhaps, sensing something in his 
glance, “Well—^mostly.” She reeled off 
a few names. “ Della Brydon, and I’d 
like to ask Billy Connor along with 
Helen, and—oh, yes, I nearly forgot!” 
Only a sudden flush belied the truth of 
that. “ There's Garry Scott. He's such 
heaps of fun, you see. He plays the 
piano beautifully—all the latest stuff by 
ear, and he's just marvellous on* his 
feet, and he can say the funniest things. 
He has everyone in fits sometimes.” 

“Oh! Very interesting accomplish¬ 
ments.” Her father spoke with marked 
lack of enthusiasm, and by persistent 
effort managed to meet her slightly 
evasive eyes. “ Kay, who is Garry 
Scott?” 

“ Why, you know. Daddy. He's a 
nephew of Milton Scott, who’s something 
to do with a big oil company. . . .” 

“ What . . . that fellow?” A sense of 
propriety cut short his sudden exclama¬ 
tion, but did not . remove the frown. 
“ No wonder I thought—good heavens, 
Kay, that man hasn’t got a very good 
reputation about town.” 

He spoke unconsciously, forgetting 
Kay’s youth, and then suddenly realised 
too late in the girl's defensive stiffening. 

“Well, I'm sure I don't know any¬ 
thing al^ut that, but they're very well 
off!” She answered quickly and de¬ 
cidedly. “ They have a simply gorgeous 
home, and they've given Garry every 
advantage and opportunity. They've 
spent any amount on him!” 

John frowned again, in momentary 
irritation that she tvas such a child, and 
forced himself to speak more gently. 

“ I daresay. Has this boy no parents?” 

Kay shook her dark, curly head. 

“ No. You see, they died when he was 
quite little. He doesn’t remember them. 
And his aunt and uncle had no- children, 
and they brought him up. They've given 
him everything he wanted.” 
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“ Good Lord!” he exclaimed tersely. 
“ No wonder he's such a conceited brat! 
Kay, there’s no real need for your crowd 
to run around with older boys just yet, 
though, is there? Surely he's got his 
own friends.” 

Kay did not reply to this in actual 
words, but something almost complacent 
under the uncomfortable surface of her 
attitude brought further enlightenment. 

“ Oh, I wouldn't go as far as to say 
he mustn't come,” said Lorrimer finally, 
and could not help wondering just what 
might happen if he did. “ But I wouldn’t 
get too many ideas at your age, Elay.” 

“ I don't know what you mean— 
kleasV' Kay pushed back her chair and 
rose to her feet, to stare a mom^t, 
almost scornfully. “ My goodness, I 
don't think /'m the 'one with ideas 
around this house. All this commotion 
over such a little thing as a party!” 

She left him staring blankly and 
hardly knowing whether it would be 
most advisable to scold or ignore her. 
For the first time in years he felt that 
a good spanking would momentarily give 
him the most satisfaction. For he was 
not to know how uncertain and unhappy 
she was filing beneath it alL Seven¬ 
teen—^he drew a deep breath—a most 
confounded, agel 


B ut it wasn't by brooding or by 
anger that John Lorrimer had 
made a success of being a father. If 
Kay wanted a party, he would not stand 
in the way of its success. He bought the 
new dance music and the shoes she 
wanted, and prevailed upon Mrs. Slater 
to prepare and order some fascinating 
delicacies. The evening before, as Kay 
danced about in a whirlwind of excit^ 
ment, he help^ to shift the heaviest 
furniture from the drawing room. And 
his heart had even swelled with a little 
foolish pride on the night itself, when 
Kay had stood before him, a radiant 
figure in the gaily lig^t^, polished 
room, and had stepped back to inspect 
him critically. 

“ Daddy, you look quite superb in 
evening clothes!” she ^ had confided. 
“You really are very handsome, you 
know.” Then she rather spoiled the 
effect by adding ingenuously. “It's a 
wonder to me that old ladies don't chase 
you to death!” " 

“ Heaven forbid!” He was not un¬ 
amused at that moment, although fully 
aware just what an enormous gap would 
always lie between each generation. 

“ Well, if I were one, I wouldn't mind 
being seen with you anywhere, and 
that’s the truth,” she declared, and sped 
away at the first ring of the doorbelL 
He straightened, still faintly smiling.. 
Perhaps, after all, this might not prove 
too bad an evening. i 
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A t first it was not, either. They all 
seemed nicely spoken, amiable 
youngsters, and he would readily have 
admitted it was all quite pleasant, if 
it had not been for that one snag— 
Garry Scott. Kay was nearly always by 
his side, displaying, to her father's 
conventional mind, a shocking lack of 
good attention to her other guests. To 
make up for this deficiency he redoubled 
his own attentions to the girls who 
seemed to be dancing least, and, in the 
circumstances, was not wholly pleased to 
overhear an audible: Isn't he just the 
funniest thing the way he goes around 
asking everyone?” and a half-giggling 
reply: ** Well, I must be an old man's 
darling or something. He's asked me 
twice already.” 

“ Well, I think he's lovely,” a third 
voice broke in defensively. 

And though, if Lorrimer had only 
known, that very sentiment had been 
echoed many times that evening, he 
began to feel he was an unutterable fool 
to mingle, even from a definite sense of 
duty, with Kay’s friends. Since it was 
perfectly evident they could entertain 
themselves, he began, with such longing, 
to contemplate his quiet study at the 
far end of the house, that very soon he 
slipped out of the room. 

He was therefore surprised to see a 
light beneath the door and to hear 
voices. Kay and Garry Scott wheeled 
about from a bookcase at his entrance. 
Kay advanced quickly, but after that 
first swift movement the boy remained 
still. He still had the same odd glance 
as if John belonged to some phase of 
existence he could not comprehend. John 
nodded briefly. 

“ Hello, Daddy!” Kay was very 
casual, and she was still too young for 
it wholly to suit her. “ You didn't miss 
us, did you? I was just showing Garry 
around a bit, and where you work, and 
the funny things I collected when Twas 
a kid.” 

Garry gave a brief laugh at that. 
John wondered whether he had ever dis¬ 
liked anyone as much as that self- 
possessed young man. 

“ Showing some of your collections, 
eh?” he said with a heartiness he was 
far from feeling. 

Kay looked at him, more than a little 
scornfully, he thought, and walked over 
to a nearby table, flicking open the 
pages of a large stamp album carelessly. 

“ He means this sort of thing,” she 
explained briefly, and met the boy's 
glance with a queer sort of smile. 
- Nursery stuff, really.”, 

“ Nursery stuff, eh?” he said, with 
what John considered inane repetition. 
He moved across to Kay. “ I always had 
an idea you liked this sort of thing.” • 
“ Oh, gracious, I'm grown up now," 
she answered lightly in return. 
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John turned his back on them both 
and moved over to his chair by the fire, 
but Jie did not fail to catch the clear 
tones of Kay's lowered voice. “ Of 
course, I have to amuse daddy a bit 
sometimes. It's rather lonely for him 
without some sort of interest.” 



savage desire to turn upon , his 
daughter and tell her he could very 
easily find his own amusement without 
her kindly assistance. Instead, he gave 
every indicaition of interesting himself 
in a book. After a few moments of idle 
conversation Kay gave a slight and not 
very natural laugh. 

“ Well, there's nothing more to see 
around here, then. We’d better go.” 

A few minutes after they had left, 
Garry Scott knocked at the door again, 
and politely ,remarked, as John rose to 
his feet, that he had left his cigarette 
case behind. He walked across to get it 
and then, apparently feeling he was 
called upon to say something more, 
looked about a little doubtfully. 

“ A nice little place,” he murmured 
finally, in what John considered a most 
loathsome tone of superiority. 

‘‘ I find it so,” he returned, and for 
an instant met the boy's eyes. “ By the 
way, I hope you won't forget that, in 
spite of all Kay's talk, she's only seven¬ 
teen.” 

For an instant the boy looked sur¬ 
prised, and incredibly a wave of colour^ 
filled his face. 

** As a matter of fact, you needn't 
worry.” Garry paused at the door a 
moment to direct another odd glance at 
the older man. ‘‘ Kay is too young for 
my own taste.” 

He closed the door behind him 
definitely, and for an instant John had 
an unspeakable desire to stride after 
him and shake him thoroughly. 
Insolent puppy! At the same 
time a note of quite unusual 
merriment came from the front room, 
followed by a burst of hearty but dis¬ 
cordant male chorus. John raised his 
eyebrows and settled back in his chair. 
Undoubtedly the party >vas enlivening. 
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After that there were shrieks and 
giggles, and pursuing footsteps in the 
passages, until a little wearily he de¬ 
cided he had better go and see. 

Odd how these things progressed. At 
first it had been parties. Now parties 
seemed innocuous beside that dark, slim 
boy. Moreover, it seemed, as that even¬ 
ing wore on, that young Scott had more 
or less meant his parting thrust, and 
was not paying his former attention to 
Kay. He danced with her, and was 
attentive when refreshments were 
served, but at the same time he seemed 
to be devoting himself to one or two 
older, less pointedly noisy girls, and, 
judging by their subdued exclamations 
and long upward glances, was not at 
a loss for adequate words, either. 

John, who did not for one moment 
flatter himself in any way for this turn, 
felt, instead of relieved, a little uneasy, 
especially as Kay's own gaiety began to 
be quite obviously forced, and a little 
shrill and foolish. And later he was 
even more concerned, when everyone had 
gone, and he found her on the couch 
that had been pushed into the hall, 
staring into space. She looked such a 
tired, unhappy child that he spoke to 
her quite gently. 

“ Well, that's enough excitement for 
one evening, I think, Kay. You run off 
to bed now like a good girl. We can 
clear up in the morning." 

Kay sprang immediately to her feet. 

“ Oh, I’m not a baby that has to be 
told to go tombed!” she burst out em¬ 
phatically. “ I can clean up this 
minute!” 

She started such an energetic and 
meaningless pushing and pulling that 
with another glance at her white face 
he commanded her peremptorily to stop 
that nonsense, please, and get upstairs. 

Kay actually turned and stamped 
her foot. “ Don't talk to me like that!” 

With an appalled glance and an un¬ 
expected burst of tears, she turned and 
precipitately fled, leaving a much- 
harassed and perplexed man to wonder 
what in the world one did with 
adolescent daughters to guide them 
through these troubling times. 

K ay was not openly rebellious in 
. the days that followed, but was 
almost Worse than that—indifferent. 
She only brightened when the telephone 
bell rang, and then often enough re¬ 
turned looking more despairing than 
before. There were a few more parties, 
and Kay always seemed to revive then, 
leaving the house flushed and excited, 
with something a little disturbing in her 
expression that seemed to take away 
the small-girl look. 

John did not call for her now, and 
did not always meet her when she came 
home, either, for her manner was not 
encouraging. But for all that he 
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watched and worried far more closely 
than she ever knew, and his heart was 
filled with angrer agrainst the boy who 
had so carelessly started all this. Of 
course, on Kay's side, too, there was 
utter foolishness. She must have knoton, 
with any sense, that older, sophisticated 
boys looked beyond young:, growing 
school girls. But then, did young, in¬ 
fatuated gdrls have any sense? That 
was the questionl 

Then there was the night at the 
theatre, when, in the g:roap outside after 
the performance, while chatting to an 
acquaintance, John had suddenly heard 
a familiar voic^ and, although he did 
net turn his head, kept one ear alert 

“ Hello, Kay,” he said casually. “ 1 
saw you sitting with your father a 
couple of rows ahead. ,Like the show? 
He seemed to be getting a good laugh 
out od it anyway.” 

Almost at once Kay's voice came In 
reply—low, and inclined ts be a little 
confidmitiaL 

* Oh, d^dy always enjoys such 
itrange things! I have to go out with 
on Fridays to ke^ him company 
• . and it's queer, but what amuses 

him so mud^ I find most boring!” 

John's frieiid bade him a cordial fare¬ 
well, and be turned about to find that 
Kay was staring up at Garry Scott 
almost spell-bound, and that Garry 
Scott was staring bade with something 
he did not quite understand, and 
eertiunly did not idudly like, in his eyes. 

” Oh, good evMing.” John took Kay's 
arm. ” Gome along; we're blocking up 
the traffic.” Garry Scott stood back to 
let them pass, actually, the older man 
realised later, looking more-embarrassed 
tiian indigrnant. 

As they got into the Car Kay delivered 
herself of one scorching remark before 
she settled down in silence. 

” Daddy, do you know,” she said de¬ 
liberately, ” sometimes I think you're 
almost viilgar!” 

John started the engine, and released 
the brake before he gdAOced briefly at 
hk daughter. 

"Sometimes I think you’re ahnoot of 
an age to turn across my knee,” he re¬ 
turned grimly. ” Someday, when you do 
grow up, you mig^t appreciate my 
vulgarity a little better.” 

Kay evidently repented sufficiently of 
her behaviour to murmur that she knew 
she didn’t deserve him, anyway, when 
she kissed him good night. ^ 


A FEW nights later John stood 
appalled at the study door, listen¬ 
ing to a telephone conversation. Then 
he wmit inside, and wf^ less than his 
usual regard for her youth told her 
exactly what he thought of her. 

" It's beyond me what young girls are 
coming to! The idea of wonting any 
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boy to go out like that! Have you no 
sense of decency, Kay?” 

Kay had risen, startled, and rajblw 
white. 

” But, Daddy,” she burst out in half* 
frightened defence, "it wa^ nothing. 
It's only a surprise party we're griving 
Helen Connor, and, of course, we wanted 
him to be there. That's the only reason 
I tried to persuade him.” 

That was probably more than half- 
true, but at the moment John Lorrimer 
was in no mood to appreciate it. 

"You could have let someone else do 
the persuading. I've never approved of 
this Scott business^ Kay. Why can't you 
accept things? There's no sense in ex* 
pecting that sort of fellow to take a 
child like yourself seriously.” 

Sound enough advice, probably, bet 
ill-timed and unfortunately put, and be 
was awate that Kay was staring at him 
as he had never q[nite seen Kay look 
before. 

"Oh!” she exclaimed with vehement 
intensity. " Maybe I'm not such a child 
as you think, even if you have kept me 
dovm with baby talk and games so 
that now I haven't got a real chance 
with anything worth while at all, with 
girls that know things! I’d like you to 
realise I’m sick of the way I’ve been 
brought up!” 

John merely looked at her and spoke 
very quieUy. 

" I think you'd better leave the room, 
hadn't you?” he said so quietly that 
. instead ef the " Don't talk to me^ 
please!” that flashed into her eyes she 
turned abruptly and left without 
another word. 

T hus went eight years of training, 
and, in the icy politeness of the 
days that followed, John was, in turn, 
too genuinely puzzled and sick at heart 
to know what to do about it. In fact, 
the partial lifting of something that 
had seemed to smash his carefully 
planned world came from an entirely 
unsuspected source. He had returned 
home one evening from a business meet¬ 
ing, to find a house unexpectedly filled 
with gay young voices, and quietly let¬ 
ting himself in the back way had 
learned from Mrs. Slater that owing to 
sickness in the family, where the party 
had be^ planned, Kay had transferred 
festivities. And because he was tired 
and none too pleased he had slipped into 
his study and turned on the light, to 
stop short as a tall figure rose, startled 
from his armchair by the fire. 

" Oh, SXCM 80 me!” Garry Scott had 
grace to look decidedly confused at 
John's glance. "I really didn't think 
you'd be home yet. I had a bit of a 
toothache, and I thought it would, bo 
quiet in hero for a while.” 

" That's all right.” John returned his 
glance without enthusiasm, and thmi. 
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otherwise uncommunicative, strolled over 
to the table. " It seems to me you young 
people go in for far too many parties.” 

" Oh, yes,” the young man agreed 
after a brief pause. "They're pretty 
rotten sometimes, but what else is there 
to do?” 

John swung around abruptly, for the 
boy both sounded and looked more moody 
than superior just then. 

" A great deal, I should think. What 
I don't see is why you, iu^ particular, 
Scott, prefer these youngsters to your 
^own crowd. It seems to me it puts 
everyone a bit put of place.” 

Unexpectedly, as once before, the 
colour filled Garry Scott’s face. 

" Well, it’s not easy to refuse things 
always,” he said in almost sullen de¬ 
fence. " Perhaps I'm not so crazy about 
it all myself.” 

" Then you'd do better to keep away, 
I think. I'd certainly thank you to 
avoid my daughter as far as possible. 
Girls haven’t the sense to know what's 
fooling and what isn’t at that age!’’' 

" Haven’t they?” Garry still spoke 
moodily, although, oddly enough, not 
with the impatience that might easily 
have been expected. " It doesn’t occur 
to you 1 might have liked Kay a good 
bit at first—and not fooling; either!” 

" Nonsense. Kay's only a child.” 

" Well, maybe I know that, too, how. 
And a pretty silly child sometimes, at 
that!” 

John glanced at him more sharply. 

"Perhaps they'll be wondering out¬ 
side where you've got to,” he suggested 
pointedly, siod the boy, who had been 
staring frowningly beyond him, seemed 
to come to sudden realisation. 

"Oh, sorry,” be murmured quickly, 
and made a definite move as if to go. 
" I’ll get out, then. T had no business 
barging in here. It was only that I had 
such a confounded toothache. I thii^ 
I'll slip out and get home. . . .” 

John noticed then that the boy looked 
flushed and unhappy, and in that 
moment he doubted whether he had 
really even grasped the full force of 
his own ill-humour in his personal dis¬ 
comfort. He suddenly moved forward. 
"Where's this tooth?” he asked brmfly. 

Q uite surprised, the boy sat on the 
arm of the chair and opened his 
mouth, and then, flushing even more 
darkly, as if he had been guilty of an 
incredibly foolish thing, shut it again 
very tightly and stared in some defiance. 
But in that moment he had looked so 
ridiculously young and harmless that, 
quite against every former impulse, 
John laid a hand on his shoulder. 

" Well, come on, then. Don’t be silly. 
Let’s see.—Hmm,” he said a moment 
later. "Bit a piece of filling out, did 
you?” He shook his hea<L " ^ese teeth 
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can ipve you the very devil, I know. 
Well, stay there a minute and I’ll if 
I can find something. Rot • . . it’s no 
bother at aU.” 

And somehow, oddly enough, it was 
no bother, either, preparing that wad 
of cotton wool dipped in oil of cloves, 
because the boy looked so confoundedly 
and unwarrantedly surprised and grate¬ 
ful, and smiled with something shy and 
appreciative in his glance as he said it 
wi^ much better a few minutes later. 
Then he rose again to his feet. ^ I sup¬ 
pose I’d better go now.^ 

" You needn’t, if you don’t want to,” 
John offered astonishingly, and for a 
moment there was silence. 

Thanks,” Garry Scott said simply, 
finally, and after the slightest hesitation 
sat down on a small stool by the fire 
and stared into the fiames, and John sat 
in his chair and ^red as well. For a 
time they spoke only of very casual 
things, and then Garry looked around 
the room. ^^You know, I think I knew 
this place before I ever came in it. I 
always wanted to see it. Kay told me 
about it.” 

John found himsdf list^ung to the 
side of a story he had never suspected. 

” I don’t think you’d realise how 
much I liked Kay—then. She was— 
different, the way she liked to talk about 
you and the things you both did. l*d 
never heard anything like it. I —^well, 
I didn’t know my own people at all.” 

He paused a moment, in evident em¬ 
barrassment, before he resumed. 

“Of course, I’m awfully well looked 
after—too well, maybe—^but never the 
way you and Kay did things. 1 thought 
she was about the finest kid I’d ever 
come across, and I always felt I wanted 
to meet you. . . 

“Hmmph. And when you did?” he 
enquired . grimly, remembering, not 
entirely with pride^ the queer uncertain 
look that had been more than once in 
the boy’s face, and his own stubborn 
interpretation. 

“ Ami when I did ... it didn’t go off 
right at all.” Garry met his glance 
with a faint smile that was an odd mix¬ 
ture of defensiveness and certain wry 
humoicir. “ I felt a fool, and you 
thought I was worse, and that finished 
me c(mipletely. Besides . . . Kay changed 
80 much. She wasn’t the kid I’d liked at 
all. She hasn’t been for ages. She’s got 
just like any other girl who tries to 
show off, and can’t get away with 
it. . . . I’m sorry. I shouldn’t say that 
to you. But I don’t think it’s smart or 
funny the way she treats you. 1 wish 
I . . .” 

His eloquence died away suddenly, 
and he rescued a falling lo^ from the 
fire in silence. John looked at him in 
silence, too, and thought of another day 
long ago, when there had been a tiny 
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still form—^that might to-day have been 
an eighteen-year-old son—and imddenly 
shook his head. 

“ Well, I wish I knew who was the 
biggest fool—Kay or me,” John said, 
half to himself. They both turned Iheir 
heads sharply at a sound that seemed 
like the sudden click of the study door. 
But it was tightly shut, and though 
John rose to his feet and looked into 
the hall there was nothing there, and 
only sounds of mirth in the distance. 
But that had broken the. immediate 
spell, and He nodded to the boy. 

“ Come on. We’d better be polite and 
show ourselves a bit.” 

Once in the other room, Garry moved 
away to join his friends, and John 
watched, frowning slightly and wonder¬ 
ing, as time slipped by, just where Kay 
had disappeared. He had just decided 
he had better see, when a group who 
had momentarily stepped out on the 
verandah burst back into the house witii 
horrified faces. 

They’re bring^ing Eay inside . . . die 
was hit by a car down the street just 
nowl Where’s Mr. Lorrimer?” 

John was never to forget the startled 
terror of those moments when two 
neighbouring men carried her into the 
house and regarded him from equally 
bonified eyes. 

“ She ran straight out from behind 
a parked car—^not a second’s warning. 
We swerved. . . I don’t think it got her 
squarely. . . 1” 

Somehow they got her upstairs and 
called a doctor, and the crowd slipped 
away in hushed silence. It seemed that 
almost the next conscious thing that 
John really knew was an urgent, 
appalled voice from across the bed as 
they bent over the still, slight figure in 
the mud-stained party dress. 

“ But do you think she did it because 
she heard what I said about her? I never 
thought . .Do you think perhaps . . ?” 

John drew a deep breath and raised 
his eyes. “ How do you expect me to 
know what she heard?” His glance held 
a strained, desperate quality. 

“ Because ... I really didn’t mean 
what I said about her. I ... I think 
more of Kay than any girl I ever . . .” 
He spoke equally desperately, and Mrs. 
Slater tum^ to push him firmly across 
the room. “Now just run along, young 
man, and don’t bother us any more!” 

He went, and almost in that same 
moment Kay stirred, with a slight moan¬ 
ing cry. 

“Daddy!” and then struggled to sit 
up. “Daddy, don’t let Garry see me I 
Don’t let him ever see me again!” 

* “ Kay, hush—he won’t. Lie down!” 
He felt unutterably relieved, and then 
startled as her eyes closed again, and 
she gave a gasp of pain. But then she 
twisted again with alarmed questions as 
to where dm was, and why. He held 
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her down, low-voiced and reassuring, 
but once, when Mrs. Slater had left the 
room, he bent more closely. 

“^y, listen to me,” he said gently, 
but urgently. “Tell me why you went 
out like that, there’s a good girL” 

Kay turned her head restlesdy from 
side to side. 

“I don’t know. Just a walk, 1 think. 
It was hot and I ... I don’t know quite 
why. I didn’t mean to mn into the car 
or anything. ... 1 only remember 

seeing the lights. • . !” 

Her voice died away, for her senses 
BtUl seemed dazed, Imt that fear at 
least was dispelled, and other fears not 
long afterwards, adien the doctor d^ 
cided there was little more than severe 
bruises and shodE, and that a good 
night’s sleep was what she needed most. 

But ffw&i when they were alone, and 
Kay had taken a sedative draught, she 
showed little desire for sleep, and still 
tossed BO miserably that Jdm, more 
puzzled and worried than he dared 
admit, looked at her in sudden' frowning 
remembrance, and laid his hai^ over 
hers. 

“Kay,” he asked very quietly, “you 
didn’t happen to know Garry Scott was 
with me in the study to-night, did you?” 

Kay stopped moving and stared at 
him, wide-eyed. “Yes, I did. I was 
looking for him, and I heard ...” She 
turned away. “ Oh, I know you hate 
me, and he does, too, and I wish nobody 
ever had to look at me again!” 

“ Kay I My dearest child, don’t be 
absurd! No one hates you!” 

But it was a long time before she 
would be convinced, and it was only 
then, with her face half-hidden against 
his arm, he heard the rest of that dis¬ 
jointed tale. 

“Daddy, when I heard him say he 
didn’t like me because I was too smart 
I didn^ know how to face anybody, and 
I had to get out somewhere alone. And 
I was crazy, too, because I only behaved 
that my because I wanted to do things 
like I thought he liked them. I never 
knew that’s why he thought I was a 
fool—and being so awful to you—^when 
we could, maybe, all have done nice 
things together sometimes. Daddy, I 
never want to let him see me again in 
my whole life when he feels like that.... 
I never want to think of boys again, or 
devote myself to anyone but you. . . .” 

Her voice died away, a little more 
drowsily now, and they were both silent. 
Only, oddly enough, now he was seeing 
Garry Scott’s^white face across the bed, 
when they had sent him so abruptly 
from the room. 

“Kay. . . !” There was no answer 
now, and after a little while he looked 
up at the form of Mrs. Slatei^ in the 
doorway. She beckoned, and pointed 
bdow. He gently disengaged Kay’s 
(Please turn to page 908) 
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T he ap-j 

pearanc 
of a dergj'-l 
man in ourl 
compartment, 
where—persuaded by the man from 
Shanghai, as we knew him—^we were 
whiling away the journey with a game 
of poker, passed almost unnoticed. He 
had dipped right away into the closely 
printed pages of some studious-looking 
tome, seemingly quite unconcerned with 
us, or what we were doing. 

All the same, as the boat train rushed 
us Londonwards from Plymouth, where 
the four of us had landed from the 
States, I noticed now and again how the 
parson’s shrewdish brown eyes wandered 
in their gaze towards the table between 
us, following with a sort of fascinated 
anxiety the fortunes of our game, and 
the stakes for which we were playing. 

The pace eventually grew a little too 
strong for two of us with the man from 
Shanghai having such good cards; and 
we decided to pack up, somewhat to the 
regret of the latter, who suggested that 
he would gladly give us our revenge. 
When we laughingly refused I had a 
distinct feeling that the clergyman was 
relieved. I said to him jokingly: 

“ Naturally, padre, you don’t agree 
with people playing cards for money?” 

“ Whether I agree or not is neither 
here nor there,” he replied, a queer little 
smile lighting up his face, which had a 
healthy, countryside glow, and was 
singularly young in contrast with his 
grey hair. 

“ My cloth doesn’t necessarily make 
me a bigot,” he added. “ As a matter of 
fact, my east-end parishioners are far 
more interested in gambling than in 
godliness, and they include some very 
fine fellows indeed. But, watching your 
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game of poker made me think of a story 
—which I would like to tell you gentle¬ 
men, if it wouldn’t bore you . . .” 

“Oh, by no means, padre!” laughed 
the man from Shanghai in his dry way, 
and winked at us. “ Next to a game 
of poker, a good story . . .” 

“ I won’t say it’s particularly good'* 
the clergyman interrupted, laughing too, 
very modestly, “ but it is true, all the 
same. It is. about a young fellow I once 
knew, and how his entire life was com¬ 
pletely changed by—well, ,a very un¬ 
usual poker hand.” 

“ Sounds intriguing!” suggested the 
man from Shanghai, as we all waited 
for the clergyman to begin. 

T his particular fellow, he told us, 
was an inveterate gambler. This 
at an age when, coming down from 
college and enjoying circumstances 
which did not oblige him to work for 
a living, his natural instinct was to 
explore all those avenues of amusement 
and excitement which would prevent 
time from hanging too heavily on his 
hands. 

In this he was able easily enough to 
obtain satisfaction with the help of 
people only too willing and ready to 
attach themselves to a monied prodigal. 
He was, therefore, very soon led into 
going the pace quite thoroughly—a pace 
from which they profited greatly, while 
he could not fail to be the loser. 

His nearest relative was an elderly 
aunt, of whom, as a matter of fact, he 
was quite fond in his way, and to whom 
also he looked from a worldly point of 
view in regard to future expectations. 
For she was very wealthy, and his heri¬ 
tage from her promis^ to be con¬ 
siderable. 

She was also very proud of her 
nephew, and only anxious to see him es¬ 
tablish^ in a career which would make 
him of some consequence in the world. 
He had the grood feeling and sense to 
begin by sharing that ambition. No 
doubt, but for the evil companionship he 


had cultivated, strangling more and 
more that wise intention, he would have 
settled down and made good. 

However, the prodigal in him was too 
strong. He had some means of his own, 
though not sufficient to live recklessly— 
certainly not to indulge quite so freely 
his passion for cards—and, especially, 
poker. The time eventually came when 
his own means were mortgaged, and he 
was forced to ask his aunt for assis¬ 
tance, though without telling her the 
truth. 

T ime and again she helped him, on 
one excuse or another, until he 
came to look upon her assistance as an 
inevitable and easy way out of his in¬ 
creasing tangles. There came a moment, 
to cut my story short, when he was faced 
with an immediate settlement of certain 
considerable poker debts, for which he 
had given a post-dated cheque. Light- 
heartedly enough, with a ready-framed 
reason to give for needing so much 
money, he presented himself to his aunt 
at her house in the country. v 

To his amazement he was met ^y 
blank refusal. Indeed, he was further 
astounded to discover that she knew far 
more of the truth behind his needs and 
his gay life than he had dreamed. 

“ If you think you have only to come 
down here and wheedle money out of 
me to be thrown away at cards you may 
as well know you’re mistaken,” she said. 
“ You get no more from me—not a 
single penny.” 

“ But, my dear aunt—” he protested, 
taken aback and scared, “don’t you 
understand that I’m in a most shocking 
hole?” 

“ Well? Who put you there? I didn’t. 
You must get yourself out as best you 
can.” 

Useless for him to argue and plead, 
and finally, to point out that, if he failed 
to meet the cheque about which he now 
had to tell her, he would be disgraced. 

“ You’re that already, to my mind,” 
was her terse retort. “ I’m finished with 
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you, BO back you go to town, niy lad, and 
find your own way out of the mess you’ve 
made for yourself.” 

" ^10 back he went to town, on the 
old lady’s advice, played one last 
desperate game, winning through by the 
kind of miraculous poker luck that only 
occurs in novels, I suppose, padre!” 
intervened the man from Shanghai with . 
a cynical little laugh. 

“ On the contrary,” the clergyman 
responded, **this happens to be a true 
story.” 

One could well understand, he pro-* 
ceeded, that this young fellow was 
in a desperately serious quandary, and 
that his feelings towards his aunt bor¬ 
dered on a maniacal fury. This was 
more the case, because he happened to 
know that, while refusing him the couple 
of hundred he needed, she had a much 
larger sum in the house, and in cash as 
well. 

It happened to be there, having been 
paid her as a deposit on a farm she was 
selling on her estate, and it had been too 
late to get the money to ttie bank. The 
knowledge of that money was unfortun¬ 
ate. It gave a criminal twist to his 
desperation, of which he would never 
otherwise have thought. It showed him 
one way by which he might get out of 
his q;uandary, whatever the right or 
wrong of it. 

Having therefore conveyed to her that 
he must hurry to town to follow her 
advice, he drove off. But he was back 
again that night shortly after eleven 
o’clock, leaving his car hidden in the 
dark near her house, which appeared to 
be in darkness. She lived there, he knew,. 
with only two women servants. He 
guessed all three would be in bed by now 
and conveniently fast asleep. 

It was a cold and terribly stormy 
night, and it was his first attempt at 
burglary. But he had this advantage 
that, with his intimate knowledge of the 
place, he knew just where and how at 
least to make an entry. This was by 
climbing up the trunk and branches of 
a thick wistaria tree to a certain first- 
door window always left a little open. 

He had indeed so far succeeded as to 
climb ever the sill into his aunt’s small 
sitting room, which this room was, and 
where he knew the money lay in her 


bureau. The room was in darkness, 
except that a fire burned low in the 
grate, with a high-backed armchair 
drawn up close to it. He noticed that 
a poker had been left lying in the 
embers, and was glowing red-hot. Then, 
as he groped his way towards the 
bureau, someone shot up out of the arm¬ 
chair, and he heard his aunt’s voice, low 
and scared, in the darkness. 

** Who’s that in this room? Here . . .” 
She began suddenly to scream, “ Help! 
fiurglars! Help!” 

« And while she screamed in that inky 
blackness, while, too, he was scurrying 
back to the open window to escape, he 
saw the glowing^ red-hot end of that 
poker pursuing him in mid air, like a 
consuming ghost. Despite his haste, as 
he clambered panic-stricken over the sill, 
it caught and seered him right across 
one of his palms. As he crashed down¬ 
wards on to a flower bed lights sprang 
up in the house, and he could hear his 
aunt shouting to the servants something 
about the iMdice . . • 

TUST how that young fellow got 
away, reached his car and finally 
made London, he never was fully con¬ 
scious,” the clergyman pursued, after an 
instant’s dramatic pause. ** The agony 
from his scorched palm was intense, and 
the doctor at the hospital casualty ward, 
who treated it for him, was curious to 
know how such a thing happened. Nat¬ 
urally our young friend invented a 
specious tale far removed from the 
truth, and failed to leave his right name 
and address at the hospital. 

** Just as well. So it proved,” he went 
on, since the next day’s papers printed 
with great joy the story of how his aunt, 
snoozing in front of the fire and 
wakened by a burglar, had pluckily 
beaten him off with a red-hot poker before 
he could steal an 3 rthing. The police, too, 
were said to be making vigorous search 
for the criminal, and asking for news 
about anyone that night needing atten¬ 
tion for a badly burned hand.” 

Well, your young friend certainly 
asked for all the trouble he got!” inter¬ 
vened the man from Shanghai with a 
chuckle. 

** I agree with you,” nodded the 
clergyman. “He set out to steal, and 
was properly prevented. The irony of it 
lay in the fact that his aunt, never sus- 
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pecting him for a moment, wrote him 
next day, regretting her refusal to help 
him, and asking him down so that they 
could go into figrures, and talk about the 
future. 

“ Naturally, with that badly burned 
hand, he could not go,” he continued. 
“ He preferred to retain, however 
falsely, his aunt’s belief in his honesty. 
So, to do this effectively, he refused her 
offer, goinf abroad. He never saw his 
aunt again. And when she died, some¬ 
what later, her will made no mention of 
him. His only legacy from her, by which 
he must always remember her, was— 
that very unusual poker hand of which 
1 spoke.” 


B T now the train was rapidly 
approaching the London terminus. 
The man from Shanghai swept his packs 
of cards into his greatcoat pocket. He 
was s^dying the clergyman with puzzled 
eyes. 

“ Very interesting story, I'm sure!” he 
admitted. “ If it’s intend^ as a sort of 

sermon against playing poker-” 

“Oh, not at all!” The clergyman 
shook his head. “ What would be the 
good of a sermon, for instance, to you?'* 
“Why ... to me?” stared the other, 
his eyes suddenly angry. “This is be¬ 
coming perwnal . . .” 

“Quite naturally!” responded the 
clergyman. “ Because, as it happens, you 
were the very person who held that 
young fellow’s post-dated cheque, and so 
gave rise to that story. You ran a pretty 
warm gambling den in those days, 
didn’t you? Incidentally, from what I 
noticed whfle you and these gentlemen 
were playing, your ideas of poker are 
still more profitable to you than to those 
persuaded to be the victiins of your card- 
sharping methods . . .” 

“Here! What do you mean? Who 
are you, then?” 

Risen to his feet, white-faced and 
angry, the man from Shanghai towered 
over t^e clergyman, while we all stared 
in amazement at this unexpected out¬ 
break. 

As the train drew up at the platform 
the clergyman rose too. He held (mt his 
right hand, pahn uppermost, for uif all to 
see. Across it, long healed but for ever 
existing, was the sear left by a terrible 
bom in the shape of a poker head. 
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FINE body of men, truly, 
from the tops of their 
greased and fuzzy locks to 
the soles of their dusky 
feet. Noonong proudly 
fingered the fishbone barbs 
cunningly let into the head 
of his spear. The job had taken him 
some time, but it had been worth while. 
Muttung, grizzled and not q,uite as erect 


as his fellows, looked around with pride 
at the other warriors. Quite content to 
let them brandish the boomerangs, the 
nulla-nullas, spears and helimans, he 
carried instead the bora stone, an im¬ 
mense one of its kind, called Gooping ” 
(i.e., battle-axe), because of its shape, 
and almost a foot long. 

The once clear crystal quartz was now 
grey-black, doubtless with smoke and 


age. It had been used in sacred rites 
connected with countless tribal cere¬ 
monies reaching back into the dim past. 
Its history went far beyond the recollec¬ 
tion of the oldest man there. Muttung 
put the last streak of white clay on 
Kindoo's bottom ribs and proudly sur¬ 
veyed his morning's work. Of fearsome 
appearance, with bodies streaked with 
red and white ceremonial markings, his 
group of men looked ready for 
an 3 rthing, their sulahs of wallaby 
and possum-skin lending a touch 



“ Preceded by the 
gum-leaf band and the war¬ 
riors, the camp scene attracted 
much attention....” 


of savagery. Loath to waste the last 
drop of colour, he added another stripe 
to Kindoo, the tall one. 

Claudie Snow, dressed in little else but 
a few markings, ' capered about, 
yabbering: 

“ Crikey, Granpa! Kindoo got two 
time as many rib' as any other ^fella!— 
Look like pole in petticoat in that 
possum-skin!” 

Granpa straightened his back and 
reached for his pipe. 

‘‘You too smart, Claudie Snow! You 
run longa mumma, tell ’em g^et little 
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lliT^USTRATED KT . 

Adrian Watts 


Connie ready sit on lorry. Sergean’ be 
’long closeup minit!” 

This was granpa’s day, and he 
meant to make the most of it. He had 
been deputed by Sergeant Jones to find 
enough suitable blackfellows for a gum- 
leaf band. In addition, he required about 
a dozen men to march, painted and 
garbed as their forefathers had been, 
and a few miscellaneous men, women 
and children to appear on a lorry, 
which would be transformed into a 
blacks’ camp. Bones, the butcher, had 
lent most of the weapons from his 
collection. The float was to be a feature 
of the procession, which was part of 
the centenary celebrations of Scrub- 
ville. 

A COLD wintry blast found its way 
down the road, stirring the dead 
gum leaves into miniature whirlwinds. 
Mrs. Grubb, with her painted body 
draped in a floral kimono, thrust herself 
half-through the door of her canvas 
home. The westerly which had appeared 
with the dawn sent her hurriedly inside 
again for a blanket. 

All very well for the sergeant, she 
thought, to roll along in a good govern¬ 


ment suit that no breeze could find its 
way through—^to roll along on a 
beautiful sunny day like last Saturday, 
and cajole them into dressing up—or 
perhaps it should be undressing —^for 
the show! 

Even yesterday had been a perfect 
day, when they had brought the lorry 
and showed everyone where they were 
to sit or stand, so that there would be 
no hitch'at the last. 

Another blast made her regret her 
eagerness to be in the limelight. Even 
a free dinner, tobacco and beer and a 
share of the expense allowance granted 
by the committee, and perhaps the five 
pounds’ prize for the best float—if the 
judges liked theirs well enough—didn’t 
seem so entrancing. She fumbled with 
the tying strings of her wallaby-skin 
skirt, and commented profanely on the 
tailoring abilities of the man who had 
fashioned it. 

“ Musta’ thought I had waist like the 
wasp!” she grumbled. More criticism 
was cut short by the arrival of the 
lorry, which stopped near the group of 
warriors to wait for the coloured folk 


who were to grace it. The sergeant and 
a few coloured helpers had made a 
realistic little camp scene on the lorry 
top, complete with bark gunyah in a 
setting of greenery and a tiny fire. 
There was a tree, on which would hang 
a goanna and a wallaby, which old 
Quick-eye was to have ready by starting¬ 
time. 


T he gum-leaf band, in cricketing 
attire, had marched ahead, and the 
sergeant proceeded to get his crowd to¬ 
gether. t 

** Now,” said he, “ you feller all 
ready?—That’s right! You made a 
good job of them, Granpa, In a minute, 
when we get the group set, you 
warriors can all walk down to the show- 
ground and meet us there. Now, where’s 
the women and kids? Hey!—Mrs. 
Grubb, you can’t go in a blanket! No 
blanket in your camp hundred years 
ago.” 

Mrs. Grubb reluctantly tossed aside 
the blanket. Granpa’s dog, Nellie, and 
her pups, promptly sat on it. 
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“ Can I have piller, well?” she com¬ 
promised. ** Gettit backache sitlin’ too 
long!” 

It was one thing to be the cynosure 
of admiring eyes, but quite another to 
have the wind whistling around one’s 
not-too-youthful bones. The sergeant 
toyed with the idea of Amelia and 
Daisy wanting pillows, too. 

‘‘No!” he said decidedly. “No 
pillows a hundred years ago. Got to 
make this show look just right, or white 
people think you don’t know anything 
about old coorie ways. Now, Amelia, you 
hold this snake on forked stick over 
the fire. Let people see ’em. Daisy^ 
hold. bark with honeycomb!—Now, you 
men going to sit on the lorry, come on. 
You sit near the fire, Granpa. Claudie, 
you stand beside the tree, keep Nellie 
^nd her pups from the goanna.—Hey, 
Granpa, where’s Quick-eye, with the 
wallaby?” 

Quick^ye had no difficulty in getting 
through the crowd. 

“ Killem wallaby little bit too soon, 
boss,” he explained. “ Better puttem 
kerosene on, keepem smell down!” 

The sergeant took the kill and hung 
it in the tree. Everyone but Nellie and 
family moved further to windward. 

“ VHiere’s Daisy and the other picca¬ 
ninnies?” Amelia had her fat little black 
baby beside her. “ Where’s Mrs. Snow’s 
little girl? Whose baby sitting with you, 
Mrs. Grubb?” 

“ My little granchile, Robbie, from 
Windy Mountain. His mother come down 
yestiddy to spen’ the week with her 
auntie. She got *nother little boy name 
Freddie, but he dash’ little weepin’ 
vnller. I nebber see him much till 
yestiddy.—There’ his mumma!—^Where’ 
the baby?” 

Her ^ughter-in-law shrieked back: 

“ I think little Robbie gettin’ 
ammonia! He shake an’ shiver all the 
night! Couldn’ think o’ lettin’ Robbie 
sit in roarin’ wind when he gettin’ 
ammonia! Lissen ’im cough!” 

Robbie couched obediently into his 
lolly-pink bunny-rug and" butted his 
woolly black head into his mother’s 
shoulder. 

“Fetch, Freddie, well!” yelled gran- 
ma. 

“ Bring anybody who isn’t catching 
anything, only bring them quickly! The 
procession starts soon, and no time to 
spare!” ordered the sergeant as the 
young mother disappeared into the 
crowd. He looked round again. Daisy 
was making a belated appearance. 

“ Sufferin'sunsets! Daisy! You can’t 
sit on the camp scene with pmk 
bloomers under that wallaby-skin petti¬ 
coat!—Haven’t you got brown ones, or 
brown swimmers, or something? Strike 
a light, woman, where would your 
grandmother’ve got pink bloomers 
from?” 


LUCKY DAY 

Daisy looked obstinate. 

“ This skirt got no make or shape 
’bout it, an’ the silly guy what make ’im 
split ’im up in all little tails! Anyway, 
where Mrs. Grubb get them she got on? 
Celanese, too!” 

The sergeant explained patiently. 

“ My missus bought a couple of pairs 
for Mrs. Grubb and Amelia, and gave 
to them last night down town. Must 
have forgotten yours till the last 
minute, so she got another pair, but 
must have forgotten to give them to me 
for you.” 

“ You did have a'packet when you left 
home,” volunteered Bones the butcher. 

“ Oh, well, I’ve dropped them some¬ 
where. Noonong, you run along the 
road a bit and findem silk bloomer; 
can’t be far along.” 

Noonong moved off unwillingly. He 
was a warrior, and whoever heaid of a 
warrior being sent to look for anything 
for a female!—^let alone bloomers! 

Daisy grew more obstinate. 

“ Silk bloomer? Well, them good 
celanese bloomer Mrs. Grubb got, an’ 
you needn’ think. Sergeant, that you 
goin’ to put me off with the common 
silk one, or the fuji! Mrs. Grubb no 
better than me, an’ I tell you. Sergeant, 
1 won’ budge ’thout I get the celanese 
bloomer jus’ the same!” 

The serg^nt heard, but he was busy 
at the moment. 

“ Strike a light, Mrs. Snow! What’s 
this in aid of? We can’t have CJonnie 
done up like a wedding cake! Didn’t 
you know she’s got to sit like the other 
piccaninnies, only possum skin round 
hcrr 

“ But I sit up nilly all las’ night 
lettin’ ’nother frill in this little shell- 
pink crepe-de-chine fcr - Connie, Ser- 
g^nt!~She can’t sit in this wind with 
no clothes! And she can’t wear the 
shell-pink crepe-de-chine ’thout the white 
shoe an' the Shirley Temple sock! 
Snow an’ Claudie nilly nak^; surely 
that *nuff?” 

But Sergeant was adamant. Time 
was short, and the wallaby wouldn’t im¬ 
prove with keeping. 

“No! Either Connie gets undressed 
or stays off altogether!” 

OONONG reappeared as Mrs. 
Snow retreated. 

“Findem stride, boss. Us marchin’ 
fella better get 'long. Close-up time 
start!” 

The marchin’ fells moved with 
alacrity. No beer was to be given till 
after the procession, but you never know 
your luck! 

Daisy disappeared, and liio sergeant 
surveyed bis group. Six men, including 
granpa and Snow, stood or sat about in 
various attitudes. Claudie Snow, with a 
play shield and spear, stood near the 
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tree. Daisy, celanese-dad, took her 
place beside Smoker. 

As Mr. Bones started the lorry Mrs. 
Grubb gave a yell. 

“Yaahhhhhhht!—There little Freddy! 
Grab ’im, Sergeant, ’fore he get under 
wheel!” 

The sergeant grabbed the pot-l^i^ 
little fellow, evidently sent along in his 
birthday suit, and tossed him up to Mrs. 
Grubb. The lorry moved past the crowd 
making townwards. 

“XXEY, Daisy! Give that dulhi a bit 
JlX_ of honeycomb; shut him up. 
He’s done nothing but yell ever since we 
started. Can’t you keep him quiet, Mrs. 
Grubb?” 

“ I can’t do nothin’ with the little cow 
at all. Sergeant. He don’ know me berry 
well. I nebber see ’im till ^yestiddy, his 
mumma bring ’im down, an’ I hope to 
God she leave him home nex’ time!” 

“ No more honeycomb!” Daisy said. 
‘‘That bawlin’ kid scoff 'im all an’ 
granpa sit on the res’ when I put 
down. None lef' to hold now!” 

P RECEDED in the procession by the 
gum-leaf band and the warriors, 
the camp scene drew mnch attention. It 
was unique among the many and varied 
entries and the really beautiful floats, 
which would have done credit to any 
city display. The procession left the 
showgrround, to which it would return 
after traversing the two main streets. 
Several bands played, the prosperous 
township seined alive with people, and 
the sergeant feh pleased with the 
success of his effort. The wind had 
dropped, and all seemed set to fair. But 
there is such a thing as bunig too 
sanguine. . . . 

A FIGURE clad in emerald green 
clambered on to the lorry. She 
seemed to radiate displeasure, and 
plenty of it, and, though slightly 
breathless, was not too breathless for 

“ You thieving white idler!—^What 
you mean by takin’ my chile? I jus’ let 
the little feller outer my cousin’ camp a 
minute, an’ that dam’ sergeant grab ’im 
up! I mn nilly two plurry mile after 
this ear, and los’ the good surf shoe in 
the gully, too! You get inter trouble 
fer this, Sergeant, when my husl^’ 
come outer clink!” 

Mr. Bones stopped the lorry. The 
sergeant turned to Mrs. Grubb. 

“ What did you tell me that was 
Freddie for?” 

Mrs. Grubb looked quite unconcerned. 
“I tole you, Sergeant, I nebber seen 
little Freddie much; wouldn’t know ’im 
from any other dtdhu We oughter 
charge her fer the honey he eat!” 

“Ho yeah? An’ what about the 
sticky state my chile in? All over honey 
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like the jumper-ant!—I had the good 
geisha silk romper ter put on ’im, too. 
Now he too plurry dirty ter take ter 
dog-fight!” The green-clad lady’s 
lamentations were halted by the sudden 
starting of the lorry, and the subject of 
discussion fell off, fortunately, into 
friendly hands. 

Oh, get off, missus, there your dulki 
gettin’ trample on on the footpath,” said 
granpa, helping her Off with a friendly 
push. She toppled into the street, with 
% language growing warmer every 
minute. Before she had gone through 
her repertoire of oaths they were out of 
hearing. 

“ That kid mother bust her win’ pipe!” 
remarked Claudie Snow, making passes 
with his spear at a mate in the crowd. 
“ Hey, Sergeant, there’ another jane 
try in’ to clamber on here!” 

A determined - looking female 
scrambled on to the back. Her ankle- 
length frock of pale blue voile, frilled 
half-way to the waist, and pin-tucked 
the other half, looked out of place in 
that rustic scene. 

“Hey, missus! You can’t come up 
here ’thout askin’ the sergeant or 
granpa!” 

“ To hell with granpa, an’ Sergeant, 
too!” jeered Mrs. Frills, grab¬ 
bing Claudie’s toy spear, and cracking 
him over the head with it. “ Fd ’a’ got 
on this lorry if Jack Lang himself bin’ 
on it, an’ I tell you, Sergeant, I’m goin’ 
ter stay on this lorry till I bus’, if I 
like! My husbin’ on it’ an’’ he didn’ 
tell me he goin’ ter dress up an’ sit nex’ 
ter that Daisy. I’ll teach Smoker ter 
sit nex’ ter anyone else, the sly dingo!” 

The procession had stopped agrain, and 
the sergeant got out. 

“ Now, look here. Pansy, I’ll put you 
in clink if you make a row here. You 
are making a laughing stock of us alL 
Come and sit in the front seat, and you 
can fight it out with Smoker after¬ 
wards.” 

With alacrity, Pansy took the seat 
offered. She had gained a place on the 
lorry, which was, after all, what she 
had set out to do. 

“ Pansy sittin’ nex’ the sergeant! 
My . . ! She’ll be too flash speak ter us 
fella now!” was the remark made by 
Pansy’s bosom friend on the footpath. 

T he procession reached the show- 
ground with no further interrup¬ 
tion. The floats were judged, but, fine 
as the display was, it did not get a 
prize. Fortunately, there was much to 
interest the coloured folk, for the 
merry-go-round and sideshows were 
close. 

“ Keep your places,” said the 
sergeant, “ and I’ll get you some 
dinner. See that no one gets on the 
lorry besides yourselves.” 


There was another person about to 
get on, but she thought it advisable to 
wait till the food appeared. Presently 
the sergeant and Mr. Bones came, laden 
with baskets of bread, cakes and save¬ 
loys. They bumped into an admiring 
bystander, who had come several 
hundred miles from another State to see 
the centenary of his old home town. 
This gentleman was in that delightful 
state which Claudie Snow described as 
being “three sheet’ an’ a coupler eider¬ 
down* in the win’.” 



leaf band sat on the lorry and prepared 
to catch the viands thrown to them. It 
was then that a portly figure clad in 
black marocain put in an appearance. 

“ I’ll have you to know, Sergeant, that 
I nilly run the leg off me tryin’ catch 
up to this lorry all morn in’. I got some¬ 
thin’ to say an’ there’ someone goin’ to 
get the flea in his ear!—That thievin’ 
Noonong bin steal the celanese bloomer 
belong to my daughter Thora, what she 
put on the line near garden fence to 
dry. On’y buy ’em yestiddy, an’ Thora 
bin search all over camp, thinkin’ some¬ 
one bin’ borrer ’im. Poor girl up home 
now, swearin’ like the trooper, on’y 
worse. Now, you, Noonong—what you 
got to say ’bout that?” 

She looked around accusingly at 
Noonong, or, rather where Noonong had 
been. Noonong, however, was an old 
warrior, and old warriors, like old 
soldiers, simply fade away. He had 
begun the fading business when Mrs. 
Snow first appeared. 

“Now,^, I want payment for them 
celanese bloomer!” announced Her 
Portliness. “An’ you. Sergeant, if you 
can’t buy the dress-up clothes, you 
shoulden’ steal ’im.” 

The sergeant was getting fed up. 

“Let’s get to the bottom of this! Did 
you, or did you not, see him steal 
them?” 

The crowd .gathered thicker and closer 
to see the fun. 

“ ’Course I did not see 'im steal 
them,” she mimicked. “ If I did, he 
wouldn’ ’a’ reach’ here—I’d ’a’ crack’ 


his napper with the nulla-nuUa. Thora 
hungem bloomer on line, an’ musta’ bin 
nilly dry when that light-finger sneak 
come 'long. That damn little Lester see 
’im reach over the fence an’ stealem, an’ 
the little dingo never tell his sister for 
coupler hour, ’cause she give him clump 
over his ear las’ night. Anyhow, I don’t 
leave this car without price of 
bloomer!” 

This ultimatum delivered, she sat and 
loosened her left shoe. The patriotic and 
intoxicated gentleman leaning against 
the float had something to say, too. 

“Hear! Hear! It’s the best turn-out 
I’ve seen for years. I’m tellin’ you, 
boys, I’ve come all the way from Red- 
nose River to see this show, and it beats 
everything at Rednose River! — You 
should have got first prize! Never mind, 
this will shout you each a pint!” 

He held a pound note up, but doubting 
his ability to throw straight weighted it 
with a two-shilling piece and then 
hurled it into the lorry. 

P ANDEMONIUM! One would have 
thought there was a hundred 
pounds at stake instead of one. Arms 
and legs waved from the melee, the tree 
collapsed, and Nellie and her pups fled 
with the wallaby and the goanna. Not 
that anyone would have minded! 
Claudie Snow fled with the two-shilling 
piece. Never keep till mumma might get 
it, what you can spend to-day, was his 
motto. 

The sergeant restored order, and 
found several of his warriors missing. 
They were standing a distance away, 
near the booth, looking at each othei 
expectantly. 

“ Now, someone has that pound, and 
it’s meant for the lot of you! Hand it 
over, whoever has it!” 

There were protestations of innocence 
from all. 

“ You can search me. Sergeant,” 
wailed Mrs. Snow. “ I’m nilly pounded to 
the jelly, and you can’t put the pin¬ 
point between the paint smudge on my 

“I got a bit of ’im!” gleefuUy 
announced Snow, holding up an in¬ 
finitesimal corner of the note. Nobody 
else appeared to be lucky, so dinner was 
resumed. 

“ It’s getting late,” the sei^eant then 
said, “ so Mr. Bones '^l run you back 
to camp. Before we go, some of the 
people want you to swing the woora- 
woora, as lots of them have never heard 
it.” 

Granpa rose, his dignity somewhat im¬ 
paired by a saveloy in one hand and a 
bottle in the other. j 

“No! We will not swing that one 
woora-woora!” he muttered sternly. 
Several other gallants backed him up. 

“ There’s women on the lorry,” loftily 
explained granpa, “an’ if they hear ’im. 
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they die. They got ter die!” he ended 
solemnly. 

Snow, sitting on his shield, was 
apparently not such rfh adherent to 
tribal sentiment. 

" Aw, swingit woora-woora—^what 
matter?” he said. ^ 

Had Mrs. Snow heard him his shield 
might have been needed for other pur¬ 
poses than a seat, but that lady was 
hastily fitting herself into Pansy’s 
vacant place. The sergeant breathed a 
sigh of relief. 

** Well, step on it. Bones. We’ll go.” 

It was one thing to say go, but the 
engine seemed to have ideas of its own. 
Bones got out and lifted the bonnet; a 
crowd.of coories gathered and tendered 
advice. 

^‘Hey! That one plug sdze!^ 

“ No, it backfire, boss!” 

Boss, juice mixit wrong way in that 
valve! That one spark jump off!” 

Bones seated himself and adjusted tiie 
gears. The engine stalled again. 

‘‘ How many of them coories on 
behind?” he asked. 
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Mrs. Snow looked back. 

‘‘’Bout hundred, boss; close up 
seventy.” 

“Get off, half of you!” 

There was a sudden lightening of the 
load, and then the lorry moved, only to 
stall again. 

“ How many on behind now?” cried 
Bones. 

Mrs. Snow peered again. “’Bout 
hundred, boss. Close up ninety.” 

The sergeant got out. 

“Now look here! You make them 
understand, Granpa, that if any more 
get on this car Mr. Bones will charge 
for his time waiting for them to get 
off, then there won’t be any expense 
money left to share between you. when 
we settle up!” 

The load was miraculously lightened* 
and the lorry disappeared campwards. 

M rs. snow Umped up the steps. 

She drew a saveloy from her 
bosom and tossed it to Connie'. Nellie’s 
pup got it instead. Snow hit the pup 
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with his spear and rescued the saveloy. 
Mrs. Snow removed her right shoe and 
clasped the left one. 

“ OooooohV* she moaned. “ My foot 
feel crush* ter bits! This flamin’ shoe 
’bout ten sizes too small!” 

Snow laid the weapons on the table, 
together with the tiny frag^nent tom 
from the banknote, and looked longingly 
at it, or, rather, at what might have 
been attached to it, if his luck, and the 
note, had held. He felt a bit woozy after 
several beers. What was it his wife had 
said? Perhaps she expected an answer; 
she generally did. Oh, something about 
her shoe. 

“ Why didn’ you take ’im oflf in the 
lorry, well?” he asked drowsily, and 
went out to sit in the shade. Mrs. Snow 
drew the shoe from her left foot and 
took from it something wrinkled and 
crushed. 

“’Cause I not the fool I look!” she 
answered, sotto voce, smoothing out 
the wrinkled and crushed note and re¬ 
trieving the comer. “ The lottery ticket 
wiU be call’ ‘ My lucky day.’ ” 



The Crossroads 

(Concluded from page 901) 


hand, rising to his feet, and she breathed' 
heavily, remaining silent. 

In the hall downstairs, Garry Scott 
rose abruptly from a seat “ Is she all 
right?” 

John nodded. “ Why, good heavens, 
boy, I had no idea you were still here. 
Sorry if we were a bit abrupt to you up 
there. I was too worried to realise.” 

“ It’s all right.” The boy spoke 
rather formally and stiffly. “ I had no 
business there. I waited because I heard 
Kay say she didn’t ever want to see me 
again, and I wanted to know if I was 
really responsible.” 

John met his glance steadily. “Not 
altogether,” he said briefly, and ez- 
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plained the situation. “ I wouldn’t worry 
too much,” he finished quite kindly. 
“ It’s hard experience now, but shell 
not suffer in the long run.” ^ 

“ I see.” But the uncertainty behind 
the stiffness did not relax. “ Only I feel 
rotten that she’s had to feel like that. 
I didn’t have sense to figure things out, 
and I realised when she was brought 
in.” His voice grew lower. “ I’d never 
stopped thinking—^well, that I thought 
a lot of her, and it doesn’t help to think 
she’ll only hate the sight of me!” 

In that moment, seeing the appeal that 
lay there, John forgot entirely that this 
was the nephew of a man he disliked, 
and that he had considered this boy as 


totaUy unworthy of his daughter’s re¬ 
gard. He only knew that they were 
both normal, decent and sometimes a 
little helpless and not very wise young 
people, struggling to find their own way 
to worth-while maturity, and there was 
perhaps a great deal he could do, in an 
entirely inconspicuous way, to help 
them onwards. 

He shook his head and smiled. 

“ I said before, don’t worry. To¬ 
morrow’s another day, and I think it 
will look a lot brighter for you both 
then.” He laid an arm across his 
shoulders an instant as they moved to¬ 
wards the door. “ As a matter of fact, 
I’d come back in a day or so, if I were 
you—and I yrouldn’t be at all surprised 
if Kay doei^’t feel a ^od deal less 
desperate. Personally, I’m rather sure 
she will.” 
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HE Johnstons were in con- 
ference. The long week¬ 
end, allied with Old Sol’s 
somewhat unexpected and 
generous display of his 
wares, brought forth the 
desire to shake off the 
shackles of * the city's conventions and 
seek the pleasures of nature’s unsullied 
beauties at Lake lUawarra. Here they 
would be alone—alone, that is, if one 
can completely ignore the presence of 
about five thousand other folk with pre¬ 
cisely the same intentions. 

When Pa Johnston had first broached 
the subject of the camping excursion 
each member of the family had seized 
on it with gusto, and the preliminary^ 
discussions took but little more than 
three hours, after which a peace 
descended upon the household. Indeed, 
the neighbours, viewing this unprece¬ 
dented silence in the most sinister light, 
at first had visions of a mass-family 
slaying—but commonsense prevailed, 
and strong men bowed their shoulders 
beneath the burden of the realisation 
that the Johnston twins were still in 
the land of the living. 

Even if tongues were silent within the 
four walls of Pa Johnston’s castle, the 
mind of each of the occupants was 
active, visualising the joys to come. 

J ANICE JOHNSTON pictured her- 
self with^her undeniably attractive 
figure clad in the adorable and 
abbreviated bathing costume she had 
seen displayed at Morgan’s Mammoth 
Stores; parading on the golden, sun- 
kissed sands of the lake beach—^herself, 
the irresistible lure to those bronzed he- 
men of the surf, who would certainly 
throng the place. Then the moonlit 
nights—^romantic walks with the for¬ 
tunate one on whom her choice fell, 
while disgruntled rivals gnashed their 
teeth in impotent fury, heavenly balm to 
an eighteen-year-old female heart. 

The twins, Ian Francis and Cyril 
Vernon—alias Face and Slugs—Shuman 
in form, but possessed of at least a 
dozen overworked devils, thought along 
identical lines. The entire scope of their 


plans could be summed up in the one 
word, “mischief,” 

Ma Johnston entertained luxurious 
thoughts of freedom from domestic ties 
—^no floors to clean and polish; no 
elaborate meals to- prepare; unbroken 
hours of reclining her formidable bulk 
more or less gracefully on warmly 
caressing sands, and living the romance 
in Miss Ayres’ latest novel 

In his accustomed position of last and 
least. Pa Johnston formulated plans em¬ 
bracing a potpourri of pints, schooners, 
fish, pints, and schooners. Maybe he’d 
land a decent “ jewie ”—say twenty 
pounds—perhaps even thirty, or fifty, 
or seventy. Regretfully he gazed at his 
arms. Nature had handicapped him 
cruelly with such short ones—his 
descriptions of his catch to the boys at 
the office would lack that final convinc¬ 
ing and dramatic touch of extended 
arms and distended chest. 

Adopting the pose of paternal 
authority, pa let himself go. 

“We don’t want any bustle on Satur¬ 
day morning. Have everything ready 
by Friday night and well be able to 
get away early. The car will easily hold 
all we need if you only take what is 
necessary. To-morrow I’ll hire a tent at 
Morey’s. I think a double auto tent will 
suit our purpose finely.” 

“ Who’ll put it up for us?” 

These words of his spouse had a 
dampening effect on Pa Johnston’s 
enthusiasm, and the fount of eloquence 
experienced a scorching drought. In 
the manner of an aggrieved pekinese 
barking defiance at a caged lion he 
bristled and blustered. 

“ Really, Martha, I . . . I . . . You . . . 
You . . . Dash it all, I’m not absolutdy 
helpless. To a man of my intelligence 
the matter of erecting a tent is but a 
detail.” He warmed to his task. “ Why, 
I remember, when I was a young man—” 

“ Hey, Pop I What makes your face 
go so red?” This from Ian Francis. 

“ Gee, Pa! Your ears wiggle when you 
. talk.” Cyril Vernon never lagged behind 
his twin sprig of Satan. 

There is a definite limit to the endur¬ 
ance of any man, and pa had reached 


his. No longer red, but a rather unbe¬ 
coming purple, he turned on his off¬ 
spring. 

“ You two told your tongues, or I’ll 
give you-” 

“JohnI” His master’s voice again. 
“You’re making yourself ridiculous. 
Now, boys, time for bed.” The mailed 
fist was bared as the twins showed signs 
of open rebellion. “To bed now!” She 
again brought the verbal barrage to 
bear on her husband. “ I suppose we 
can leave the tent to you, John. We have 
no other choice. I’ll attend to all other 
details.” 


T he passing days brought feverish 
activity in the Johnston household. 
Janice had her costume, ma her stock 
of novels, and pa his lines and tins of 
hooks and sinkers. The twins, too, were 
bitten by the fishing urge, and pa’s bed 
of prize gladioli suffered so severely in 
their search for worms that they never 
fully regained their original glory. 
Their for terrier, not to be outdone, 
nicely accounted for the pansies, carna¬ 
tions and asters, not to mention one. of 
Johnston’s slippers and the doormat. 

Beyond one or two—or may be a 
dozen—trifling incidents such as when 
the twins became hopelessly entangled 
in pa’s new gut lines, or when they tried 
out their home-made rods in the goldfish 
bowl, nothing untoward happened before 
Friday night. 

The Johnstons rose early on Saturday 
morning. So, perforce, did the neigh¬ 
bours. Even Mullins, at the far end of 
the street, who had slept through the 
Napier ea^quake, leapt from his bed 
in alarm and dashed for the safety of 
the open before he realised what the 
commotion really was. 

“ Everything in, Mother?” asked pa. 
Martha Johnston, ever a woman of few 
words— a good few—rose nobly to the 
occasion. ^ 

“ You should be grateful, John, that 
you have a wife who can be trusted to 
arrange matters like this. But you 
grateful! Here am I slaving my 
fingers to the l^ne^ and . . 
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It is a remarkable but established fact 
that a man working in an atmosphere 
of pneumatic drills, riveting machines 
and other noise-producing objects can 
become oblivious of the din around him; 
and pa had been married for over 
twenty years, 

''Ian, Cyril and Janice, you will sit 
in the back. I will sit with your father. 
He needs someone to watch him when 
he drives.” 

The commanding officer had made a 
mental about-face to the field of opera¬ 
tions, and loading went on peacefully. 

“ All ready?” enquired pa. Then 
weh'e off!” 

He pressed the starter. Nothing 
happened. He tried again, with no better 
result. 

“ What’s wrong with the car? I had 
it running all right last night.” 

“ Have you switched on?” Ma ha^ 
the stock questions of the back-seat 
driver. 

” Can’t you see I have?” pa snarled— 
snarled as would a lamb. 

Stage whispering came from the 
twins. ‘‘ I told yer. Slugs. You should’ve 
put those wires back on the plugs.” 

Mrs. Johnston intervened in time to 
prevent what would have, after all, only 
amounted to justifiable homicide. 

“ Aw, Pop, we were only tryin’ to 
help.” The twins considered no further 
explanation was necessary. 

‘‘ Not another word from either of 
you till we get to the lake,” cautioned 
their mother, and the twins subsided, 
though not without dark mutterings. 

T he trouble remedied, the family 
moved off on the great adventure, 
and the street settled back to enjoy a 
serenity the residents knew only when 
Johnston’s annual holidays removed the 
blight of their existence. 

Along Prince’s Highway, and all began 
to enjoy the sensation of moving 
smoothly and rapidly along a route of 
such scenic grandeur. Passing through 
Kograrah, Cyril brightened and leaned 
forward. He and his brother had derived 
a certain amount of amusement from 
thumbing their noses at the drivers of 
the cars they had passed, and by scat¬ 
tering broken glass on the roadway from 
the stores in their pockets. 

“ Hey, Pop! . . .” he began. 

“ Cyril! Silence, please. And don’t 
call your father ‘ pop.’ It’s disrespect¬ 
ful.” 

Mrs. Johnston boasted that she im¬ 
mediately checked any signs of laxity 
in the behaviour of her children. 

Cyril made several more half-hearted 
attempts to» address his parent, but each 
time his first words brought a stern 
rebuke. 

As they stopped to pay the toll at the 
George’s River bridge, however, he 
seized the opportunity, and his speech, 


brief and to the point, brought a 
sudden, deathly hush. 

‘‘ Dad,” he gulped. “ Dad, I left the 
bathroom tap on. and . . . and the plug’s 
in the bath.” 



s cen e s 
are so har¬ 
rowing as to 
Deggar description, so we will" draw 
a curtain over the events of the 
next hour or so. Additional fuel had 
been added to Johnston’s wrath as the 
toll-keeper had demanded another toll 
to re-cross the bridge after turning the 
car, and thereafter Cyril had a newly 
born respect for the unsuspected 
strength which dwelt in his father’s 


arm. 

Midday, and they were rapidly 
approaching Wollongong. Ma Johnston, 
a road map spread on her knees, en¬ 
deavoured to perform the arduous task 
of tracing their route, while at the same 
time lending vocal aid in the driving 
of the car. 

“ Keep straight on, John, and for 
goodness sake steady down. You'll have 
yourself in trouble if you keep up that 
speed. There’ll be a sign at the turn¬ 
off a few miles further on. I didn’t tell 
you to crawl along. We’d never get 
there at this rate.” 

“ Yes, Martha.” John’s answers were 
mechanical by this time. 

“ No! I’ve been looking at the wrong 
part. Pull over and let that car pass. 
Couldn’t you hear him blowing his horn? 
We go on and turn off through Shell- 
harbour.” 

Yes, dear.” John’s face brightened 
visibly. 

The road just skirts the town.” Pa’s 
spirits again dropped to the zero mark. 
He had had visions of a foaming tan¬ 
kard at the local hostelry, and his mind 
had been feverishly act^e, seeking an 
excuse for making a stop. 


N O armed party of grim-faced local 
residents and campers greeted 
them on their arrival at the lake, for 
they were all blissfully unaware of the 
pestilence which had come upon them. 
They still had to meet the twins. 

Row upon row of tents of all sizes 
lined the camping area—^tents ranging 


from palatial affairs, including h. and 
c. w^ater, refrig., elect, light, wireless, 
and all mod. convs., to canvas replicas 
of diminutive dog kennels. 

Having arranged for their position in 
Canvas City, they swarmed from the 
car. Janice, after repairing the damages 
to her facial make-up caused by the 
journey, made her way towards the strip 
of ocean beach, fully aware of the many 
admiring male eyes following her move¬ 
ments. Face and Slugs made a beeline 
for the shallow waters at the edge of 
the lake, where lay a few old water¬ 
logged boats, and within a few minutes 
they had enrolled several other urchins 
V of varying degrees of uneleanliness in 
their band of pirates, and w^ere fiercely 
repelling a boarding attack by an imag¬ 
inary but hostile horde. 

Not unlike a battleship in both bulk 
and progress, Mrs. Johnston moved 
majestically along the rows of tents to¬ 
wards the shops fronting the lake. 
Bread and other things were needed for 
lunch, and also she wished to judge her 
immediate neighbours by viewing their 
possessions, visible through the open 
front of their tents. 

Left to his own resources, pa un¬ 
packed the folded tent, poles, ropes, etc. 
Rather an imposing mass of material. 

“ Let’s have a look at that leaflet that 
salesman gave me,” he soliloquised. He 
fumbled in his pockets. Ah! Here it 
is.” He lit his pipe and settled down to 
an intensive study. ‘‘ H’m . . . pole 1 in 
position A . . . H’m . • 


W HEN the family returned they 
were confronted by a decidedly 
shaky and decrepit structure. Mr. 
Johnston beamed proudly, though a little 
nervously. Really, he could not bring 
himself to believe that it was dignified 
for his well-upholstered wife to be 
forced to make her entrance and exits 
on all fours, and also there wasn’t much 
sense in having a mica window in the 
centre of the floor. Perhaps it had been 
the wrong leaflet he had been given. 

Overcome at the sight of her tempo¬ 
rary home, ma leaned weakly against 
the radiator of the car, peeping through 
the loosely sagging folds of the canvas. 
Unfortunately, Johnston had forgotten 
to put the hand-brake on, and his better 
three-quarter’s not inconsiderable weight 
set the car in motion. Slowly, almost 
gracefully, the voluminous folds left the 
car and sought Mrs. Johnston for a sup¬ 
port. She proved a week reed. 

As her head emerged from her canvas 
cocoon the air around had a distinctly 
bluish tinge. An impartial listener 
would have been impressed by pa’s 
fluency, but his good lady silenced him 
ruthlessly. 

“John! And in front of the children, 
too!” 
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** fc BARDON me for interrupting, but 
JL can I be of any assistance?*’ A 
stranger had entered the scene. He was 
one of those Grecian god types—about 
twenty-fourish, taH, wavy hair, tooth¬ 
paste ad. smile, and a bronzed, fit 
appearance. Janice, demurely lowering 
her lashes, blushed prettily, inwardly 
smiling complacently at the justification 
of her belief that he had followed her 
back to the camp. 

Really, I have the knack of erecting 
these dashed things, and well have 
things ship-shape in a jiffy. Allow me 
to help yon up, madam,** 

In her acceptance of the young man’s 
offer, ma was voluble, and voluble in 
her case means something—so much that 
her speech was cut short as the job was 
finished. 

** My name is Manwarring—Jim Man¬ 
warring. I am camped next but' one to 
you.*' The efficiency expert gestured to¬ 
wards a tent in front of which stood a 
rakish sports car. "If I can be of 
fuither assistance**—he smiled towards 
Janice—shall be only too pleased to 
help.** 

Late afternoon brought to Pa John¬ 
ston the stunning realisation that no 
hotel existed nearer than Shellharbour. 
Under his wife's eagle eye he had had 
no opportunity to smuggle a bottle or 
two down with him. He was no drunk¬ 
ard, but, hang it all, a man needs the 
solace and courage from a few drinks 
to face his domestic life. Didn't every 
condemned man get his tot before his 
execution, and pa faced a merciless in¬ 
quisition. He was not psychic, but he 
had a d^nite impression of imi>ending 
trouble—a give-and-take affair, with 
himself on the taking end. Martha 
would never overlook a catastr<^he like 
that of the falling tent. 

H ad he been Aladdin, of the won¬ 
derful lamp, Johnston could have 
wished for no better ministering spirit 
than that personal answer to the 
maiden's prayer, Jim Manwarring, 
when he breezed along and asked if Mr. 
Johnston would care for a run into 
Shellharbour. 

Over the brew of the hop—that frag¬ 
rant flower of sweet forgetfulness—pa 
unburdened his soul to his new friend, 
and found a sympathetic and ingenious 
ally ready, wi^ a plan whereby the ex¬ 
pected tongue lashing might be averted. 
Thus, on their return, he prevailed up<m 
Jini to dine with them, and immediately 
after the meal they gathered the filing 
gear and made towards the beach. 

The stillness of night was punctuated 
by snores of a variety of tones and 
strengths as they wended their way 
slowly, Ad ever so carefully, back to 
the camp. The gleam of the true de¬ 
votee in his pale blue eyes, pa was 


TWINS ON HOLIDAY 

describing to Jim the mammoth propor¬ 
tions and titanic struggles of the ono 
that had got away. A whispered faro^ 
well, and he squared his shoulders and 
shaped to enter . the tent. Beyond 
removing Ids boots and holding his 
breath, ^ scorned to sneak in. Alter 
all, if Jim’s surmise was correct, Martha 
was lost in the land of dreams. So she 
was, but Johnston had temporarily over¬ 
looked the fact that the twins still 
infested this sylvan setting. It is im¬ 
possible to preserve either equilibrium 
or silence when one has blundered into 
a trip rope fastened to a lightly 
balanced heap of tins. 

"Jo/inl" 

Pa came to heeL 

Ma must have been rehearsing. The 
lecture was too good for an impromptu 
effort. 

Two " Yes, d^ar (8) !'* and one " No, 
dear!" were pa’s contribution to the con¬ 
versation while he undressed and 
settled between tiie sheets. Still the voice 
droned on. 

** You' . . . you insignificant nincom¬ 
poop. In' front of cUl those people this 
afternoon you humiliated me. How can 
1 ever look anyone in the face after 
this? You deliberately loiocked that 
ridieulotis tent over me." Ma at her 
best spoke in italics. " And you made 
no effort to release me—cleaving that to 
a perfect stranger. Such a nice boy— 
but what must he think of us? I should 
have known better than to come away 
with you,** 

On and on till nature took its toll. 
She slept. 

Possibly the calm after a storm, but 
probably the lull preceding one, Sunday 
brought complete fulfilment of the 
dreams of all concerned. 

Janice found in Jim Manwarring all 
she had desired; the twins had resumed 
their piratical careers, and Pa Johnston, 
taking a> packed luncheon with him, had 
found an angler’s paradise off the ocean 
rocks where no run entangled his lines 
and the fish bit as though the dangling 
bait was . manna from heaven. Ma had 
her books and the time to enjoy them. 

It was Jim who suggested the prawn¬ 
ing expedition that evening. The lake 
waters were right, and the moon, too. 
All Hiat was needed was a light and 
net scoops, and these were easily con¬ 
structed or rented. 

The entire family, plus Manwarring, 
took part. The shallow waters permitted 
wading, and even Martha tucked up her 
skirts and plunged in. Attracted by the 
light, the prawns swarmed round and 
were scooped up into a large tin. Faee 
and Slugs, particularly, were expert in 
netting the crustaceans, having previ¬ 
ously spent some hours practising on the 
tadpoles in a nearby creek. 
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Probably it was sheer coincidence that 
Ian Francis netted his mother’s up¬ 
raised foot at precisely the same moment 
that Cyril Vernon’s scoop enveloped his 
father’s head. Even allowing for ma’s 
advantage in avoirdupois and girth, her 
splash was a more spectacular bffort 
than that of her husband, and when her 
head broke water as she came up—^well, 
local fishermen still tell of the night 
they heard a seal in the lake, evidently 
fighting a madly trumpeting elephant. 


S UCCULENT prawns, freshly boUed, 
partially placated the irate parents, 
and with each one more or less gorged 
to repletion they prepared for bed. By 
the dim lamplight Mrs. Jphnston pre¬ 
pared a jdly for Monday’s lunch—a 
black currant one, her favourite—and 
poured the mixture into an enamd bowl 
which had been standing on the folding 
table outside the tent. 

Monday morning saw a repetition of 
Sunday’s programme—flirting, reading, 
fishing and mischief-making — each 
practised by an expert in the chosen 
sphere of activity. 

Fried fish—pa had again been success¬ 
ful—^was the main luncheon dish, 
followed by jelly and smotherings of 
cream. 

“ Dashed clever the way they do these 
jellies up nowadays," remarked pa as 
he attacked his with evident r^ish. 
“ Even put in pieces of the fruit itself." 
With his spoon he indicated a darker 
blob faintly showing through the rich, 
dark jelly and its mask of cream. 

The inner man content. Pa Johnston 
sat back to enjoy an after-dinner pipe. 
Martha and Janice began the cleaning 
up preparatory to breaking camp. Ian 
Francis poked his head into the tent. 

"Hey, Ma!" he called. "Where did 
yer put me tadpoles?" 

" I didn’t see any of those nasty 
wriggling things. Whm did you leave 
them?** 

" When we were goin* prawnin’ last 
night I put ’em in that enamd dish on 
the table outside, and it ain’t thm 
now." 

From the Daily MaiL 

WoOengony ,. Wednesday. 
The five members of the Johnston 
familyt of 17 Church Street, Suburbia, 
are progressing favourably in the local 
hbspitaL Until one son, Ian, was rs- 
moved to another ward, Mr, Johnston 
exhibited touching paternal considera¬ 
tion regarding the lad^s welfare. Despite 
his weakened a^ition, the father con¬ 
stantly endeavoured to reach his son*s 
bedside, and his clenched hands bore 
mute but eloquent testimony of his 
anguish at the misfortune which hod 
befallen the boy. ' 
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T here were ^ests on the 
lawns at Melisande! People 
walking about in twos and 
threes, staring at each other 
in the suspicious manner of 
the recently introduced . . . 
parrot - coloured umbrellas 
wide open in the sunny spaces . • . little 
tables here and there, teetering in the 
wind . . . wireless music blaring from 
the house . . . 

Phillipa, looking out over the broken 
stone wall to the sea, suddenly hated it 
alL Hated the chattering crowd, the in¬ 
trusive festive colouring^s, the very im¬ 
pulse that had prompted her into coming 
ba^ for this surreptitious peep at her 
old home. 

It seemed senseless and vulgar now« 
that impulse. Out of keeping with the 
dictates of the Wynstay traditions that 
demanded a certain standard of dignified 
behaviour. She should have known that 
it would hurt her unendurably to see 
strange people poking round in those 
haunts that she had known from child¬ 
hood . . . ezclainling over the sponginess 
of the turf they walked on . . . going 
into ecstacies about the piidmess of the 
Virgilia Capensls that was now in 
bk>om . . . asking curious questions that 
had to do with the age and the history 
of the place ... 

She looked resentfully towards fat 
Marion Hansford, who dressed in an 
outrageously flowered frock, was beam¬ 
ing broadly on everyone in reach of her 
smile. She was almost sorry now that 
she had met Marion at the Healesville 
Golf House a month ago, and been 
drawn ' willy-nilly into a surprisingly 
sudden friendship that had demanded 
equal confidences. 

“ So youWe the Wynstay girl who got 
married and widowed in a year,*’ Marion 
had exclaimed in her rich, throaty voice. 
*^My dear, I know the man who has 
bought your old place! Warwick—Ricky 
—Smith! He’s going to do Melisande up 
so that nobody’ll know it for the same 
house, he says. He’s a darling—Ricky. 
And he’s having a perfectly divine party 
on the sixteenth! To show off his new 
possession, of course. Ricky is simply a 
boy in some respects . . ! My dear, you 
simply must come with me. Your 
married name ... he won’t know you 
for a Wynstay, and I shan’t put you 
away . . ! You simply must come and 
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have a look at what he’s doing! It will 
be heaps of fun!” 

B ut it wasn’t exactly heaps of fun, 
reflected Phillipa, digging her 
sharp little spiked heels into the earth. 
It was horrible. She, feeling an inter¬ 
loper—and a sneaking interloper—on 
her own native heath, as it were. She 
didn’t know any of the people who 
trailed round after the new owner— 
didn’t UKint to know any of them. Her 
resentful blue eyes looked swiftly to¬ 
wards Ricky Smith, who stood for a 
moment leaning against the stone wall 
with an air of abstraction. 

He was a tall man, just nearing 
middle-age, with dark hair thinning at 
the temples, and keen grey eyes that 
were absurdly young. He bad the brown 
sinewy appearance of a man who had 
worked out of doors all his life, and a 
look of gentle obstinacy about his whole 
bearing that gave him an aspect of being 
curiously on the defensive. 

Phillipa felt her heart hardening. 

” Just the sort who would have money 
to fling around,” she thought drearily. 
” And that money will be spent in vul¬ 
garising the whole place until it 
achieves a different character altogether! 
It won’t be Melisande any longer . . ! 
It will probably erupt in horrible white 
icing statues and hideous, painted 
gnomes! There’ll be beastly new con¬ 
crete flowing everywhere, and grave¬ 
yard edgings! I shouldn’t wonder if he’d 
buy a couple of antiquated cable trams 
and stidc them in the middle of the 
lawn! And inside . . .” 

She turned desperately towards 
Marion Hansford. 

“Won’t we have to go soon, dear?” 
she asked.- “I’m catching that late 
service car to Bendigo, remember, and 

you . . .” 

“Plenty of time, darling!” Marion’s 
eyes, bold behind their mascara- 
blackened kiShes, raked the lawns and 
the long, curving drive that swept in 
from the side of the house. “ We simply 
must have a talk with Ricky first. There 
he is over there! Isn’t he too perfectly 
sweet for anything?” 

FTIHE gruests had arrived at Melisande 
JL early in the afternoon. Ricky had 
shown thra round with the imperturb¬ 
able air of the perfect host. First, the 


house, green, with its fluttering curtain 
of creeper, then the stone-paved terrace 
and the garden sloping down to the cliff. 
They, of course, did not see what he 
saw. The plaster peeling off the walls; 
the mouldy patches like grotesque maps 
under the ceilings; the ant-eaten state 
of the woodwork. They didn’t notice— 
or he hoped they didn’t!—^the scarcely 
perceptible odour of bad drainage, the 
musty smell of rankness and decay. 

On the surface, it all had the ftpp^r- 
ance of orderliness and a certain meb 
lowed richness. The same aspect that 
it had worn for him when he had bought 
it two months before, without taking 
proper stock of things . . . Oh, yes, he 
had been swindled all right! Swindled 
just because he had been so confound¬ 
edly enthusiastic, so criminally careless 
in the matter of details, so eager to step 
straight into the owner^ip of a property 
that would provide the necessary 
picturesque background for a man who 
had come suddenly into money. And it 
was a pig in a poke he had purchased! 
A veritable pig in a poke! 

He would always remember that he 
had seen the place first at night, trans- 
muted'by silver moonlight into ah abode 
of enchantment. The Wsmstays, he 
would remember too, had themselves 
suggested that he, tte potential pur¬ 
chaser, should make his inspection by 
night. Two of them there had been! 
Clifford and Dale, both very polite, both 
of them making him feel that he be¬ 
longed to an inferior race. There had 
been a sister, too, joint-owner of the 
property, but on that memorable night 
she had been confined to her room with 
influenza—something for which he, a\^- 
ward in the company of women, had 
been profoundly thankful. 

f 

IHKV had dazzled him, the two 
- easy Wynstay men, stalking round 
with their long strides, talking their 
effortless, cultured talk. They had 
dazzled him so that he had not seen 
what he was not expected to see. The 
frightful state of disrepair through the 
whole enormous house. The carpets 
hanging together by skeleton threads, 
the leaks in the roof, the br^en win¬ 
dows, the mouldy walls, the vaS kitchen 
with its decrepit stove and scuttling 
cockroaches. Their talk had been so 
smooth and rich, matching the whisky 
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which they had poured with a 
sedulous generosity in that dim, 
rose-shaded room. 

And then there was the question 
of boundaries. Quite naturally he 
had assumed that the property 
sloped down to the extreme edge 
of the cliff. His examination of the 
plans on paper had been a remarkably 
cursory one, cut short by the elder 
Wynstay’s charming flood of reminis¬ 
cences. It was only after the sale had 
become an accomplished fact that he 
realised a certain ambiguousness in the 
matter of that front boundary, line of 
the Melisande property. Realised, too, 
that he had as much chance of laying 
the nimble-footed Wynstay brothers by 
the heels as he had of capturing an elu¬ 
sive pair of glow-worms in his two hands. 

He had been sold—properly sold—and 
the only consolation was that as far as 
money went he could well afford it . . . 

T hey had had tea in the long, low 
drawing room, served by his twit¬ 
tering old Aunt Emma, who was finding 
it difficult to get used to the unaccus¬ 
tomed grandeur, and the girl she had 
got to help her in the kitchen. Every¬ 
thing had been a success. Out of doors 
it was all perfect—the grass (he had 
cut it himself), the flower-beds gay with 
late-blooming stocks and larkspurs, the 
milky-blue sea curving round to the red 
cliffs of Momington. People were mov¬ 
ing about, walking and talking in little 
groups—odd friends he had picked up 
since coming down from the country. 
Young Howard Ross just through his 
medical course; a handful of. smartly 
dressed women confusingly alike; plump 
Mrs. Hansford partnered by an ex¬ 
quisitely fair girl whose delicate face 
was marred by an expression of sulky 
boredom. 

‘‘ Ricky, dear, you look like a gargoyle 
or Lot's wife,” said the rich, purring 
voice of Marion in his ear. “ If you 
want to take a let-up from your gfuests, 
choose somewhere less conspicuous. A 
coal-hole or a broom cupboard for pref¬ 
erence.” 

Ricky turned abruptly, smiling. He 
liked plump, over-dressed Marion, who 
had rescued him from the boredom of a 
city hotel in the winter. Even her in¬ 
cessant, accented speech (they said she 
had talked her husband into his grave) 
left him unperturbed. 

** Stay and have dinner,” he implored 
with a boyish eagerness. “ Everybody 

else is going, but if you and Miss-” 

He flashed a swift look towards the tall, 
fair girl who stood looking sulkily out 
to sea. ‘‘You must forgive me,” he 
apologised, “but I'm wretched at re- 
memberi% names . . .” 

“ Mrs. Ware—Phillipa Ware,” thrust 
in Marion smoothly. She whispered be¬ 
hind cover of her fat, beringed fingers. 
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“Quick! 
The roof 
just above 
the stair 
landing!” 


“Lost her husband two years ago, poor 
dear. Just^a boy, he was. Fell over the 
gorge at Mount Buffalo!” Her made-up 
eyes glinted at him kindly. “ Sorry we 
can't, Ricky. Phillipa's stuff is in the 
car, and I'm driving her straight back 
to be hoisted on to a service bus. My¬ 
self, I'm due at the Andersons'. Sub-let 
my fiat to-day • . 

“ Oh, I say, I'm sorry.” 

T here was genuine regret in 
Ricky's deep controlled voice. He 
looked at the tall girl—she hadn't a 
married look, somehow!—^but her gaze, 
cold and aloof, went past him. He was 
conscious of a momentary irritation. He 
felt a sudden urge to break through her 
guard, to make her give him her full 
.attention. 

“ I hope you haven't been bored,” he 
said diffidently. “ I'm rather keen on my 


house. I forget that other people 
mightn't-” 

“ Oh, Ricky!” Marion sounded a little 
breathless. “It's been simply divine. 
Everything is just too, too perfect!” 

“ You might think so,” said Ricky 
with a sardonic laugh. He looked back 
over his shoulder at the house, picture 
esque with its style of early Colonial 
architecture. “ Well, you're wrong, 
Marion! It's all rotten with the rotten¬ 
ness of a smooth red apple that is filled 
with codlin moth inside. I should never 
have bought the place if I'd gone into 
it thoroughly, but I let myself be pulled 
by the nose—^hoodwinked like any 
simpleton. The Wynstays —their kind* 
rotten to the core—are adepts at that 
particular sort of hoodwinking, always 
being careful to keep the right side of 
the law, of course.” 

He warmed to his subject, unaware 
of Marion's shocked red face^ unaware 
of the white tenseness of the girl beside 
her. 
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“Look here now!” He winged a de¬ 
risive figure at the bit of broken stone 
wall. They tell me now that my actnal 
property doesn’t ei^tend so far down aa 
this, but stops at that line of tea^-ttee 
there . . ! There’d be nothing to stop 
any otKer fellow from c<miing along and 
planting himself right in front of me 
on top of the cliff! I’ve seen lawyers 
about it, but apparently there’s nothing 
doing. I didn’t have my boundaries 
clearly defined!” 

He laughed again,, the short, bard 
laugh of the bitterly disillusioned. 

“ Oh, I’ve paid for it all right—twice 
the value!” His long arm swung out 
like a daiL “ Bdiold my moth-eaten 
castle!” 

“ Well, at least you must expect to 
pay for the moths,” said Phillips in h^r 
cool, challenging voice. 

“Yes, I expect so,” said Ricky grimly. 

They looked at each other, hostility 
alive between them. 

“ Let’s go down and have a look at the 
beach,” giabbled Marion, pushing Ricky 
desperately before her. “Look, every¬ 
body is coming up!” 

They went, Ricky saying a few fare¬ 
wells on the way. 

It was on the dghth step of the steep 
cHff-stair that Phillipa met disaster. One 
moment and her pretty high-heeled shoe 
was planted securely in the centre of 
the wobbly atone. The next, and it had 
twisted sickeningly over. 

“ Oh, 1 should have knownV* gasped 
Phillipa ae she crumpled up, fighting the 
pain and the bladmeas that enveloped 
her. “I iteuld have known!” 

P hillipa lay on the oimdi in the 
downstairs bedroom. Her head 
was uncomforiably propped up with 
pillows. Someone had spilled some water 
down the neck of her green frodc. She 
was sipping brandy, hardly knowing 
what she was doing. 

“ My poor, poor girl!” Marion’s voke 
was running on in a perfect spate cf 
words. “ How on earth you could do itl 
And to faint like that! Such a pro¬ 
tracted faint! I declare it frightened 
the wits-” 

If only Marion would stop talking, 
thought Phillipa wildly. If only everyone 
would go away and leave h^—even the 
doctor. Doctor Ross, that red-headed, 
freckled friend of Warwick Smith’s. He 
was doing something to her foot now. 
Someone had wrenched off her shoe, slit 
up her sheer.silk stocking. My best pair, 
Ae thought in p^enthesis. What a 
beastly shame! Now everyone was 
going. Even the room was receding— 
the room with its mottled walls and 
dusty curtains and the rose-coloured 
carpet over whkh she had trundled a 
squeaking old-fashioned sweeper more 
tunes than she could count • • . 


MY NATIVE HEATH 

“ Sorry,” said the slightly nasal voice 
«f young Doctor Ross, “ but I can’t help 
hurting you. I’ve got to find out—see?” 

“An righ^ go ehead,” said Phillipa, 
shutting her eyes .... 

After all, it didn’t hurt much. Not 
much when you compared it with other 
hurts. This was only a matter of flesh 
and bone and nerve. Other hurts went 
deeper. Things like finding out as soon 
as she had married Gerald that she had 
made a mistake . . . The time they had 
come and told her that he had fallen 
accidentally frmn the side of the gorge 
. . . the time Clifford had told her that 
they must sell Melisande . • • just when 
she had dug herself in again after that 
brief partnership with poor Gerald . . . 
Horrid moments about money . , . about 
arranging things for a possible buyer. *. 
She, hand in glove with Clifford and 
Dale, because the Wynstays always 
stuck together . . . loathing all the little 
deceptions about the sale of the house, 
but going on with them because Clifford 
had to have money to pay his debts • . . 

“ A BAD twist,” commented Doctor 
Ross. He said a few technical 
words about tendons and little bones and 
the possible need for a plaster setting. 
“ In any case,” he finished firmly, “ she 
mustn’t be moved. She’s not fit to be 
bumped round in anybody’s car . . •” 

“ Good Lord!” ejaculated Ricky. 

He looked glum, hanging round the 
bedroom door. A nice ending to the 
afternoon! This accident had sent the 
guests scurrying off without giving him 
time for proper farewells. He felt that 
he had failed in his duty as a host, all 
because of that tall, slim girl with the 
hostile blue eyes, who ky on the cou^ 
with her lips preseed hard together. 
“ Good Lord!” he said again. 

He tip-toed in with Marioii, who was 
glancing uneasily at her watch. 

“ Where were you taking her, 
Marion?” 

“ I told you.” MarioB was plainly di»> 
oomfited. BEer eyes did not meet his. 
“Of eouiae she can’t go in a sorvico 
car . . ! And there are people in my 
flat. I could get on to some of her 
friends if « * .” 

“Didn’t you hear what Ross said? 
She mustn’t, be moved.” 

Ricky looked at the girl who lay with 
closed eyes, scarcely seeming to breathe. 
Something tugged at his heart. She 
looked so young, so desolate lying them 
helpless and in pain. Such a child to be 
married—and widowed. And she was 
unhappy. Anybody could see that ^ 
was unhappy . . . 

“ It’s all right, Marion,” he said 
gently. “You mustn’t w orry. Get her 
luggage in from your car. mmd 
stay here, of course. Nonsense! I in¬ 
sist . . ! After all, 1 am rei^ns&le . . . 
And Aunt Emma was a folly trained 
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nurse long before she kept house for 
me on the farm.” 

Marion’s protests died on her lips. 

“ All right, Ricky, btt don’t blame 
me,” she said with a shrug of her plump 
shoulders. 

There was a queer, speculative look 
in her eyes as she took leave of Ricky. 

“ Perhaps it’ll all be for the best,” she 
said with an enigmatic smile as she 

waved a podgry, white hand and shot 
round the curve of the drive. 

T here were black boughs weaving 
outside the window when Phillipa 
came to a clear knowledge of her sur¬ 
roundings . . . The blacl^ boughs of the 
elms, and the . billowing silken 
curtains •.. She struggled up wUh a 
little cry . . . Her foot! Of course .. .! 
She was at Melisande, in the old 

bedroom . . • Someone had lifted her into 

the bed that had once been Clifford’s 
bed . •. She was wearing her blue uight- 
dress, the frightfully modem one wHb 
the high neck and the ridiculous puffed 
sleeves . . • And it was quite dark now 
outside—dark and terrible. She opened 
her mouth to scream . . . 

Aunt Emma, a kindly soul with the 
figure of an hour-glass and a long, 

placid face, was padding across the 
carpet with a tray in her hands. 

“ Something to eat, dearie,” she said 
in her soft, comforting voice. “Just a 
little bite of chicken and some sherry. 
We let you sleep on . • 

« But-” 

Phillipa passed a bewildered hand 
across her fair tangle of hair. She felt 
daaed and incapable of consecutive 
thougdit. What a horrible situation she 
was in. 'The whole thing was impossible. 
She, there at Melisande, accepting 
its owner’s hospitality after what 
they had dcme; after what he had 
•aid . • . She’d have to get someone to 
take her away—at once. Get on to them 
by telephone. There were pknty of 
people she knew in Momington . . . 

Sudden realisaiion of what this would 
mean rushed in on her ... It would all 
come out . . . who she was . • . how she 
had come in this ill-bred fashion, snoop¬ 
ing round Melisande • • • There would 
be explanationsr^-hard words. She 
simply couldn’t bear it just now. She 
simply couldn’t • • • 

“But I can’t stay Aero,” she said in 
a choking voice# and burst into a flood 
of excited tears. 

“There, there!” Aunt Emma’s voice 
was soothing as she put down her tray. 
She had handled hundreds of fractious 
patients in her time, and already her old 
professional pride was alive within her. 
“Doctor Ross—^he’s such a nice boy— 
was very firm idKnit not having you 
moved • . . not just yet. Don’t take on 
so, dearie. It’s aU right. Ricky says—” 
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And strangely enough, it was Ricky, 
diffident and nervous, who, appearing 
a few minutes later, was able in a few 
crisp words to get her back to some 
semblance of calm . • • 

T WO days . . . three days . . . four 
days . . . 

“,Oh, rot! I tell you my foot is miles 
better now! I simply miLst go!” 

There was something like shame in 
Phillipa’s face as she looked up at Ricky, 
who stood by her couch regarding her 
quizzically. She was aware of his sun¬ 
burnt sinewy neck, his hard hands, the 
deep crowsfeet at the comers of his 
cloudy grey eyes. 

** He’s worked hard,” she thought, ** on 
that place of his in the country, and 
then to come suddenly into all that 
money of his uncle’s . . ! It was natural, 

I suppose, for him to want to splash— 
to buy himself a background like 
Melisande.” 

In spite of herself her values had 
changed subtly in these last few days. 
She could make allowances, where before 
she would have scorned to do so. But 
in spite of thiat, in spite of her shame 
when she remembered how they had 
diddled him—Cliiford and Dale, with 
herself as an accommodating third— 
there still remained the hard core of her 
hostility towards him. 

He was an interloper thrusting in 
where be did not belong. He would 
splash his vulgar money around Meli¬ 
sande—«id by making it blatant and 
over-done. He had no culture, no train¬ 
ing. He would not know the value of 
restraint. . . And then there were those 
unforgettable words of his in the garden 
that afternoon—^“the Wynstays . . . 
their kind . . . rotten to the core!” She 
should hate him for that —and yet, here 
she yiras, trespassing on his kindness, 
savouring his hospitality* while all the 
time ... 

“ I mu9t go, Mr. Smith,” she went on 
in a low, troubled voice. **You don’t 

understand. I- ** 

She bit her lip. In a second she would 
be telling him everything. That she was 
Phillipa Wynstay—^that she was by blood 
one of the hat^ tribe—^there, playing 
the part of a sneak and a cheat . . . 

But Ricky was speaking gently* 
fumbling with an opened envelope in 
his hand. 

** Please, don’t feel like that about it, 
Mrs. Ware . . . I’ve told you before that 
I consider myself responsible ... If I 
had had that loose step fixed up . . .** 
He looked at her, wondering a great 
many things about her in the same 
moment . . . That odd resentment that 
glinted so often out of her clear blue 
eyes . . . that armour of impenetrable 
reserve in which she wmpped herself 
. . . her evident unhappiness . • . 
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“ You know what young Ross said,” 
he went on crisply. “No fooling round 
with that foot yet. From the bed to the 
couch, and we’ll get that couch out in 
the sun to-morrow . . .” Suddenly 
he tore at the envelope in his hand. 

“ Patterns,” he said in a shy, diffident 
voice. “ I wonder if you could help me. 
They’ve come from Harpers. For the 
curtains, and the carpets and chaira. . . 
I want to do things properly, and I’m 
afraid I don’t know enough. I’ve only 
dreamed of it all up there in the 
country; imagined myself with the 
power of creating harmonious surround¬ 
ings for myself, never thinking for a 
moment . . •” 



took the little bits of colour from his 
hands. 

“You see,” he was saying eagerly, 
“I don’t want to alter the character of 
the place. I must keep all that... Noth¬ 
ing new looking or ostentatious ... I 
thought for the drawing room, peacock- 
blue curtains, and perhaps a fawny 
colour for the chairs ...” 

“ No, not that!” Phillipa sat bolt up¬ 
right among the frilly cushions and 
stared in front of her with shining.eyes. 
" Peacock-blue curtains and a black 
floor—dead black. Old rose in the 
chairs, and black again . . . And some 
of those creamy Siberian rugs . . . and 
a Chinese screen with peacocks on it, 
lacquer, and heaps of dull gold . . . You 
might have that dull gold running. 
through everything. The hall, fbr in¬ 
stance, and upstairs . . .” 

Her voice ran on with little breaks of 
excitement. She stopped herself sud¬ 
denly, her cheeks flaming. 

“ Oh, Lord, I’ve an awful cheek!” 

“ Not a bit,” said Ricky with obvious 
delight. “I say, you’ll help me, won’t 
you?” 


“ Yes,” said Phillipa in a stifled voice. 
“ I ”—she turned and looked at him 
frankly—^“I’ve always wanted to go in 
for interior decoration,” ^e confessed 
with a crooked little smile. “I can't do 


even that now, but I’m putting my money 
into a little Collins Street hat shop— 
with a friend.” 


I T was all rather fun! Phillipa’s 
qualms dropped away from her. 
She was, in a way, justifying her exist¬ 
ence at Melisande, and she was at last 
doing what she had always wanted to 
do—^beautifying Melisande, adding just 
those little touches that she had never 
been able to add before; discussing 
colours and textures, the grains of 
various woods; wrangling with Ricky 
over alterations to the garden ... 

“ No, no, Ricky, don’t you see you 
mustn’t have a fountain in the middle 
of that bed? It would be all vnrong . . ! 
In the far corner, perhaps . . . There’s 
a fascinating place where you can buy 
mouldy-looking plaster figures . . .’' 

Oh, yes, it was fun, fun, fun! She 
had mislaid her identity. She wasn’t a 
i^ntful Wynstay any longer; she was 
merely a convalescent invalid, employ¬ 
ing her convalescence to good purpose, 
going from bed to couch, from couch to 
garden, from garden to the first tenta¬ 
tive walk down the cliff . . . 

“You see, I’ve had that stone fixed,” 
Ricky told her. “ I really ought to have 
had it framed in gold.” 

“ Why?” asked Phillipa. She was bare¬ 
headed in the late afternoon sun, with 
a short-sleeved blue jumper that intensi¬ 
fied the colour of her eyes. “ Why?” she 
asked again, and then laughed as his 
meaning rushed in on her. “ Idiot,” she 
called, and moved away, leaning a little 
heavily on her stick. 

Ric^ looked after her, dazed as he 
always was by the exquisite fairness of 
her beauty. He loved her, and yet he 
dared not tell her—^yet. There was still 
in odd moments that queer something 
that lay between them—that something 
' that he had not quite pierced through 
yet. But each day he was getting closer, 
closer ... 

“ Yen’ll be all right, won’t you?” he 
asked anxiously. “I’m taking the car 
into Mornington to see about that 
timber . . . Don’t tire yourself, 
Phillipa.” 

“I’ll be all right—^yes,” she called, 
gaily waving her hand. 

I T was lovdy down on the beach, but 
a little feeling of depression soon 
came over her. The urgent sense of im¬ 
pending trouble seemed crystallised into 
something definite when she climbed the 
cliff and ran full tilt into her brother, 
Clifford, and a strange, furtive little 
man, who were bending over the ground 
obviously making measurements. 

There was a note of injury in 
Clifford’s lazy voice as he hailed her. 

“ Phillipa* by the Lord Harry! What 
ever are you doing here?” He heai^ 
her out with a perfunctory politeness, 
bursting into loud laughter when ^e 
had finished. “Well, if you’re not the 
coolest customer . . I And I’m not so 
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sar« if you’re not a traitor in the Wyn- 
etay camp! What will you do if anyone 
unmasks you?” 

** They can%” said Phillipa stub¬ 
bornly. ** No one ever comes here, and 
I haven’t been able to go out. But I’ll 
be leaving in a few more days with a 
certain amount of satisfaction. I’ll have 
preserved the old spirit of Melisande— 
and the secret of my identity.” She' 
looked at her brother curiously. ** I 
thought you were in Sydney, Cliff. What 
are you doing here^ the two of you?” 

” Checking up,” said Clifford blithely. 
He was tall and slender, young for his 
years, and his eyes were as clearly blue 
as Phillipa’s own. He radiated the 
famous Wynstay charm as he stood 
there smiling quietly. "Might as w^ 
tell you, old girl. I’ve got a buyer fot 
this bit of cliff frontage. It’s narrow 
as heU, but it’ll do for a narrow house. 
One of those one-room-deep ones • . • 
J. C. Jones is going to put up a posh 
little guest-house shaped like a grey¬ 
hound.” 

"Clifford!” PhiHipa’s voice held a 
note of sheer horror. She felt all the 
blood drawn from her face. " You eanH 
do that! Not for a mere few hundred 
pounds . . I This narrow frontage! Oh, 
it’s too. absurd . . ! And that hbrrU>le 
J. C. Jones! I know his revolting, jerry- 
built creations. Blots on the landscape! 
You simply can’t do this to Ricky Smith! 
We’ve got at him enough as it is! It 
would be iniquitous! His privacy all 
gone, his view utterly spoiled . . ! And 
Melisande mined ...” 

"All right, keep your hair on, old 
girl!” Cliffoi^ faced her with perfect^ 
good humour. "You’ve had your whack 
out of the place, haven’t you? This extra 
bit happens to he mine and Dale’s to play 
about with . . ! It’s a matter of L.SJ)., 
dear child . . ! We simply must have 
the ready cash.” 

"Clifford . . . please!” 

But she knew even as she pleaded that 
there was no moving him. Nothing she 
might say or do could ever move him. 
She left him merry and unrepentant, 
limping up to Ihe house, praying that 
Ricky might not return too soon. 

She looked worn-out thht night. Aunt 
Emnia got her to bed early, ducking 
over her like a concerned old hen. 

Long after Aunt Emma had gone, she 
climbed stealthily out of bed, found her 
writing-case, and wrote a letter. Finally 
she licked the back of the envelope and 
stuck it down, wjth a smile that was 
triumphant if a little weary. 

T here was a storm two afternoons 
later. Thunder douds rolled over 
the white-frothed sea. On the cliff the 
tea-tree threshed as if it must break in 
pieces. Bain came down in thin, white 
streaks, dmmming against the wihdow^ 
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and slashing across the grey slate roof 
of Melisande. 

Ricky, padding about the house like 
a caged wolf, fdt that his mood matched 
the storm. Black thoughts raged in him. 
He had had a letter that morning from 
town. Di<^ Drew, his young lawyer 
friend, had kindly passed him on the 
word ... The Wynstay brothers had 
sold the narrow beach frontage . . . The 
name of the buyer was not disclosed, but 
it was ascertained that he intended to 
build immediately. There was no use in 
tr 3 dng to appeal • • » Nothing could be 
don^ ... 

Phillipa, aware of a new discord in 
Ricky, watched him out of narrowed, 
considering eye^ and was touched for 
the first time by the little cold finger of 
fear. It suddenly seemed to her that she 
had be«i fool as well as knave, staying 
on as she had stayed, without disclosing 
her real identity. Ricky* was a man of 
strong passions. She should g^t away at 
once. Why, if he found out the truth— 
especially if he were to discover the 
nastiness of Clifford’s latest move—he 
might even want to do her injury—to 
kUl her . . ! 

In the shadowy drawing room, after 
dinner, watching Aunt Emma’s steel 
needles flashing out and in, she realised 
with a sudden blinding flash 'of revela¬ 
tion why she had really stayed on . . . 
It wasn’t only her devotion to Melisande. 
It was Ricky—Ricky himself. She had 
grown tb love him in spite of herself, in 
spite of that hard core of hostility at 
her heart She loved him. She would 
always love him. She had sensed some¬ 
thing in him fine and strong and sensi¬ 
tive. She had wanted to stay near him. 
To hear him, to touch him . . . 

fT^E wind moaned round the house, 
JL covering over the hollow beat of 
the sea. The rain broke on toe roof more 
sharply than before. 

"A terrible night,” whispered Aunt 
Emma, stirring the fire. 

Ricky smiled at Phillipa across the 
room. 

"The rain will be getting in some¬ 
where,” he said quietly. " There are in¬ 
numerable leaks—^the Wsmstay's legacy.” 

From upstairs there suddenly came 
the sound of a crash and toe smash of 
water pouring in. For the first time 
Phillips, strung to a pitch of emotion, 
was caught off her guard. 

. "Quick!” she cried. "The roof just 
above the stair-landing! The tiles are 
broken there . . ! U was flooded once 
before. That year that the floods were 
so bad ...” 

Ricky turned and looked at her, his 
eyes widening. Lost now, toe cov er ed 
her face with her hands. It was all 
over . • • 
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Well, the cat’s out now,” she cried' 
hysterically. " But don’t mind me, I—” 

Ricky stood staring in front as if 
turned to stone, feeling as though the 
whole house had crashed about him. He 
could see it ail now ... A dozen little 
things that had vaguely puzzled him be¬ 
fore were now made plain as day . . . 
Phillipa Wynstay Ware! ... Of course! 
The words she had used that day as she 
tripped over the stone. "I toouhi have 
known r* Known about the loose 
stone ... 

He heard Aunt Emma stealthily fold¬ 
ing her knitting and going out to the 
kitchen; saw Phillipa take one step 
forward. " ^ 

"I’ll go in the morning if you will 
lend me your car,” she was saying in a 
proud, choked voice. " But you must 
listen first, Ricky. I didn’t want-” 

" Don’t explain. It’s been a good 
play,” he said heavily. He looked at her 
—^the taut line of her throat, her defiant 
chin. And he had loved her—still 
loved her. One of the rotten Wyn¬ 
stay clan. " Well, I hope you enjoyed 
it,” he said with a grim smile. "You 
Wynstays have had me all along the 
line.” 

Without another look he turned and 
walked clumpingly upstairs to repair 
the damage. She knew he would not come 
down again. 

I 

I T was still gusty in the morning, but 
the storm had died away. Phillipa 
finished her skimpy packing. Aunt 
Enuna had brought in a lavish breakfast 
tray and cried on her shoulder ... 

Well, she would go now before Ricky 
was about. She couldn’t bear to look at 
him again. And she wouldn’t take his 
car; she’d walk; wait along the road till 
something came. She’d go to Marion’s. 
Marion, she realised now, had been 
chockful of romantic ideas from the 
start ... 

Ricky was out Itoe to breakfast^ 
tired-looking, with a grey, lined face. 
His mind was empty of all thought— 
even thought of Phillipa ... He would 
have to get through the day somehow. 

It was with a feeling of disgust that 
he heard the front door-bell ring, and 
the sound of someone being shown into 
toe drawing room. He went in reluct¬ 
antly. A pale young man with Un in¬ 
genuous countenance was staring out of 
the window. 

" My name’s Ti^lor. It’s Mrs. Ware— 
Phillipa—^I want,” he said apologetically. 
" I’m—^well. I’m more a friend than her 
lawyer. We were kids together . . . Mr. 
Smith, isn’t it? They tell me that she 
has Irft here.” 

Ricky confirmed the statement with a 
feeling of relief. 

(Please turn to page 919) 
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HAT the blazes were 
' you ornaments doing 
on the bridge?” 

The Nowra*s second 
engineer stood out¬ 
side the third mate’s 
cabin, mopping his 
streaming face with a sweat-rag. 

Stop! Slow ahead! Stop! Slow astern 1 
'Struth! A man’s arms,^re nearly worn 
out answering that telegraph! Ten 
movements in a minute; I counted ’em; 
nearly too fast for the fourth to log!” 

“ Well, Clinkers,” said the third, 
straining on a clean collar, “ you know 
what the Old Man is like—no chances I 
No wonder they call him ‘ Windy Dick ’ 
^and me in a hurry to get home, too!” 

“ He’s always the same,” growled the 
engineer. Never seems to get tied up 
to a wharf under an hour. What’s 
wrong with the old buster, anyhow?” 

“ No nerve,” answered the third, knot¬ 
ting his tie. '‘No nerve, Clinkers; too 
scared to give her an extra touch on the 
engines; afraid she’ll bump and do some 
damage. It’s his boast that he hasn’t 
had an accident in twenty years of com¬ 
mand!” 

“And not likely to in twenty more!” 
grunted the engineer. “ The o^y thing 
he’ll ever ,get pinched for is furious 
loitering. Why, he even came up the 
harbour, from the Heads to Bradley’s, 
at ‘dead slow!’ Three knots—pah!” 

“ You’re telling me,” said the third. 
“And my missus waiting for me!” 

C APTAIN THORNTON, master of 
the Notura^ was a quiet, unassum¬ 
ing type of man, with a slightly 
religious bent, and he was a 

good man for the Company— 

he never took a chance. If the 

weather was at all bad, he eased his 
ship down, when a younger and more 
vigorous skipper would have kept her 
punching into it, with the possibility of 
straining, or smashing, gear. Should a 
gale be blowing while his ship was in 
port Captain Thornton had all moorings 
doubled up, and remained at the wharf 
until the blow was over. As the Nowra 
was a coasting freighter she was not 
tied to a regular schedule like the pas¬ 
senger ships, and shareholders did not 
mind the loss of a few hours if it meant 
a subsequent saving in repair bills. 

Coming alongside, if the breeze was 
at all fresh on to the wharf, ” Plomp ” 
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would go the Notvra^a off-shore anchor, 
and the ship would be eased down to 
her berth, with a jangling of teleg^'aph 
bells, as though her fat old sides were 
made of plate glass. Once, an impatient 
boss-stevedore, with men standing by— 
on overtime—for the Nowra, had called 
out in the midst of one of these cautious 
terthing operations: 

“Don’t heave that hook up, skipper; 
let the ship stay where she is, and we’ll 
bring the wharf out to you!” 

But Windy Dick had taken no notice, 
beyond the utterance of his favourite— 
and only—expletive “Dear, dear!” 

H IS brother-skippers were promoted 
at different times to the Com¬ 
pany’s passenger vessels. At his own 
request. Captain Thornton remained in 
the Nowra, His explanation was that 
he knew his ship, and what she could 
do. Others, writh a certain degree of 
truth, said that he was scared stiff of 
having an accident with a strange ship. 
Hence the nickname in the Company, 
and along the waterfronts—Windy 
Dick.” 

“ Never had an accident? Never takes 
a chance?” snorted Captain Peters, of 
the Pert4» on the occasion of a carpeting 
over a buckled bow-plate when Captain 
Thornton’s record was held up as a 
shining example by the manager. 
“ Well, at sea, some time or other, every 
master has to take a chance. Ship and 
lives depend on it. Thornton’s just plain 
lucky, sir—and when he has to take his 
chance, God help him and his crew! The 
loss of the Noivra will more than out¬ 
weigh a few tinpot repair bills!” 

Still Captain Thornton went on 4iis 
careful—and to his officers—aggravat¬ 
ing way, until Samson, *the Company's 
marine superintendent, retired, and 
matter of appointing a successor came 
before the board. And the board was 
unanimous in its decision; Captain 
Thornton’s trouble-free record settled 
all arguments. Before he sailed he was 
informed in confidence that it would be 
his last trip on the Nowra, and on his 
return he would fill the coveted berth 
of i^ore skipper. 
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T hat last trip was plain purgatory 
to the officers and engineers of the 
Nowra, Never had she been fussed over 
as she was on this. Captain Thornton’s, 
final voyage. Nothing must occur at 
this stage to mar that unimpeached 
record. But all voyages reach an end, 
even a prolonged coastal jaunt, and late 
one fine afternoon the Nowra left 
Brisbane, homeward bound, in glorious 
weather with the barometer set at fair 
and all meteorological reparts favour¬ 
able. 

But, as they often do, the wind gods 
chang^ their minds. When the ship 
was abreast of Danger Point Light the 
weather took a change. The sky astern 
piled up with ominous, greasy, black 
heaps of cumulo-nimbus clouds, through 
which ragged spikes of lightning spat. 
Off Cape Byroi^ it blew—^and how it 
blew! 

When the mate staggered into the 
chartroom to put a bearing of Byron on 
the chart before the light was blotted 
out, he found the skipper clingring to 
the chart table, staring anxiously at the 
aneroid on the bulkhead. 

“ A black nor’-easter, sir!” 

“Yes. Better ease her down a little, 
Mr. Garth. Dear, dear! Listen to that 
wind!” 

“ But it’s a following wind and sea, 
sir; it’s shoving us along; and we’re 
late enough as it is!” 

“ I’m not worrying about that, Mr. 
Garth! I don’t want the innards shaken 
out of my ship, driving her in weather 
like this, lliere’s a big sea getting up, 
you know!” 

As the mate clawed his way across 
the bridgre to the engine room teleg^raph 
to ring down “ half-speed ” he muttered 
savagely to himself. “ More dam’ delays 
—windiness, that’s all it is! The man’s 
as yellow as a guinea!” ^ 

T he nor’-easter showed no signs of 
taking off; from hard squalls it 
settled down into a real, full-time gale, 
with a high, running sea, and the Nowra 
plugged her way leisurely before it. But 
the last leg of his last trip was to be, 
apart from the weather, an eventful one 
for Captain Thornton. The sea was not 
letting him go Without having one final 
fling at the man who never took chances 
with it. 

Shortly after breakfast the chief 
engineer reported a hot bearing in the 
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port engrine—^the Nowra was a twin- 
screw ship. The eng^ine would have to 
be stopped, and for a few hours the 
ship could only have the use of one 
propeller. 

“ All right, chief,” said Captain 
Thornton. We can peg along; mustn’t 
take a chance of serious damage below 
when we can avoid it. We can easily 
carry on with one screw.” 

“ Ah’m a-feared ye’ll have tae—^wully- 
nully!” said the chief with Celtic 
brevity, and took himself off to his 
domain below deck, from whence his and 
the second’s voices rose intermittently 
into the gale in thin blasphemings as 
they urged their men on to g^reater 
efforts down on the greasy, slippery 
engine room plates. 

Dear, dear!” said Captain Thornton 
as one particularly profane blast relat¬ 
ing to a hammer and the second’s hand 
filtered through the engine room sky¬ 
light and blew on to the bridge. ^ It 
must be awkward down there, with the 
ship jumping about, but there’s no need 
for that sort of language!” 

T he third, who happened to be on 
watch, stared stolidly at the stan¬ 
dard compass. By Captain Thornton’s 
orders he was having the ship farther 
out from the land (and incidentally 
putting miles on to the run) just for 
safety’s sake. Mustn’t take a chance 
with only one propeller to rely on!” 
Then Captain Thornton called him. 

“ Get your glasses, Mr. Glossop, and 
see what you make of that!” 

The third focused on the spot 
indicated by the skipper. "By Jove! 
Looks like a small craft in distress, 
sir!” 

" A trawler, by the looks of her, with 
both anchors down!” muttered the 
skipper. 

Through the glasses the two men 
could see a small steamer about two 
miles in-sho^, driving crazily to her 
anchors, her cables taut as iron bars. 
She was embayed between two far- 
reaching headlands on a dead lee-shore, 
and a ragged red ensig^n whipped in her 
rigging, upside down! The International 
Signal of Distress! 

“ Must have broken down and drifted 
in-shore,” said the skipper. " It’s a 
wonder those cables don’t part. Dear, 
dear! She’s dragging ’em, too. She’s 
only a ship’s lengrth frmn Harkness 
Reef!” 

Astern of the trawler, so dose, indeed, 
that from the Nowra she seemed to be 
on top of them, showed a black band of 
saw-toothed rocks, standing starkly be¬ 
tween the ship and the lighter grey of 
the shore. Surges broke heavily over 
the reef, sending white gouts of spray 
shooting up into the air, to be whirled 
landward by the nor’-eaater. 



T he Old I 
Man 
p 1 a ced his I 
binoculars ini 
the bridgre-" 
box. A startling chang^e had come 
over him. His ruddy face had paled 
a little; there was an expression 
of g^rinmess on it that the third had 
never seen before; its usual slightly 
fatuous placidity was gone; his voice 
had lost its indecisive tone and taken 
on a note of crispness. 

" Tell the mate about that craft, 
mister, and tell him I want him on the 
bridge. Step lively!” 

In a minute the mate clambered to 
the bridge. " Going to stand by her, 
sir? I’ll get the rocket gun and gear 
ready right away!” 

" Stand by her, mister? No! We’re 
going to tow her off! And never mind 
that rocket business; she’s lying bow- 
on; that’s a small enough target, and 
a hopeless one with this wind. By the 
time you shot a line on to her it would 
be too late. Have the towing hawser led 
aft. I’m going alongrside, or as near as 
I can to it.” 

Captain Thornton’s orders were 
clipped and decisive. 

"But—but—^you’re not going to take 
the ship in there —^with one screw out 
of action, sir? Why — why, it’s 
suicide!” 


" Aye, maybe! But that ship’s drag¬ 
gling fart, and she’ll be a goner in ten 
minutes—that’s plain! There*s one long 
chance, and Fm going to take it!** 

« But-” 

" Station the best hand you’ve got 
with a heaving-line on the poop, and see 
that he has some spares. I’ll swing 
stern-on to that vessel as close as I can 
get, and that man’s got to cast a 
heaving-line aboard. When they get it 
let ’em have the towing hawser—and 
keep it dear of our screw! Don’t forgret 
—^the best heaving-line hand you’ve g;ot. 
A lot depends on that one throw, and 
there won’t be time to swing the ship 
twice!” 


The mate shot a worried glance at 
Captain Thornton and caught the rather 
quizzical gleam in the hard, grey eyes. 

"Send the second mate ait, and tell 
the third to let the eng^ineers know 


what’s doing. You stand by the wind¬ 
lass with the carpenter; I might want 
the anchors in a hurry. And look out 
for yourselves up there when she 
swings, and don’t get washed over the 
side; it’ll be dangerous!” 

"Very good, sir!” said the mate, and 
he left the bridge. 

T he Old Man turned to the helms¬ 
man, who, open-mouthed, was ner¬ 
vously polishing a spoke of the wheel 
with his hand. 

" See that peak of rock there?” 

He indicated a pinnacle of rock in¬ 
shore, broad on the bow, that stood up 
on its own like a fang, spume-covered as 
each successive wave-crest swept to¬ 
wards the land. 

The helmsman gulped and nodded. 

" Steer straight for it, and keep your 
ears open. When I give you the word, 
run the wheel hard-a-port. Watch her, 
though—the drive of that starboard 
screw’ll spin her like a top!” 

The helmsman gentled the Nowra on 
to her new course, and she surged shore- 
wards, black smoke belching from her 
stumpy funnel, throwing a fan-shaped 
black cloud ahead. The trawler was now 
about a mile away, and watchers on the 
freighter could see, through the smoke 
and spray veil, a cluster of men on her 
sea-swept foc’sle head. 

Captain Thornton stood near the tele¬ 
graph, and the hands that gripped the 
bridge-rail showed white at the 
knuckles. Could he depend on his ship? 
What would be the outcome of this 
seemingly foolhardy venture? The job 
of swinging the Notora in that embayed 
area, with only one screw, would have 
been quite a ticklish task in smooth 
weather. But steaming at a reef, 
making nearly full normal speed 
through the drive from aft of wind and 
sea, was a totally different proposition. 

If Captain Thornton’s judgment was 
the tenth part of a ship’s length out, 
the trawler was gone—and so was the 
Nowra! She would never pull up in 
time at her present clip, with only half¬ 
power to drag her astern. She would 
either miss and pile on to the reef, or 
crash into the smaller craft and thejr’d 
both go together. There was not the 
least room for a fractional error in 
distance gauging, or for the slightest 
trace of "nerviness.” 

Was it time to swing? He could hear 
the sea pounding the trawler now and 
the scream of her cables as she drove 
back on them. Forward,' the mate stood 
waiting at his post. He looked over his 
shoulder at the bridge and yeUed: 

"All ready, sir; we’re pretty close!” 

C APTAIN THORNTON lifted a 
hand in reply. Then the full force 
of what he was doing broke on him. He 
was risking the lives of his crew as well 
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as hw own. Hia would be mil tbe blame 
to Bhoolder—the man who had never 
had an accident; who was due for a 
snoi' shone billet at the end of this, his 
last vc^age. Was a smashing wreck to 
be the final point in that long career? 
There was just time to get out with a 
whole ship. The mate was right— 
“ Suicide!- 

Then Captain Thornton stiffened, and 
growled to the helmsman, “ Watch your 
steering now and be ready !- 

Anxiously, the mate turned to caH to 
the bridge. They were getting too close; 
men on the trawler's foc'sle head were 
jumping down to her deck, leaving only 
one man there—a man in a battered 
uniform cap. Then Mr. Garth saw the 
solitary figure standing rigid on the 
Nowra*8 bridge, and somehow, in that 
instant, he understood something of the 
loneliness of command and of the full 
weight of unsharable authority. The mate 
squared his shoulders and stared ahead. 
Then the ship began to tremble, and Mr. 
Garth hung on for dear life. 

** Hard over—^lively!" 

Slowly at first, then faster—^faster— 
faster! The Nowra*s bows canted, and 
her stem swung in a crazy, sweeping 
semi-circle. The watchers on the 
trawler saw her come about, lie at right 
angles to them, broadside-on. Then she 
disappeared from their view as a huge 
sea struck along her full length. 

“Gawd! She's gom!” yelped the 
trawler's cook. 

But no—she emmrged, streaming, up¬ 
lifted high, to be fiung bodily towards 
the distres^ craft. 

But Captain Thornton had allowed for 
just one big sea, and he had backed his 
ship to come around before another 
monster caught her. For a moment she 
poised, shuddering, clothed in a mantle 
of flying spray. From below came the 
jangle of machinery as the starboard 
screw raced clear of the water. Then 
with a rush, the freighter’s stem sank 
into the trough, and the propeller bit 
agaip. Her head lurched up towards the 
•eas. 


My Native Heath 

“ That's a little awkward,” Mr. Tay¬ 
lor's ingenuous countenance clouded. “I 
have to leave town immediately, but I 
wanted to tell her first that it is all 
right ... I got in on J. C. Jones and 
bought the land back at a considerably 
iiigher price, • as she advised me by 
'jrtter . . . Buying back her own land, 
in a manner of speaking, so that no one 
ran commit the crime of building on it! 
Pretty rich, if you ask me, sir! Quixotic, 
n. a way! She'll whistle for her precious 
3Ei(t shop 7 %ow . . ! And I’d rather not 
you the words that she used in de- 


THE LONG CHANCE 

“Drop Hie port anchor under the 
bows, mister, but don't let it touch 
bottoml” 

A 

B reathless, ' with the wind 

knocked out of him, . the mate 
somehow clambered to the windlass. The 
carpenter lay where he had been thrown, 
hucMled against the lee rail, bleeding 
from a gash in the forehead. 

The cable roared out, then brought up 
with a grunt; sparks flew as the brakes 
were clapped on. The how dipped at 
the sudden, plunging jerk of the sus¬ 
pended anchor, hut the suddenly applied 
deadweight forward had the required 
effect. It temporarily held the Nowra*s 
head up to wind and sea, forming a 
0iv6t for the madly swinging stem. 

Aft, a big Swede clambered on to the 
roof of the poop deckhouse, and stood 
balancing like a cat, lightly swingring 
the coils of a lead-weighted heaving-line 
to and fro as he prepared for his cast. 
Below, the second mate stood ready with 
'another line. 

J UST before the stem of the 
freighter came in line with the 
trawler's how, the A.B. hove. The line 
streamed through the air towards the 
waiting man on the trawler's foc'sle- 
head. There was no danger of the line 
falling short, for by now the stem of 
the Nowra was only fifteen feet from 
the other ship. It was direction that 
counted, and the Swede had timed it 
nicely. The man on the trawler ducked 
and grrahl^ as the weight whistled past 
his ear. 

“ Hard-a-starboard—steady as you 
go!” 

The Old Man breathed a sigh of 
relief; the first part of the job was done. 

"Look sharp with that towing wire,” 
he bellowed as he swung the starboard 
lever from " full ” to " slow ahead.” As 
the ship, now heading into wind and sea, 
crept inch by inch away from the reef 
the heavy wire hawser snaked through 
her after mooring-chocks, to he secured 
by the eager crowd on the trawler. Then 
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scribing those two gracel^ brothers of 
hers! Florid! . . . WeU . . .” 

Ricky felt that some numlmess in him 
was creeping back to life. 

“ Have * a drink,” he said heartily, 
“ and if you wouldn't mind telling me all 
over again so that I can get the strength 
of it. . ” 

HE was sitting disconsolately on 
the roadside, a felt hat pulled down 
over one eye. At the sound of Ricky's 
car, she grot to her feet. 

"I don't want you to drive me,” she 
said proudly. “ Please-” 
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the Nowra took the strain, and Captain 
Thornton rang for “full ahead.” 

Now came the fresh problem. Could 
the half-powered Nowra, plungring head- 
on into pounding seas and a howling 
nor'-east gale, pluck her load from those 
hungrry rocks? 

Heaving and jerking, putting terrific 
strains on the tow-line, the old freighter 
bucked toward the open sea. Luckily, 
the wire was fire-new, and though it 
twanged like a harpstring, it held. Foot 
by foot, fathom by fathom, the Nowra 
fought her way to safety, and after an 
hour's drag she had shifted the trawler 
about a hundred yards from the reef. 
And then fate apparently decided that 
Captain Thornton had won his final 
round. 

The chief engineer, dabbing a badly 
scalded arm with a piece of oily waste, 
came pelting up to the bridge. 

“ Y' can have baith eng^ines th' noo. 
Captain; th' poort yin’s fixed! An’ 
ahoot time, too—^ye've juist ahoot racked 
th’ gizzards oot o’ th’ starhoord! But 
yon was a gpran' piece o' wark, they're 
tellin' me!” He jerked a grimy thumb 
at the trawler, wallowing in the 
Nowra*8 wake, and grinned. “ When 
ye're well awa' from this hell-hole, ah'd 
best ease baith eng^ines doon f’r a spell, 
an' we can tak' it easy!” 

Captain Thornton fiddled uneasily 
with the collar of his oilskins; and 
turned to the mate, who stood beside 
him in the weather wing of the bridge. 

“ I don't know what they'll say in the 
office to all these goings-on,” he said 
nervously. “ I don't, really. Dear, 
dear!” 

But the mate only winked solemnly 
at the chief engineer with his off-side 
eye, and suddenly they both smiled. 
“Windy Dick” might indeed he 
“ windy ” when it came to problematical 
“ please explains ” from the office, but 
when a chance had to he takenr—when 
ships and lives were in the balance . • . 

Well, they'd seen Captain Thornton 
take his long chance, and they both 
understood. 

“ I'm sure it's nothing to laugh at,” 
said Captain Thornton crossly. 


" But I want to. I want to drive you 
back to Melisande!” 

Ricky got out of the car. He could see 
she had been crying, and the thought of 
Phillipa crying touched him to tender¬ 
ness. 

“There are thing? I've got to say, 
Phillipa. I shouldn't have let you go 
without saying them. I'm sorry . . .” 

“ It was my own place—my native 
heath,” she said defiantly. 

, She caught her breath as he touched 
her. 

"It will be yours again—if you will 
let love make it so,” he said simply. 
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Part Seven 

C HRISTINE knew that the 
indignation was real; 
it would have been ijn^ 
possible to doubt it. 
Well, that was what 
she wanted. Along this 
line lay her defence against Daisy. 
She felt almost shaky with 
triumph. 

'' This is a matter of such importance, 
Storm, I don’t think I can afford to mince 
words. It’s . , . it’s absolutely neces¬ 
sary for me to know; to be sure. , . 

“Can you honestly say that you do 
not know?’’ retorted Storm. 

“I don’t think it can hurt you to 
answer me quite plainly.” 

“ I think it hurts us both; you, to 
demand an answer; die, to know that 
nothing less will satisfy you.” 

“ You scarcely realise what is in¬ 
volved.” Christine’s eyes were implac¬ 
able. 

“You persist in asking me?” 

“ Yes. I’m sorry, if it is painful to 
you, but I must ...” 

“ Then, no, I have not tried, to take 
Duke from Lallie. Does that ^tisfy 
you?” 

“ Thank you. As far as that goes, it 
satisfies me. But . . .” 

Storm suddenly flared: 

“ It was an infamous thing to suggest! - 
I have lived under your roof, accepted 
your hospitality. . . . Even though that 
was the result of a bargain, it was in¬ 
famous to suggest that I could so utterly 
betray it! You have seen what friends 
I have been with Lallie. Could I have 
been such friends with fier, and all the 
time be * planning’ to take the mhn she 
loves from her ? Could I ^ver have 
looked Charles in the face if I had even 
thought of doing such a thing?” 

“You came here, as you say, as the 
result of a bargain; why should 1 
imagine that you would necessarily be so 
very squeamish? But let that go. I 
didn’t suggest that you had done this 
thing. I asked you if you had. As a 
matter of fact, your answer was the 
answer I expected you to give*” 
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“That is a somewhat belated expres¬ 
sion of faith. If you had not thought it 
possible for me to do such an utterly 
hateful thing, you would not-have had to 
ask me whether I had done it.” 

Storm’s head was high' and her eyes 
flashing. 

“I had to know,” said Christine, with 
a curious touch of doggedness. “I had 
to be sure; had to hear your assurance 
from your own lips.” 

“Well, you have heard it. That, I 
imagine, is ail you want to ask me?” 
Storm turned to the door, scorn in every 
movement arid tone. 

Christine drew a breath. 

“ No, there is still something I must 
know,” she said. 

“Well?” Storm paused in the act of 
reaching for the door-knob. 

“Do you love him?” 

Storm’s pause became a stillness that 
was intense. After a moment, Christine 
couldn’t bear it; she said, her voice 
sharp, suddenly, with nerves: 

“Are you in love with him?” 

“ What gives you the right to ask me 
that?” demanded Storm in a low voice. 

“ Can you deny it?” 

Christine was rushing things rather 
now. There was something terribly dis¬ 
concerting about that straight, splendid 
figure standing by the door, struggling 
to keep a spirit straight and splendid, 
too. 

“You canH deny it?” 

Christine felt that she was tearing a 
human heart sheer out of a human 
breast, and probing and bullying it 
for it’s painfullest and most sacred 
secrets, but she had to know. To know; 
to be sure. To be able to measure just 
the pain it was to this girl, was exactly 
her weapon; her only one. She was 
fighting for her right to breathe freely. 

The colour had drained from Storm’s 
face now, leaving the lily skin paler than 
usual. In her green frock she looked like 
a figure carved in pale jade and ivory. 


“ I am not going to deny it,” she said 
slowly, as if to deny so deep a truth were 
'beneath her. 

“ You are in love with him?” Christine 
repeated urgently^ even leaning a little 
forward as she pressed her question. 

“ I am in love with him.” 

Everything that was gallant and kind 
in Christine, everything that was the real 
Christine, the Christine Charles so loved, 
rose to salute the courage this girl 
showed. Courage and honesty. Qualities 
that Christine herself had not kept im¬ 
maculate. But, driven as she was, she 
could not stop to be sympathetic. There 
was more she had to know. 

“ Does he guess?” 

“He has not the smallest idea. . . .” 

“ And you would not let him?” 

“ Not for anything in the world!” 

Their eyes were meeting; the look be¬ 
tween them seemed to build a bridge that 
spanned the slight distance across the 
room. 

“ You know that he does not love 
you?” 

“ Yes. That has been made particu¬ 
larly clear.” 

“His engagement to Lallie? You are 
sure of it?” 

“ Quite.” 

“ And you would do nothing to try to 
make him change?” 

“ If I thought there was the slightest 
chan# of his changing on my account. I’d 
do everything that lay in my power to 
stop it. I am not a poacher. Lallie knew 
that without having to ask. Why should 
you doubt it?” 

“ It is a matter of Lallie’s happiness; I 
cannot take it lightly. Wouldn’t it be 
best for you to go home?” 

“From whose point of view?” 

“ Your own?” 

“ But I have my promise to my mother 
to keep.” 

“ So you mean to stay?” 

“ I have no choice.” 

“ Can you do it? Without giving your¬ 
self away?” 
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“ I have, so far. You are the first to 
guess it. And you have the whole thing 
more at heart than anyone else.” 

“ Yes. A great deal more,” Christine 
said, very satisfied to let Storm 
think that her intuition had led 
her to the discovery. She 
didn’t want to introduce 
Daisy into the question 
with Storm. Daisy she was 
reserving for her own 
especial treatment. She 
added: “ Duke likes you.” 

Very much. We are the 
best possible friends.” 

And you can trust 
yourself to bear it?” The 
pitiless inquisition went on. 

Storm didn’t speak for a 
moment. When she did it 
was to say, very quietly: 

I didn’t know that 
women could be so cruel to 
each other.” 

Christine coloured, and 
she felt the uninvited sting 
of tears in her eyes. 

“ Actually, I am 
for you ...” she 
stammering slightly. 

“You need.not be. 
lieve I would rather 
him than not . . .” 

For the first time Storm’s 
voice faltered just the 
smallest degree. 

“ You love him as much 
as that?” 

“ I love him a great 
deal.” 

There was a silence. 
Christine’s words and tone 
seemed to tear through it 
suddenly. 

“ But you would rather 
have died than let me know 
of it,” she satd. Storm 
looked at her. 

“ You, or anyone,” she 
answered, and there was a 
suppressed agony in her 
voice. “ I would, indeed ... 
rather have died. . . .” She 
stood for a second quite 
still, then drew in a sharp 
breath, pulled open the 
door and went out of the room. 

C HRISTINE stood still, her heart 
pounding. She had a feeling that 
she had committed some sort of murder. 
But she hadn’t been able to help it. This 
was her only chance as far as she could 
see. The only gleam of hope that had 
appeared. A small enough one, in all 
conscience, but something. She had had to 
know just what Storm felt; just to what 
degree it made her suffer that her love 
for Duke should be known. And now she 
knew. Storm would rather have died 


than that she should have got to know 
of it. Daisy had revealed something 
about Storm that Storm would rather have 
died than have revealed. Christine stood 
there as Storm had left her, putting it to 
herself in every possible way. Then she 
went to the telephone. 

The memory that Daisy was not on 
the ’phone brought her to a momentary 
halt. But only a momentary one. Next 
minute she was telephoning a telegram 
to Daisy asking her to ring up during the 
afternoon as near to three-forty-five as 
possible. Storm would be at Jonathan’s 
studio at that time, and Lallie, she knew, 
was going to tea with Greta Hallam. So 
she would have the telephone to herself, 
with no one to ask questions or to hear 
who it was that was telephoning. 

The luncheon gong sounded as she fin- 
, ished dictating the telegram, and she 
went downstairs. 

T UNCHEON was not an easy meal 
1 A to-day, but both she and Storm got 
through it without disaster. And Storm 
cut it as short as she could by leaving 
before the finish. For, as she said, she 
had promised Jonathan not to be later 
than half-past two, if she could possibly 
help it. 

“ Fly, then, darling,” Lallie encouraged 
her. “ It would be awful to keep Jonnie 
waiting when he was all ready to paint.” 

“ You seem to take art very seriously 
lately, Lallie,” Christine said with a 
laugh. Her colour was bright and she 
had laughed rather easily all through 
lunch. There was so much that she was 
feeling, that must be covered. 

“ I think Jennie’s painting is the most 
marvellous thing in the world!” said 
Lallie, in her warm, ardent way. “ I 
could pretty nearly worship anyone who 
does the lovely things he does!” 

“I’ll tell him,” Storm said. “Good¬ 
bye.” 

She was glad to get out of the house. 
That scene with Christine just before 
lunch was a thing that would take a lot 
of recovering from. That she should 
have been forced to talk to Christine of 
her love for Duke! The memory of it 
seared her. If Christine had spoken of 
it kindly, with sympathy and under¬ 
standing; if she had had the insight to 
see something of the effort Storm had 
made to play straight. Storm would not 
have felt so keenly about it. But Chris¬ 
tine had dragged it from her with sharp, 
probing questions. Her eyes as hard as 
nails, her lips pitiless. And now was the 
knowledge that Christine knew; that, 
when she looked at her in future, this 
would be in her thoughts. This, that had 
been so secret. It was horrible. Storm 
wondered how she was going to endure it. 

She made an effort to meet .Jonathan 
smilingly, because he was so very seeing; 
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she was afraid he might realise that she 
was badly upset. 

But, as a matter of fact, he had some¬ 
thing to confess to her, and she found 
him so ready to make his confession that 
her own aspect escaped him. He greeted 
her with a most apologetic look- of 
dismay. 

I bully yx>VL to be here early,’* he said, 
shaking hands and drawing her into the 
studio in one gesture. " And after all 1 
have to go out myself!** 
once?** she asked. 

" Oh, no. Not as bad as that. About 
four. Where’s Lallie? Why isn’t, she 
with you?” * 

She had a tea with an important 
relative, Mrs. Hallam.** 

"Mrs. Hallam isn’t a relative yet,*' 
argued Linkmam 

" No, but she will be. A iselative of 
the most important sort!” 

She went into Jbnathan’s rooni to put 
on the black silk dress, and came out 
again presently, saying: 

" Lallie sent you a message. I nearly 
forgot to give it. She said that your 
painting is the most marvellous thing 
in the world, and that she could pretty 
nearly worship anyone who could do 
such lovely things.” 

Jonathan was standing in front of his 
easel now, and Storm had taken her 
position in the pose of the portrait. He 
was sorting out some tubes of paint that 
lay on a table beside him, and was bend¬ 
ing over them so low that she couldn’t 
see his face. After a moment, he said: 

" Did she say that?” 

" Those very words.” 

"As a message?” 

"Well, no. But I told her I would 
tell you.” 

He laughed slightly. 

" She’s a sweet person,” be said. And 
straightened up and began to paint. 

T he hour and a half went to him like 
a flash, so absorbed was he in that 
left hand and the sheeny folds of black 
silk that it was half-lost in. When the 
time was up. Storm rather expected that 
he would be fretful at having to leave 
his work; he so often was if he were 
interrupted. But to-day he stood look¬ 
ing at the portrait for {|uite a while, 
silent, but smiling a little as if it pleased 
him. Then he said: 

" Tell Lallie that I’ve never painted a 
hand as I’ve done yours this afternoon.” 
"Pleased with it?” she asked eagerly. 
"Practically delirious,” he replied. 

She came over and stood beside him. 
The hand was certainly lovely. But, then, 
so was the rest of it. It was growing 
upon the canvas as if blooming by some 
natural means; unhurried and right. 

" Linky, you are a marvel.” 

He laughed happily. 


STORM COMES TO STAY 

She went down with him. And half¬ 
way down the rather dark stairway they 
were almost knocked flying by a man 
who was coming up at a run. 

" Hey! I’m sorry. But why don’t you 
look . . . Oh, it’s the Storm girl! And 
Linkman. I was just coming to call on 
you. ...” 

And Lionel Selsdon looked up at them 
from his position some two' or three 
stairs lower. 

"How are you, Selsdon? I heard you 
were-back.” 

"From Miss Atherton?” Selsdon 
asked quickly. 

' " No, I think it was Jack^ who told 
me. I didn’t know you had met Storm.” 

" I quite forgot to speak of it,” Storm 
said, rather flatteningly. 

" Sorry I’ve got to go out. Come ^ 
again, won’t you?”, said Linkman. 

"Thanks. I’m keen to see what you 
are making of your portrait .of Miss 
Atherton,” Selsdon answered. They 
straggled down the'stairs slowly, talking. 

"That isn’t on view yet,’- Jonathan 
told him. "And you won’t like it, any¬ 
way.” 

" He’ll say you have sentimentalised 
me or italianated me or something,” 
said Storm. 

"We always flght. Selsdon thinks I’ve 
a mind like a chocolate box, and I say 
he’s got a mind like an abattoir. We 
don’t meet at any single point,” Jonathan 
said, quite good-humouredly. Selsdon 
laughed easily; it was evidently an old 
wrangle. 

They emerged into the street and 
stood a moment' before separating. 
Jonathan said: 

"Taxi, Storm?” 

"ni look after her,” said Selsdon. 

" I was going to walk,” said Storm. 

" So was 1,” said Selsdon. Jonathan 
was taking a bus from the comer. Storm 
saw that she was going to be left with 
Selsdon and was not too pleased about 
that. But Jonathan obviously had to go, 
and just as obviously Selsdon didn’t in¬ 
tend to, so there was nothing to be done 
about it. 

J ONATHAN left them, and Selsdon 
turned and walked along beside 
Storm. 

" So you quite forgot to mention that 
you had met me?” he said at once. 

"Yes, I had a lot of other things to 
think about,” Storm replied. 

"I don’t allow lovely things to think 
about other things, once they have 
met me.” 

Storm looked at him reflectively. 

" You know, you don’t talk. You do 
what you imagine is good dialogue.” she 
said. 

"Well, it is good dialogue, isn’t it?” 
he returned with a laugh. 
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"Not very. Good (iialogue should at 
least be amusing and varied; enterpris¬ 
ing. After the first twenty minutes you 
have nothing new left to say. One gets 
tired of hearing that you don’t sdlow 
thk^^^or that you always insist upon that. 
Especially when one isn’t being in the 
least degree influenced by what you in¬ 
sist upon oTNwhat you never allow.” 

" And aren*K^ou being influenced, 
darling?” Nv 

" Hasn’t that got ^ough to you yet?” 

He walked beside her in silence for a 
while; then, with a change of voice that 
suggested that he was at least a little 
angry, he said: 

" Has my late wife been saying things 
about me?” 

Not for all the world was she going to 
reveal that that nice square girl had said 
anything about him at all. She said: 

" I came to my own conclusions about 
you. It isn’t difficult. I should imagine 
that people either like you very much, 
or—^not.’* 

"You don’t like me?” 

"This is all rather blatant, isn’t it? 
But perhaps you are right; perhaps it is 
important to be entirely honest on Hiis 
point. No, I don’t like you.” 

" That’s why you won’t let me paint 
you?” 

" It is certainly one reason. But being 
painted isn’t my chief object in life, you 
know. Even if I did like you, I shouldn’t 
want to be painted by you.” 

" Are you really so lacking in the usual 
vanity, or is it a pose?” 

"Lacking in vanity? Oh, no! It’s 
because I have too much vanity. I’m 
choosey about my looks and who shall 
have a right to them.” 

He didn’t speak for a moment Then 
he said: 

" I think you will be sorry, later on. 
Looks don’t live for ever. If they are not 
recorded they live only so long as the 
memory of men lasts. The toast of the 
town of one generation is no more than 
a rumour to the next. You’ll be sorry, 
darling.” 

" Jonal^n is making the record of my 
looks that 1 am really glad to have 
made,” she replied flnishingly. 

That seemed to Are him. There was 
a nasty tone in his voice as he repeated; 

" You’ll be«sorry, darling.” 

"Is that a threat?” she challenged 
him. 

" Just a statement.” 

B ut it still seemed to her to be 
something more than that. She 
wished Charles Tudor were here. She 
had a feeling that. Selsdon’s brag and 
bumptiousness would collapse confronted 
by the positive calm of Charles. Charles 
would do or say nothing that was re¬ 
motely violent, but she believed that be 
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would do and say the very things that 
would have the effect of deflating 
Selsdon’s self-assurance. She had seen 
Charles dealing with the Bailey twins, 
and his methods had always been most 
effective. As witness the fact that the 
Bailey twins gave him a wide miss when¬ 
ever possible. She wondered if he would 
be in this afternoon. 

** Come to my studio, and let me do 
some sketches of you/’ Selsdon said, 
springing the proposition upon her out 
of a silence. She said, quite simply: 

« No.” 

” You’re treating me like dirt, darling. 

I don’t very easily forgive that.” 

She made no answer. After a moment, 
he said: 

” I’m giving you a chance, you know.” 

“ I’m not taking it,” she retorted. 

” What am I groing to do about it ? ” 

"‘There is nothing to do about it.” 

“ I never admit that. There is always 
something to do about everything.” 

“There is nothing you can do about 
this,” she repeated firmly. “I am not 
coming to your studio, and you are not 
going to do~sketches of me or a portrait 
or anything. Do, fbr heaven’s sake, 
understand that I mean that, and let the 
question drop.” 

“ But you are setting Linkman above 
me. And he is a very inferior performer. 
He hasn’t one-half the ability, I have. 
And yet you allow him privileges. . . .” 

“ Well, put it down to my lack of 
sophistication in the subject of painting. 
My lack of judgment and taste. Any¬ 
thing you like, if it will appease your 
wounded vanity. The fact remains that 
I am not going to let you paint me. 
That’s final.” 

He was silent for some time, then he 
said, and it seemed that he really had 
accepted her refusal at last: 

“ I see. I quite see. Well, if you won’t 
come to the studio, where are we going?” 

“ I’m going home,” Storm said. 

“And where is home?” he inquired. 

“ I’m staying with the Tudors. Charles 
Tudor and his wife. He’s at the head 
of . . .” 
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Selsdon broke in sharply: 

“ He’s chemicals, isn’t he ? Or is tha^ 
another Charles Tudor?” 

“ No, it’s the same one. He’s an im¬ 
portant person, and a nice one.” 

Selsdon’s tone, when he asked his 
next question, seemed to suggest that he 
had not listened to what she had said, 
that he had been following thoughts of 
his own. 

“Didn’t he marry a short while ago?” 

“They’ve been married about six or 
seven months.” 

“ Oh, yes. I remember seeing some¬ 
thing about it. For some reason it in¬ 
terested me. Like to take me to tea?” 

“ 1 was just going to suggest it. I’d 
very much like you to meet Charles 
Tudor. I hope he’ll be at home.” 

Selsdon shot her a sideways look. 

“Why should you want me to meet 
Charles Tudor, darling?” he asked, and 
his usually loud, rough voicje was un- 
wontedly quiet. 

- “ Because I think Charles Tudor will be 
very good for you I” she replied at once. 

He laughed, suddenly and loud. 

“I wouldn’t miss it,” he said, the 
laugh running through the words. 


C HRISTINE had waited ever since 
luncheon for Daisy to telephone. In 
her telegram she had said a quarter to 
four, but she began to fidget much 
earlier than that. She hurried Lallie off 
to Mrs. Hallam’s as early as she could, 
and then went to her sitting room to 
wait, on pins, for the telephone bell to 
ring. 

It was not until nearly half-past four 
that it sounded. 

Christine flew to pick up the receiver, 
and had difficulty in speaking steadily. 

Daisy’s voice was confidence itself. 
Daisy was expecting capitulation, com¬ 
plete and cringing. Or pleading, per¬ 
haps. Christine would see that she had 
no chance against her. Her wits were 
twice as sharp as Christine’s. All Chris¬ 
tine could hope for was that she, Daisy, 
would not extend her power too wide. 
She said, with an easy confidence that 
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fired Christine with its first note, and 
strengthened her: “Sorry I’m late. I 
was out, and have only just got back to 
Nthe cottage and found your wire.” 

“ It’s all right, Daisy.” Christine’s 
voice came smoothly now. “ I only 
wanted to speak to you. . . . And as you 
are not on the ’phone, I was obliged to 
wire to you.” 

“ Come to your senses about the situa¬ 
tion, have you?” 

“ Yes, I think I have,” Christine said 
thoughtfully. 

“Well?’» 

“ I only wanted to tell you that I have 
had a little talk with Storm concerning 
what you spoke to me about, and . . 

Daisy cut her short. 

“ You .. . what?” Her tone was sharp. 
“You spoke to Storm? To StormV* 

It was as if she couldn’t believe she 
had heard aright. Christine’s spirits 
rose. Daisy had heard something she 
certainly hadn’t expected to hear. 

“ I thought it the best way to deal 
with the situation,” Christine said. 

“You told her what I’d said?” 

“ Well, I had to be sure, hadn’t I?” * 

“ Sure of what ? ” 

“ Sure that her feeling for Duke 
Hallam was what you . . .” 

“I’d told you, hadn't I?” 

“ One can’t take a thing of that sort 
on trust. It was possible that you might 
have been mistaken. You see . . .” 

“ What on earth did you want to go 
and tell her a thing like that for!” Daisy 
cried, cutting Christine’s explanation 
short. Christine’s spirits rose higher. 
Daisy was shaken by this turn in the 
course of things. It was the one thing 
she hadn’t counted on. 

“ You had given me no good reason 
against it,” Christine said. 

“ I never told you to go and talk to her 
about it, did I?” Daisy ^demanded angrily. 

“ I really had to do as I thought best.” 

“ You ought to have done just as I 
told you. Neither more nor less!” 

"‘Why?” Christine wanted to know. 

Daisy was confronted with the realisa¬ 
tion that there was no good reason. She 
had never dreamed that Christine would 
go to Storm about Duke Hallam. Some¬ 
how, she had not remotely thought of 
the possibility of Christine doing it. She 
was used. to the power she had over 
Christine, and confident of her own 
ability to keep it and to use it when it 
suited her. Too confident. So much too 
confident that sh^ had overlooked the 
possibility of Christine making a move on 
her own initiative. She had made the old 
mistake of laying her plans for her side 
of the campaign, and disregarding the 
likelihood of the enemy laying plans, 
too. She had a moment’s panicky feel¬ 
ing that everything she had built up for 
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Stonn was crumbling round her. She ^ 
could only just muster sufficient presence 
of mind to say bullyingly: 

Because itll be best for you to do as 
I tell you, and you ought to know that 
by this time.” 

But the bullying tone lacked its old 
conviction. It was a mere try-on of the 
well-kno^ trick of attempting to keep 
from the knowledge of the victim the fact 
that he has managed to wriggle free. 
Sometimes victims wriggled free and 
didn’t realise that they’d done it. 

Not so, Christine. 

1 am not regarding it as my mission 
in life to play your wretched, despicable 
game from your side of the net, you 
know, Daisy,” she said, and the confidence 
was all with her now. Christine knew 
just how much nearer freedom she had 
managed to wriggle since Daisy had last 
rung her up. 

‘‘What did Storm say?” Daisy asked, 
cursing herself inwardly. 

‘* She confirmed what you said of her.” 

“Told you she cares for him?” 

“ In so many words.” 

“I knew it! I haven’t leai^t her face 
by heart all these years for nothing! 
Well, now, you see that . . .” Daisy was 
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forgetting that it was no longer hers to 
bully. Christine reminded her of the fact 
by breaking in: 

**Noiv an entirely new aspect of the 
case opens out.*’ 

“ I don’t see that. I still want you to 
see to it that young Hallam is set free 
of your girl . ..” 

“But she does not. Storm does not, 
Daisy. She would rather die than let 
me do the smallest thing to take Duke 
from Lallie. This, you must admit, com¬ 
plicates things considerably. And if she 
thought for a moment that it was you 
who had revealed her secret to me . . .” 

Christine paused, to give this time to 
sink in. 

“ Well, she doesn’t think that, does 
she?” was the best thing Daisy could 
find to say. 

“ I haven’t told her.” Christine paused 
again most tellingly. Then added, 
very quietly: “ YetJ* 

The very silence seemed to say the 
word again and again in Dais3^8 ear. 
Christine hadn’t told Storm— yet, 

“ But if you insist upon my carrying 
the matter further,” Christine was go¬ 
ing on, “ I shall feel impelled to let her 
know that it is you who are insisting 
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upon it. You who gave her secret away 
to me. You who ask me to help her 
to steal Lallie’s lover. . . .” 

Christine was making a very dear 
catalograe of it all. Daisy laughed sud¬ 
denly, harshly. 

“Oh, that’s it, is it? Reprisals, eh?” 

“ I think it would take her a very, very 
long time to forgive you for it, Daisy.” 

Daisy knew a moment of real, cold 
fear. She thought it would take Storm 
a long time to forgive her for it, too. 
Why on earth hadn’t she seen the possi¬ 
bility of Christine doing this! Now that 
it had been done and revealed to her, H 
seemed the only thing that anyone in 
Christine’s position could have done! 
Daisy rang off with an abruptness that 
left Christine with the earpiece still at 
her ear. 

It was a second or two before Chris¬ 
tine realised that Daisy had rung offi 
When she did, she thrust the earpiece 
into its prong with a quick jab; rose, 
squared her shoulders; put back her head 
and laughed shortly, excitedly. Her 
weapon had proved to be of better edge 
than she had imagined; of better edge 
than she had dared to hope. 
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S HE went downstairs, running, with 
triumph in her heart. But her 
triumph was quickly wiped out when she 
‘vent into the drawing room, for Storm 
was there, standing by the mantelpiece, 
talking to a man. His back was towards 
Christine, but the sight of it made her 
feel that her heart had stopped stone- 
still in her breast. Storm glanced up 
and said: 

This is Mr. Selsdon, Christine. He’s 
come to tea.” 

If Storm could have understood just 
what she had done to Christine, in bring¬ 
ing Selsdon here, she would certainly 
have saluted her for the courage with 
which she took it. For, after the first 
shocked halt on seeing him, and hearing 
his name, Christine did not falter. 

She came straight as a line to her 
accustomed place at the tea-table, saying 
“ How d’you do ” as she moved; smiling 
even. Not quite offering to shake hands. 
To touch that big, powerful hand of 
Selsdon’s was just more than she could 
do. He did not force it. It did not 
amuse him to exercise his power upon 
women he was no longer interested in. 
And his interest in Christine had faded 
as soon as his quick-flaring passion for 
her was spent. Seeing that she intended 
to pretend that she was meeting him now 
for the first time, he was quite willing to 
back up her pretence. He was too com¬ 
pletely indifferent to her even to have 
the smallest desire to be cruel. 'Conver¬ 
sation was entirely formal. Storm ex¬ 
plained why she was not sitting for 
Jonathan, and just how she had met 
Selsdon. Adding: He seemed to be lost 
in London, with nowhere to go for tea, 
so I suggested . . 
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Christine broke in: "I/see. I quita 
see.” She smiled, but her voice was cut¬ 
ting as ice. Her heart was seething 
within her. 

Storm, she thought, h^d done this on 
purpose, as a form of revenge for 
Christine’s having questioned her about 
Duke. But where had Selsdon sprung 
from? Christine had been so sure that 
he was not in England. She had watched 
for news of him in the papers, and had 
seen nothing about his return. Well, 
anyway, here he was, and he could not 
have chosen a more difficult moment. Or, 
rather. Storm could not have chosen the 
moment with more fiendish understand¬ 
ing of just what it meant to Christine. 
What an unspeakable thing to do! To 
bring the man here; to Charles’ house! 
It was difficult not to let her blazing re¬ 
sentment against the girl show. She felt 
that every look between them was like 
the flashing of a sword. 

Storm realised that the atmosphere 
was electric, without understanding what 
especially caused it to be so. She saw 
that Christine was burningly indignant 
about something, but was left wondering 
just what. If either of them had cause 
to feel indignation, she felt that it was 
herself. Christine had been merciless 
with her this morning. 

Selsdon watched them with interest. If 
Christine hated Storm, so much the 
better. Christine, in that case, would put 
no obstacle in his way. ... 

“Is Charles going to be in soon?” 
Storm asked, as they finished tea. 

Christine’s, answer came like a rapier 
thrust. 

“No. No/” Was there no decency in 
the girl, she thought furiously. 
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“ That’s disappointing. I was anxious 
for Mr. Selsdon to meet Charles,” Storm 
went on. 

That nearly brought Christine to her 
feet, and all her agonised anger from 
her lips. But Selsdon said: 

“ She thinks your husband would be 
good for me, Mrs. Tudor.” And the cool 
insolence of that challenged and steadied 
her. 

“ He is not going to be home till late,” 
she said, and at least there was comfort in 
that. At least she* would not have to 
suffer a meeting between Charles and 
Selsdon. At least, that unbearable thing 
would hot happen. Unless Selsdon 
stayed. She must ensure against that. 

“ I thought that Charles might be able 
to convince him that I really do mean it 
when I tell him that I don’t want him to 
paint my portrait,” Storm said, and rose, 
adding: “ Will you try, Christine, while 
I take my hat off?’' She laughed a little 
and moved towards the door. Christine’s 
eyes followed her. 

“ Doing it- on purpose,” she thought 
hotly. “ Leaving me with him. . . .” She 
turned back swiftly the moment the door 
closed behind Storm. 

“How could you come here?” she de¬ 
manded, her eyes flashing. Selsdon 
smiled indifferently. 

“ For God s sake, don’t let’s have a 
scene,” he said. “ Storm Atherton asked 
me to come to tea. She didn’t seem to 
know of any reason against it.’' 

** She didn’t know; You’re just lying. 
Probably you discussed it with her and 
laughed about me with her. It would be 
like you.” 

“I shouldn’t waste the time I have 
With her, either speaking or laughing 
about you,” he returned. “When she 
mentioned that she was staying with tim 
Tudors, I made no comment.” 

“ You knew that she was speaking 
of me?” 

“ Oh, yes. I saw the account of your 
marriage in the papers. I was glad to 
see it. Domesticity, with plenty of 
money behind it, is just the thing you 
are cut out for.” 

There was always a blunt roughness 
in his voice that seemed to tear the sub¬ 
ject of his conversation to pieces, rathe? 
than to analyse it. Christine felt herself 
tom to pieces just to hear herself spoken 
of by him. . 

“ It was utterly unspeakable of you to 
come here!’’ she broke out. “And yon 
are to go . . .” 

He laughed and stopped the rest of 
her sentence. 

“ You take thingrs so very dramatically, 
Christine. You quite liked me once. At 
least, a certain tender little episode 
rather led me to . . 
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There was no tenderness on my 
side. I think I’d despise' myself for it 
less if there had been. I was desperate 
for money. With a daughter utterly 
dependent on me. You knew it. Traded 
on it.” 

‘‘ I get what I want. It’s the one rule 
of life that I religiously follow. And, at 
the time, I wanted you. There was a 
sort of clinging weakness about you that 
appealed to me. I hadn’t met it before. 
And I didn’t grudge the money.” That 
was typical of the innate vulg^arity of 
the man. 

It’s an everlasting shame and tor¬ 
ment to me,’» Christine said, in a low, hot 
voice. I wouldn’t let my husband meet 
you here for anything in the world!” 

‘‘ I have no interest in meeting your 
husband. I should imagine, from the 
fact that Storm thinks he would be good 
for me, that he is an unpardonable bore. 
In fact, I have no impulse to bother you 
in any way at all. Just steer clear of 
me and Storm, though. Don’t do the 
noble and warn her against me, or any¬ 
thing of that sort. I know how noble 
you women with a . . • shall we say, not 
very consistent moral sense ? . .. can be.'” 

“Warn her?” Christine laughed a 
short, bitter little laugh. “ If she could 
bring you here . . .” 

“ I don’t think she knows . . 

“ Of course she knows! Why else do 
you think she did it?’' 

Selsdon laughed. “ You do hate the 
poor girl, don’t you ? Has she been 
catching the eye of the new husband?” 

“ Oh, you make me utterly sick?” 

“Does he know, by the way?” 

“ I refuse to be questioned by you. . . . 
What right have you. . . .” 

“ I see. He doesn’t,” Selsdon broke in. 
“ And you are afraid she’ll tell him. 
Quite a touchy situation, isn’t it? But 
you are wrong about her. She doesn’t 
know. That isn’t why she brought me 
here. I am certain of that. She 
genuinely wanted the excellent Charles 
to exercise his good influence upon me. 
Or, rather, she thinks, a little innocently, 
that Charles Tudor would wholesomely 
annihilate me.” 

“What do you want of Storm, any¬ 
way?” 

“ Lots of things. But she won’t play. 
1 think my late Wife has poured poison 
in her ear. I have found Gwen rather a 
nuisance more than once. But, as for 
you, so long as you don’t interfere I’ll 
do nothing that need worry you.” 

“Will you keep away from'here?” 
Christine said quickly. 

“ Certainly. 1 haven’t the smallest in¬ 
terest in coming here if I can see Storm 
elsewhere.” 

“ Oh, you’re free to see her anywhere 
you like, as far as I’m concerned,” said 
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Christine, and it seemed to Selsdon that 
she spoke througrh her teeth. And at 
the moment she did feel downright vin¬ 
dictive. That; Storm could have had 
the cruelty to bring Selsdon here; the 
sheer bad taste. . . . Ragingly, Christine 
was ready to feel that Storm could go 
to destruction in any way she chose be¬ 
fore she would utter a word to stop her. 

Her thoughts broke as she heard a 
man’s voice from the hall below. For a 
cold moment she thought it was 
Charles’, but then recognised it for 
Duke’s, and relaxed with relief. Al¬ 
though it was quite bad enough that it 
should be Duke, anything was better 
than that it should be Charles. 

^e met Selsdon’s look and saw that 
he was smiling. Reading her anxiety, 
and amused by it! She coloured and said 
quickly: 

‘‘You’ll go?” 

“You’ll do nothing to queer me with 
Storm?” he countered. 

“^Why should I?” she said, mouth and 
eyes hard. 

“Then why should I stay?” He 
smiled again. “ I shall wait only to see 
her. Then l’Hgo.” 

“And you won’t come here again?” 
She added to that quickly: “ She will not 
be staying here long, you may be 
assured.” 
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“*rhen there will be nothing to bring 
me here. You may be equally assuted 
of that.” 

S HE drew in a breath to speak again, 
but Duke coming into the room 
stopped the words on her lips. 

She introduced the two men rather 
mumblingly, hoping to obscure Selsdon’s 
name. But Duke said to Selsdon: 

“We haven’t actually met, but you 
were at Jacky’s studio the other evening, 
weren’t you?” 

“ Yes. And you came in late, for about 
fifteen minutes, which you spent ex¬ 
clusively with Storm Atherton.” There 
was an insolent challenge in Selsdon’s 
tone that Duke didn’t like at all, but he 
only said: 

“ Hectic crowd, wasn’t it?” and turned 
to Christine. She said quickly: 

“ Had tea, Duke?” 

“ Yes, thanks. 1 came to see Charles, 
but Simpson tells me he isn’t in yet.” 

“ No. He’s going to be late. Was it 
important?” * 

" I want his advice about some 
business.” 

“ I don’t expect him till dinner. Will 
you stay?” 

“ Thanks, but I’m dining with mother. 
She’s keeping Lallie, by the way. She 
rang up to tell me.” 
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Christine mustered a laugh. ^ 

“ I never expect to see Lallie for days, 
once she gets with your mother, Duke.” 

Her laugh broke off as Storm came 
back into the room. In the turmoil of 
feeling produced by Selsdon, the fact 
that Storm was in love with Duke shrank 
to unimportance. She didn’t even 
watch Storm’s meeting with Duke. There 
was only one thing that mattered to her 
then: that Selsdon should go at the 
earliest possible moment. 

He did not stay long, and for the time 
he was there he monopolised Stornv en¬ 
tirely, separating her by clever man¬ 
oeuvring from the other two. He talked 
to her in a low tone, so that they should 
not be able to hear. But Storm had a 
feeling that Duke was watching them. 
Just as on the night of Jacky’s party, so 
now there seemed to be hostility between 
the two men; unexpressed, save by some 
mute telegraphy which she seemed to 
be intercepting. 

She stole a glance at Duke, and her 
feeling was verified. Duke’s eyes held 
a queerly antagonistic light, and she 
could see that his thoughts were not on 
anything that Christine was saying to 
him. To her relief, Selsdon left very 
soon. But he swaggered as he said good¬ 
bye to Christine, even laughing pointedly 
as she pressed the bell with the most un- 
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flattering eagemes&f. Swaggered, too, 
as he took leave of Duke. And swag¬ 
gered again as he bent over, her own 
hand. He was utterly insufferable, she 
thought. He said in a low voice, but not 
so low that the others could not hear: 

“You’ll be sorry, darling. Remember 
that I warned you, won’t you ? ” 
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His going left a enrions feeling that 
one tension had suddenly snapped only 
to leave some other tension taut. 

After a few minutes of not very easy 
talk, Duke rose to go. Said good-bye to 
Christine, and added: 

“Ask Charles to ring me up some 
time to-morrow morning, will you?” 

Christine promised to, and Duke 
turned abruptly to Storm. 

“ If you aren’t going anywhere this 
evening, why not come and have dinner 
with mother? Lallie’s there, and one or 
two people are coming in, I believe.” 

His tone was abrupt and oddly nn- 
cordial. It was as if he had caught a 
touch of Selsdon’s bullying manner. Only 
a touch. But it was queer coming from 
Duke. She was between two fires. She 
was honestly trying not to see too much 
of Duke. But this evening it was going 
to be very trying to be with Christine. 
She accepted Duke’s strangely g:iven in¬ 
vitation as casually as she could. 


S HE had changed into an afternoon 
frock of flowered silk and was put¬ 
ting the final touches to her hair when 
Christine came to her room. Christine, 
all aflame with her misery and her indig¬ 
nation. With words shaking from her 
lips almost before she was properly in 
the room.' 

“ I think this finishes it.” She closed 
the door as she spoke and stood back 
against it. Storm turned to her, no 
understanding in her eyes. 

“What?” she said uncertainly. 

“ Bring^ing that man here.” 

“ Is he so very terrible ? I mean, 
notorious? An improper person or some¬ 
thing?” 

“ But to bring him here, . . .” That 
was the aspect of it that had caught at 
Christine and would not let go. 

“ I know you and Charles are awfully 
choosey about your friends. But, hon¬ 
estly, I didn’t know there was anything 
deadly against him.” 

“You didn’t know? You can face me 
and tell me that?” 

“ Certainly. I met him at a studio rag. 
And the studio belongs to a friend of 
Linky’s. I know one can’t make a man 
responsible for his frie 9 ds’ friends, but I 
couldn’t possibly know that. . . .’’ 
Christine broke in to say again: 

“ You didn’t know? You didn’t . . 

It was suddenly beginnrng to dawn in 
her over-tired brain that Storm really 
didnH know what she had been imagin¬ 
ing she knew. 

“ No. Honestly. He’s bothering me 
to sit for him, and I don’t intend to. I 
don’t seem able to make him believe that. 
He attached himself to me this afternoon 
when Linky left, and I couldn’t get rid 
of him. I brought him here because I 
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wanted him to become . . • general pro¬ 
perty, as it were. 1 hoped Charles would 
be in. . .. And .. . Oh, it was purely as a 
measure of self-protection. Lionel 
Selsdon isn’t the kind of man . . .” 

Storm left the rest, for Ghristiae 
looked almost as if she were going to 
faint. Thoughts were tearing her mind 
to threads. Storm didn’t know. She 
couldn’t be acting this; it was impossible. 
This was the truth. Storm simply didn’t 
know. Then what on earth had Storm 
been meaning when she spoke of the bar¬ 
gain that was at the root of this visit 
of hers ? What in this world had Daisy 
told her? And, heavens above, had she 
given herself away to Storm utterly 
without reason? She rushed into words 
again: 

“ And that is really aU you thought of 
in bringring him here ? .It really was just 
to make him see that he wasn’t going to 
be allowed to be your exclusive 
acquaintance? That is really all?” 

“All. I assure you. If I had known 
you would object so strongly ...” . 

“ Oh, it’s only that I believe he has 
not too good a reputation. One hears 
things. Untrue, perhaps. But Charles 
is, as you say, very choosey. . . .” Chris¬ 
tine was rattling words out. 

Storm laughed suddenly. 

“ Well, don’t let’s tell Charles. . . 
That was so faithful an echo of Chris¬ 
tine’s own desire that she coloured. 

“ But if I were married to Charles,” 
Storm added, and she never knew just 
what made her say this, “ I’d tell him 
everything; good, not so good, and down¬ 
right had\ He’s not the man to deceive. 
I mean, I’d never feel I could do it 
safely.*' 

“Safely?” Christine’s voice was a 
mere thread of sound. 

“ I mean, with safety to whatever was 
precious in my feeling for him and his 
for me. He would forgive almost any¬ 
thing before he’d forgive that, I think.” 

Christine stood silent and still for a 
long moment. Then turned and went out 
of the room, still with nothing further 
said. 

A nd Storm found that, miraculously, 
much of the fury of resentment she 
had felt against Christine for what she 
had done this morning was gone. She 
found instead that she was sorry for her. 
There was something there that she 
hadn’t understood. And the poor, pathetic 
fool of a woman was risking the perfect 
love and faith that Charles gave her, for 
it. It couldn’t be only the fact that 
Daisy was paying for this visit. Chris¬ 
tine couldn’t be such a weak fool as to 
risk Charles for that. That might be 
part of .it, but it couldn’t be alL And 
what an idiot she had been ever to im¬ 
agine that it was all! There had been 
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something tragic about Christine as she 
had stood there, silent, fighting some¬ 
thing in her own mind. Something that 
was bigger than any question of money 
ever could be. 

She went down to join Duke in a very 
thoughtful state of mind. 

But nothing had happened to change 
Duke in the short time that she had 
been upstairs. He had that queer, 
almost sullen look, and the few words 
he spoke to her as he went out to his 
car were clipped off short in an alto¬ 
gether untypical way. 

She sat beside him in the car, and as 
soon as they had fairly started, he turned 
and said brusquely: 

“ Is that the kind of man you choose 
for a friend, left to your own dis¬ 
cretion?” 

She looked at him, a little at a loss at 
his tone. 

“ When I really use my discretion,” 
she said slowly, “ I don't choose that sort 
of man at all. You ought to know that,” 
she added, with a sudden little laugh. He 
looked round at her quickly and as 
quickly looked away again. 

He called you darling. . . .” 

“ Oh, one could make a whole-time 
job of objecting to that.” 

“ What is it you will be sorry for?” 

‘‘ For not letting him paint a record of 
my face while it is still worth recording.” 

“ Do you like him?” 

No, I don't. I thought at first that 
I was rather interested in him; in his 
absolutely blatant vanity and assurance. 
But I find now that those qualities pall 
with amazing speed. And now he simply 
seems foolish and dull and irritating.” 

‘‘How often have you seen him?” 

“ This is only the second time. He 
came to Linky's studio and just stuck 
like a limpet. I couldn’t shake him oft*, 
so I thought I'd better take him home 
to tea.” 

“ Linky's one man. This offensive 
beast is quite another. You couldn’t go 
to his studio as you go to Linky’s.” 

“ I’m not going to. Don’t get all 
worked up about it, Duke.” 

“ I could have knocked his head off 
just for the way he looked at you and 
spoke to you. Promise me you’ll never 
alter your mind about his painting you.” 

“ That’s a promise I've already made 
to myself.” 

“ Make it to me,” he insisted. 

She made it. He said: “Thanks,” and 
seemed to cool dowm suddenly. 

“ You see, I know the type. You 
probably don’t,” he added after a 
moment, as if he felt that his former 
attitude needed some explanation. 

^ITORM liked Duke’s mother better 
this evening than she ever had be¬ 
fore. Lallie was in high spirits, and 
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Duke more demonstratively affectionate 
towards her than he usually was when 
other people were present. The whole 
evening slid along very pleasantly. And 
Storm was glad she had chosen to come. 
Before they left, Mrs. Hallam was plan¬ 
ning for them all to spend the week¬ 
end at Summerhayes. 

This plan, rather to everyone’s sur¬ 
prise, actually matured. And Storm was 
glad of it this time. She wanted to be 
out of the Tudors' house as much as 
possible; out of range of Christine's 
watchful eyes. 

The following Friday, after tea, Duke 
drove them down, having called at the 
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studio for Jonathan, whom Mrs. Hallam 
had taken to including in all these in¬ 
vitations quite as a matter of course. 

To their surprise and joy they found 
that her good mood was, miraculously, 
still holding. She had already planned 
a large picnic for the following day. 

But by then the good mood had col- 
lasped. She was as fretful and fidgety 
as she could be. As usual, Lallie was the 
only one who could do anjThing with her. 
Storm suggested abandoning the picnic, 
but Lallie, speaking with authority, said: 

“ Certainly not. She’ll be much calmer 
if you all go out. Besides, heaps of 
people are coming over for it. I’ll stay 
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and look after your moUier, Duke. You 
know she’s always a perfect lamb 
with me.” 

“That’s sweet of you, Lollie>pop, but 
it isn’t a bit fair,” Duke protested. 

“It doesn’t worry me, darling,” said 
Lallie good-naturedly. “ So run along 
off and attend to your guests, and leave 
me to attend to my hostess.” She 
laughed and kissed him, and left them 
to go upstairs to Mrs. Hallam’s room. 

“ She’s probably right,” Duke said to 
Storm. “ Only it seems so mean to leave 
her.” 

However, several car-loads of expectant 
picnickers arriving at the moment, 
Lallie’s plan seemed the only sensible 
one to adopt. 

The party departed, leaving her in 
oommand. 

ALICE’S good humour was perfect, 
but she had all her work cut out to 
cope with Mrs. Hallam’s nerves, but 
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after lunch she was even so far re¬ 
stored as to say that she would have a 
nap and to insist that Lallie should go 
out till tea-time. Lallie had not had 
her own lunch yet, so she got a maid to 
put her up a packet of sandwiches and 
fruit, and decided to have a picnic of 
her own. 

S HE started out, walking briskly, 
glad of the exercise after the agita¬ 
tion of the morning, got beyond the 
grounds, and struck off across a wide 
stretch of common ground. 

The common plunged her finally into 
the blue-green dark of a small pine wood, 
beyond which were fields. Round 
the edge of the wood the solid 
blot of an ancient tumble-down bam 
bulked dark and large against the flaw¬ 
less summer sky. It seemed completely 
derelict. And yet, as she stood looking 
at it, she thought she saw sojnething 
move across the ragged space where a 
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plank had been tom away in the’^side of 
the loft. She moved cautiously round, 
treading lightly, feeling suddenly more 
alone than ever now that the possibility 
that she was not so alone as she had 
thought herself had obtruded. 

A moment later she was quite sure 
that someone or something was up there 
in the loft. It moved past the ragged 
bole; past and back again. It might be 
a tramp or a gypsy, she thought, and 
wished she had taken a less lonely way. 
She was turning to creep back into the 
cover of the woods when a voice, hail¬ 
ing her by name, made her spin round. 
And there was Jonathan Linkman look¬ 
ing down at her from the side of the 
loft, through the hole where the planks 
had rotted away. 

“ Oh, Jonnie! What a fright you gave 
me!” she cried, laughing and relieved. 
“What are you doing up there?” 

“ I’ve got the most gorgeous view over 
this stretch of fields right down into the 
valley beyond. Come up and have a 
look,” he answered. She moved round to 
the end of the bam and saw then that, 
above the bulging brick wall of the bam 
itself, the planks of the loft were com¬ 
pletely gone, leaving the loft open to the 
light of day. 

“ What a crazy thing you are!” she 
said. “How do I get up?” 

“A ladder, inside, at the end of the 
bam. Careful, though, they’re rickety.” 

She found the ladder and mounted it 
'cautiously. He was at the top, with his 
hand held down to her. He helped her 
into the loft. She stood a moment still 
holding to his hand, laughing up at him, 
adventure in her eyes. 

“ Ugh, what a smell of forgotten hay!” 
she said, wrinkling her nose. Then she 
saw his easel and* the half-finished 
sketch upon it, and her face changed. So 
did her voice as she said: 

“ Jonnie, it’s beautiful.” 

She said it so simply and yet put all 
of herself into the saying of it. He did 
not speak for a moment. Then he said: 

“Just for that, it’s yours, Lallie.” 

“ Oh, no, Jonnie, you mustn’t. I 
didn’t mean that. Your pictures are go¬ 
ing to be valuable some day. You 
mustn’t give .them away.” 

“I can’t help giving them to people 
who say things like that.” 

“ But that’s simply reckless. You . . 

“ It isn’t, because no one ever does 
say things like that. Except you.” 

He was standing slightly behindAte^ 
looking at the sketch over her shoulder. 
She turned and looked at him. 

“You’re laughing at me. Everyone 
must say things like that when they 
look at your pictures. Why, they just 
catch your breath. . . 

“ No; other people talk about tone, the 
values, and the line riiythm, and the pu^- 
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posieaiul the meanini: and the this and that. 

. . . They are so darned clever that they 
talk the painting to shreds so that there’s 
nothing left of it. . . . Only you say the 
real things; the only things one has 
ever striven to be worthy to hear.” 

She looked at him in astonishment. 
Then: 

‘*J<mnie» you really mean that.” She 
said it as a discovery she had made. 
** How . . . how queer.” 

“ Why do you think I always like you 
to see my work?” 

“ Do you ? I didn’t know. I suppose 
it’s because I simply just adore every¬ 
thing you do.” 

” Well, it’s very encouraging to have 
everything one does adored,” he said 
with a laugh. Especially when the 
adoration springs from such an uncor¬ 
rupted sense of beauty as you’ve got.” 

” But have I, Jonnie ? I always think 
I’m terribly corrupt.” He laughed again, 
and she said: ** No, but seriously. I love 
all sorts of frivol, and having good times, 
and nice clothes, and men saying how 
pretty I am. And I’m dreadfully piqued 
when they don’t. That’s all frightfully 
corrupt” 


STORM COMES TO STAY 

”But, then, you love everyone to be 
pretty and to have nice clothes and to be 
told how pretty they are and to have 
good times. I’ve heard you annihilate 
the Bailey twins simply for saying that 
they thought Storm very much over¬ 
rated.” 

^^Well, but Storm, Jonnie. I mean, 
an^k that can’t see that she’s lovely 
through and through. . . .” 

” Perhaps you seem like that to some 
people, too.” 

” Not to you. You’ve never even told 
me I’m pretty. But don’t.” She added 
that quickly, and he asked: 

"Why not?” 

" Because I believe I’d simply not be 
able to bear it. It would be too marvel¬ 
lous! Even if I knew you didn’t 
mean it.” 

" And if you knew I did mean it?” 

" I’d go around with sandwich boards, 
printed in big letters: Jonme thinks Fm 
prettyF* 

He laughed and turned away, and when 
he spoke again it was only to say, in an 
entirely different tone: 

"Got your lunch in that packet?” 
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" Yes. I’m having a picnic on my own. 
Duke’s mother is sleeping like a babe, 
and as sweet as can be again. I thought 
you had gone with the others.” 

" No. I spotted this place last time I 
was here, and the light was so good I 
couldn’t waste it.” 

" I’ll go, and let you get on with it,” 
she said, and turned towards the ladder 
again. 

From the ground, she looked up. 

"I’m going to walk to that little hill 
right oyer there.” She pointed across 
the valley. "And eat my lunch there, 
and watch you. You’ll be a tiny little 
speck from there.” She moved away, 
then turned back to ask him if he had 
had any lunch. He replied that he had; 
he’d brought his share of the picnic. She 
waved a hand up at him and walked 
away. Turned yet again to call: " Signal 
to me when you have finished, and we’ll 
walk home together.” 


There will be two further instalments 
of ** STORM COMES TO STAYF which 
will finish in the September issue. 

Beginning next month —" DOTTED 

LINE honeymoon:^ 
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131 King: William Street, Adelaide; 204 Adelaide Street, Brisbane; and 
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Winter time is more than ever 
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OC. DANIELS, origrinally 
^ I christened by a long-suffer- 

I 1 mother David Oliver 

I J Cromwell Daniels, was 

I J tired. He had walked many 

1 ^ miles under a blazing sun, 

over a long, dusty, unin¬ 
teresting road, and his battered suit-case, 
containing his nostrums, was heavy. He 
was how seated under a tree, on the top 
of a rise, and his nondescript terrier 
reclined at his feet. 

Down in the valley was a cluster of 
weatherboard buildings, the outbuildings 
of the Boumdale sheep run, a holding of 
some sixty thousand acres. Away to the 
right, sheltered by a plantation, the Doc. 
could just discern the squatter’s home¬ 
stead, a long, rambling house of many 
rooms. 

“ Squibbs, me boy,’' murmured the Doc. 
speculatively to the terrier, “ down there 
is one as wants physicking, and maybe 
more. I guess we’d better be on our 
way—business is business.’’ 

The dog leaped up, a hungry look in 
his eyes. The next moment he gave 


The Noah Traetor 


tongue to a series of ^harp yelps and 
went bounding down the hill. 

“ Shut up, you old fool!” shouted the 
Doc., picking up his suit-case and pre¬ 
paring to follow. 

But the dog paid no heed, and the Doc. 
promptly forgot his impulsive action un¬ 
til he was aroused by the lurid language 
of the station cook, who suddenly 
appeared, chasing Squibbs with a cleaver. 

The dog tore up the hill with a leg of 
mutton clamped between his jaws, and 
behind him stumbled the cook. But Squibbs 
did not pause when he reached his master. 
He bolted into the surrounding scrub 
and disappeared. 

“ Flame take th’ cripple!” bellowed the 
cook, halting breathlessly in front of the 
Doc. “ I’ll cut his lights out—^he’s cleared 
with a special joint I’m sending up to 
the house for th’ boss! Where’s your 
thieving dorg gone?” 

The Doc. pulled complacently at his 
long, tusk-like moustache, and a merry 
twinkle appeared in his eyes. 

“ Dog!” he repeated gravely. ” Who 
says I’ve got a dog?” 

“ That there mongrel don’t belong 
here!” roared the cook. ^ It must be 
yours. I won’t stand for no dorg a- 
stealin’ off of me. Th’ boss will go mad 
when he hears th’ special cut has gone!” 

A young man in overalls, who had 
approached unseen, now joined in the 
conversation. 

" What’s up, Joe?” he inquired, address¬ 
ing the cook. Yc^u seem all het up.” 
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T he Doc., glancing curiously at the 
new-comer, observed a man of about 
thirty, with a fresh, open countenance 
and alert blue eyes. 

‘‘ This chap’s flamin’ dorg,” explained 
Joe, the cook. “ Stole th’ boss’ dinner, 
that’s what’s what!” 

The other laughed. 

“ Dog must be hungry,” he declared. 
“Anyway, where is the dog?” 

“ You can laugh and bust yourself, 
Tom Morrison!” growled the cook wrath- 
fully. “ But that don’t mean I ain’t 
going to trim his hide off when I catch 
him!” 

Joe waved the cleaver threateningly 
and gazed longingly at the spot where 
Squibbs had disappeared, then, with an 
unintelligible grunt, he turned and 
shuffled off. 

“Ah!” murmured the Doc. sagely, as 
the cook departed. “ That chap wants 
calomel, and it wouldn’t take me long to 
fix him up with some two-grain tablets!” 

Tom Morrison’s eyes were fixed on the 
Doc.’s dusty grey suit; his wide-brimmed, 
black felt hat, and the open grey shirt, 
which disclosed a bronzed chest. Then 
his gaze roved to the battered suit-case, 
with the rug strapped on one side of it, 
and the words Doc. Daniels. Advice 
Guaranteed on the other. 

“What are you?” Morrison inquired. 
“A travelling chemist’s shop, or what?” 

“ Neither,” grinned the Doc. Taking a 
business card from his pocket, he gravely 
handed it to the other, “ Read th’ right 
side,’’ he warned. “ Here we are,” he 
went on: “Doc Danielsl I’m a follower 
of th’ great Pearson, the celebrated Doc¬ 
tor Anthony Stannage Pearson, who was 
honoured by three kings, two emperors, 
countless dukes and other less worthy 
nabobs. He was th’ greatest medicine 
man known to modem science—I'm now 
carrying on where he left off. I’ve had so 
many cures that I’ve lost count of ’em. 
Th’ highest and th’ lowest, they all know 
what th’ name of Doc Daniels means to 
suffering humanity, and . . 

“A doctor, eh?” murmured Morrison, 
grinning. “ I’m sure I’m glad to meet 
you. Now, if you were an engineer . . .” 

“Ah-huh!” the Doc. grunted, closing 
his previous discourse abruptly. “Who 
wants an engineer?” 

The^^|j|er laughed, but it was not al- 
togethei^irth that caused it. 

“We do,” he answered. “ Or, at least, 
we want a magrician. No ordinary 
engineer could fix up the old Noah.” 

“ Listen!” said the Doc. poin^ly. 
“ You are now speaking to a man of 
parts. I started being trained in th’ 
engineering, but before I could get through 
me course the old man died, and I had to 
take to medicine. I’d have been even 
more brilliant as an engineer than what 
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AMAZING CATARRH 
DISCOVERT 



Banishes Sinus and Antrum Troubles 
Catarrhal Deafness and Head Noises 

’ Guaranteed Freedom from Coughing, Choking, Sneezing, Hay 
I Feverj Constant Colds, and all other Catarrhal Symptoms. 

FREE INSTANT RELIEF 

FOR READERS WHO POST FORM BELOW. 


Mr. David Burton, discoverer of the aston¬ 
ishing New Catarrh Remedy, offers free 
relief and freedom from Catarrh to all 
sufferers who send the form below. 


£v«ry reader who suffers from Catarrh will 
be interested in the new English discovery 
annoonced to-day, which makes it entirely un¬ 
necessary to tolerate Catarrhal Deafness, Head 
Noises, Coughing, Choking, Sore Throats, 
Headaches, or other catarrhal manifestations. 

Mr. David Burton, a former Catarrh sufferer,- 
has for some time been investigating the sub¬ 
ject of Catarrh, and as a result has discovered 
ihe basic cause of the trouble. 

He is responsible for the statement that 
sufferers may now banish their catarrh and 
stop using preparations which afford only 
temporary relief. 

COMPLETE RIDDANCE FROM 
CATARRH. 

Mr. David Burton has formulated a com¬ 
plete method which removes the basic cause 
so that the trouble is completely overcome, 
'rhus, no matter where Catarrh germs lodge— 
in the passages of the head, throat, chest, 
stomach or intestines, the complete attack 
rlears these germs right out of the system. 
Not a single “ centre of infection ” remains 
from which they can spread back again to the 
nose and throat. The head and nose clear as 
if by magic; mucus comes away; throat- 
dryness disappears; inflamed membranes are 
he^ed; germs are destroyed; discharges stop, 
and soothing, substantial relief is quickly felt. 
1'he skin clears; the eyes resume their former 
brightness; the breath its one-time sweetness; 
dullness, both physical and mental, gives place 


to keen alertness of body and bram; respira^ 
lory difficulties vanish; the cheeks assume a 
healthy colour; catarrhal headaches become a 
thing of the past; every objectionable catarrhal 
symptom disappears, and the former Catarrh 
sufferer once more enjoys vibrant, exhilarating 
health, with freedom from Catarrh and other 
abnormal conditions. 

REMARKABLE FREE OFFER 

Mr. David Burton, in association with 
Anglo-Australian Laboratories of London and 
Sydney, desires to place his wonderful dis¬ 
covery at the service of Catarrh sufferers in 
every part of. Australia. Although numerous 
unsolicited letters of appreciation from 
former sufferers havdbeen received, conveying 
the glad news that this new, scientific com¬ 
bination has permanently banished their 
Catarrh, Mr. Burton insists that each sufferer 
must convince himself by actual test that this 
new discovery is unique and really effective. 
Mr. Burton wiU, therefore, send to every reader 
of this Journal who applies on the form at 
the foot of this announcement:— 

(1) A generous trial supply of his new Anti¬ 
septic Vaporising Oil in Capsule form 
which will give INSTANT RELIEF. This 
powerful, bland and pleasant antiseptic 
oil instantly clears stopped-up nostrils and 
destroys catarrhal germs breeding in the 
post-nasal cavities and respiratory tract. 
By virtue of its healing actioq, it greatly 
aids in the restoration of the inflamed 
membranes to a healthy condition. 

(2) Sufficient MUCUS SOLVENT TABLETS 
to purify the blood stream, eliminate 
catarrhal germs from the stomach, right 
digestive wrongs, and help every organ in 
the body to function properly. 

(3) An offer to completely banish your 
Catarrh under a genuine guarantee of 
satisfactory results or it will not cost 
you one penny. 


THE JOY OF EASY 
BREATHING. 

If you have Catarrh, either slight or were, 
whether merely a stopped-up nose, or whether 
you have been a sufferer for many years, there 
is no reason whatever why you should not now 
take advantage of this offer and see for 
yourself, without financial risk, what this im¬ 
portant therapeutic discovery will do for you. 
You will soon experience the joy of easy 
breathing. Those constant headaches, chok¬ 
ing, coughing, and sneezing attacks will end. 
You will cease catching colds. The trouble¬ 
some mucus in the throat will disappear. 
Your digestion and your general health will 
improve beyond belief. Head noises wiD 
cease. Your ^qses of hearing, taste and 
smell will all benefit. 

Send the form now. That is the first step 
to glorious new health and permanent freedom 
from an annoying complaint which steadily 
gets worse if neglected, and which leads to 
dangerous and even deadly consequences. 


FREE 


INSTANT RELIEF FOR 
CATARRH SUFFERERS 

Mr. David Burton, 

Anglo-Australian Laboratories, 

62 Margaret Street, 

Box 4242YA, C.P.O., Sydney. 

Please send me, free of charge and 
obligation, the trial supply of Antiseptic 
Vaporising Oil Capsules and Mucus-Solvent 
Tablets promised to give me INSTANT 
RELIEF from Catarrh and offer to banish 
the ailment. I enclose 2d stamp for postage. 

NAME _:_ 


ADDRESS _ 
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I now am in th’ field of sufferin’ human¬ 
ity! What’s the trouble? Maybe I can 
do .you a turn and fix it.” 

‘‘ I doubt it,” smiled the other. ** But 
I’ll explain; it’s good to get your troubles 
off your chest, sometimes. You see, I’m 
employed here as tractor-driver, and I 
kid myself I know my job, but the 
tractor I have to operate has had its day. 
It’s always going wrong when it’s needed 
most, and it’s got that way that it can’t 
be relied on, and I can’t fix it.” 

The Doc. cocked his head on one side 
and looked' very wise. 

“ It seems mighty lucky I came this 
way,” he returned. “ Did you say th’ 
tractor was a Noah?” 

When the other nodded, the Doc. mur¬ 
mured: “ Fancy that! An old Noah! The 
machine what Robert Louis Stevenson 
took for his pattern of th’ first steam 
engine! Th’ Noah is th’ father of all 
tractors. It was invented in the year 
eighteen hundred . . . but, hold on, I may 
be wrong in me dates. Still, I ain’t for¬ 
getting that it was a race as to which 
should come on the market first—^th’ 
Noah tractor or tl^’ Ford car! Bless me 
soul, I wore out me first pair of pants 
on th’ seat of an old Noah!” 

** You actually mean to say you know 
something about tractors?” demanded 
Morrison, ‘ incredulously. 

“I used to be a wizard with ’em!” de¬ 
clared the Doc. ** And the old Noah I 
know best of all.” 

“ Then perhaps you can give me some 
points. It’s like this: just when we want 
the Noah to be efficient, it goes wrong, 
and I can’t seem to do much with it. 
Recently, old Henley, the boss, said I’d 
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have to go if I couldn’t get the thing 
working properly. He hinted that I 
didn’t know my job, and he’d have to 
replace me with someone who did. I 
have a particular reason for wishing to 
stay here, otherwise I’d tell him to go to 
Hong Kong. You see,” he added, with a 
trace of embarrassment, “ I’m engaged 
to a young lady living round here, and 
naturally I want to stay.’* 

The Doc. looked thoughtful. 

** I could help you considerable,” he 
said, ** only . . . well, I don’t know. It’s 
like this,” he went on, his eyes twinkling. 

Tinkering around with machinery kind 
of roughens th’ hands, and rough hands 
are no good for a feeling of the pulse. 
Or, in other words, I spoil me chances of 
ministerin’ to sufferin’ humanity. I’ll 
have to give the matter considerable 
thought. I have to go up and see old 
Henley, anyway. I hear he’s got rheu¬ 
matism?’* 

“ Yes, that’s so,” the other informed 
him. “ But you vron’t say anything 
about . . , ? ” 

“Not a word,” promised the Doc., 
gazing intently at a shining band of 
water coursing along between two high 
cliffs. “Where do you keep th’ Noah?” 

“ Over there,” replied Morrison, indi¬ 
cating a paddock which ended abruptly 
at the edge of one of the cliffs. “ You 
see that red-painted shed?'* 

“ Well,” muttered the Doc., after a 
while, “ I’ve got to think of sufferin’ 
humanity first; it’s me life’s work. I’ll 
be seeing you again.” 

ITH that, Morrison had to be con¬ 
tent. Not that he had much 
faith in the Doc., but it was a case of 
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a drowntng man clutching at the figura¬ 
tive straw. The two parted near the 
entrance gates of the squatter’s house. 

After punching a bad dent out of his 
hat and brushing the worst of the dust 
from his dilapidated clothes, the Doc. 
walked to the front door and rang the 
bell. The maid who answered sniffed 
when she saw the Doc., and curtly in¬ 
formed him that Mr. Henley was too ill 
to be seen. 

“You tell him that Doc Daniels was 
passing through on his way to th’ Medical 
Conference, and thought he might be of 
assistance!” he said, fixing the girl with 
his eye. 

“ Oh,’* she murmured, “ I see. Please 
wait while I inquire.” 

The Doc. grinned to himself as the 
maid turned away. 

“Th’ Yanks can’t lay claim to havin’ 
cornered bluff,” he muttered. “But it’s 
deeds what counts, not words. Facta nan 
verba, as we used to say in Latin.” 

“ Mr. Henley will see you,” announced 
the girl on her return. “ Please come 
this way.” 

The Doc. removed his hat, smoothed 
down his unruly grey hair and followed 
his guide down the hall to the study. His 
first impression of Mr. Henley was that 
of an elderly man with florid face and 
an unholy glint in his eye. The squatter 
was lying on a couch, cursing the flies, 
the weather and his inability to free him¬ 
self of pain. 

“Who the devil are you?” he de¬ 
manded, glaring irritably at the Doc. 

“ Allow me to present me card,” smiled 
the Doc., unperturbed. 

The squatter snatched at the card, gave 
it one glance and howled with rage. 

“ You—you dare?” he began. “ You— 
you tell me to eat Berger’s bacon, and 
that I shall know what good pork really 
is! You think you can sell me rubbish of 
that kind—why. I’ll . ..” 

“ Hold on,” said the Doc. “ You’ve 
read ’th wrong side. Turn over, and 
you’ll find that I’m Doc Daniels! The 
one man in this country who’s had th’ 
courage to follow th’ great Pearson—^th’ 
celebrated Dr. Anthony Stannage Pear¬ 
son, the world’s most famous medicine 
man! I’m his pupil, his successor, the 
only living man in two hemispheres who’s 
game to dispense his remarkable 
remedies. . . .” 

“ What the deuce are you trying to 
say?” thundered the squatter. “Who 
are you, and what do you want, bursting 
in on me this way? It’s scandalous, I 
tell you! Scandalous!” 

“ To put it plain,’* explained the Doc., 
“ I can drive away your rheumatism in a 
couple of hits! I’ve specialised in rheu¬ 
matism, sciatica, lumbako and kindred 
complaints!” 


Great Oaks h-om LitOe Aeorns Grow 
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“Oh, you can, can you?” grrowled the 
squatter slightly calmer. “ Your words 
promise much, but your appearance .. . !” 

“ Suggests a broken promise,” chuckled 
the Doc. “ You see me now as a medico, 
travelling incognito. I am a creature of 
reason, ens rationis, as we used to say in 
Latin! I’m hiking, hiking for health. 
Sunshine is th’ great tonic of Nature, and 
at the moment I’m taking it out of th’ 
sky, instead of out of a bottle. Of late, 
me cases have been many and numerous, 
and even a medico empties his cistern 
of vitality. So don’t let your eyes deceive 
you. Picture me in a frock coat, carrying 
a silk hat and steppin’ into a costly car. 
There you have Doc. Daniels as he sees 
himself. I don’t recognise ineself now, 
only I feel my body beginning to burst 
with pep, which will again be expended in 
th’ interests of sufferin’ humanity! Now, 
to business! You are sufferin’ from a 
particular painful form of rheumatism 
— rheurnatismos, as we used to say in 
,;Latin! A disease marked by infllamma- 
tion and pain in th’ joints! It needs 
treatment!” 

“ You’re talking a good deal of jar¬ 
gon,” snapped the other. “ If you can 
get rid of this beastly business, I don’t 
care a rap who or what you are. All I 
know is that I can’t stand the pain much 
longer. Go ahead, and be damned to you 
and your frock coat!” 

“ I shall make an immediate examina¬ 
tion,” the Doc. declared, “ but first I 
must prepare.” 

The Doc., without waiting for the 
other to reply, went over to his suit-case 
and gravely brought out his white coat. 
He donned it as though he were perform¬ 
ing some solemn rite, while the squatter 
was so fascinated that he could only 
make an occasional splutter. 

“ Now,” he murmured crisply, “ it 
catches you in the lower extremities? If 
I press there, and there . . .” 

“ Ooooch!” \exploded the other, mak¬ 
ing a vicious swipe at the Doc. “ What 
the devil are you trying to do?” 

“ I just wanted to be certain of the 
exact location,” returned the Doc. calmly. 
“ Th’ medicine what shifts leg crystals 
is not over-good for arm crystals.” He 
pulled out a note-book and a stub of 
pencil and, after wetting the business end 
of it, he began to write. “ I always like 
to write me own perscriptions,” he ex¬ 
plained, “ then, when I’m quiet, I compare 
’em with th’ perscriptions of th’ great 
Pearson. It’s educative.” 

“You’re a damn fool, if you ask me!” 
snarled the squatter. “ Get me your 
remedy, and I shall know then if I’m 
right or not.” 

T he Doc., when he left the study, 
made his way to the men’s quarters, 
where he was fortunate in finding an 
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empty hut. Here he opened his suit-case 
and took out an assortment of bottles 
and powders. Into an empty bottle he 
poured three packets of white crystals, 
and on the crystals he poured hot water, 
which he obtained from the cookhouse 
nearby. Then he took a plain white box and 
filled it with white tablets. Armed with 
the tablets and the bottle of mixture, h§ 
returned to the homestead and instructed 
the squatter how to proceed with the 
treatment. 

“ Have you had any tea?’» he inquired, 
glancing at the clock, which showed that 
it was nearly half-past five. 

“ Not yet,” growled the squatter. “ It 
will be coming soon.” 

* The Doc. must have thought otherwise, 
fof he said: “ All meals for to-day are 
off! You mustn’t have any food. The 
medicine must be taken on an empty 
stomach.” 
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“What the blazes . • began the 
other, angrily. 

“ Now, this medicine,” the Doc. said, 
ignoring the outburst, “ is one of the 
greatest remedies for rheumatism that 
has ever been discovered. I once cured 
a Cabinet Minister who was laid up two 
days before he had to speak to the Dis¬ 
armament Conference. On his speech 
would hang the fate of nations. Every 
country in th’ world was hanging off un¬ 
til he’d told ’em where they got off. Now, 
think of it, two days before he had to 
startle the world, he was stricken down 
exactly the same as you! It was me. 
Doc Daniels, what was sent for. They^ 
wanted me to go to him by ’plane, but, 
not being too good when I’m up in th’ air, 
I went by car instead, which meant I 
lost a precious day in travellin’! Did I 
fail ? Well, th’ proof lies in th’ fact that 
we ain’t had another war yet, and nothing 
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was more sure than war if this chap 
hadn’t been able to gret to th’ Conference. 
Tm just tellin’ you all this, not because 
I want you to think I'm boasting, but I 
want you to know that th' dope will 
cure you." 

“ If my leg was right,” snarled the 
squatter, ” I'd kick you hard in the pants. 
Tell me what to do.” 

The Doc. grinned to himself while he 
poured a generous dose of the mixture 
into a glass. 

** Swallow this down,” he ordered, 
“then get down four of these tablets. 
Afterwards, you try sleeping, and I'll be 
along in the morning. I reckon you’ll be 
feeling fine then.” 

“ Make yourself scarce if I'm not!” 
bawled the squatter, as the door closed 
on the Doc. 


T hat night the Doc. entertained the 
men with wild and improbable 
stories of the marvellous cures he had 
effected, and he aroused so much g^ood 
humour that he sold a large quantity of 
his remedies. 

Before retiring to his bunk, the Doc. 
borrowed a sheet of paper, an envelope 
and a stamp, and, going to a quiet comer, 
wrote a letter to a tractor-salesman he 
knew: 

Dear Friend^ 

I have a suspicion that you can sell 
a tractor, if you bring the tnachine up 
here. Come at once, and do not let on 
you know me. When you have put over 
the sales talk, and old Henley, the boss, 
has told you to go to blazes, you just 
hang around until something happens, 
see. I hwve got an idea which may work 
out right. Before you leave, work out 
the commission I am to get, as I will 
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soon be needing new drugs in the cause 
of suffering humanity. 

Yours trustfully. 

Doe. Daniels, 

PS. Do not lose time getting here 
ivith the Wyoming. 

PPS. Are you in need of more sleep- 
ing draughts^ 

The Doc. read the letter through twice, 
then, sealing the envelope, arranged for 
it to be posted. Then he sought his bunk. 


T he next morning he rose early and 
paid a visit to the shed where the 
old Noah was kept. He studied it 
gravely until the breakfast bell rang, 
then he made his way to the cookhouse. 
After the meal, he decided it was time 
to visit the squatter. 

“Bit easier?” he inquired, entering 
the study, where the squatten was sit¬ 
ting up reading. 

“ A bit,” conceded the other, somewhat 
grudgingly. “ But I felt like knocking 
your block off a few hours ago.” 

” Treatment is a bit drastic,” the Doc. 
admitted. ” But th' stuff needs to be 
strong with a complaint like yours. If 
you want proof of that, you've only got 
to run your mind over th' so-called 
remedies which never does no good. 
There's hundreds of 'em, an' all guaran¬ 
teed to cure, but they don't, ’cause why? 
They ain't strong enough! Mind you, 
I'll grant they ain’t got th' right in¬ 
gredients. I once knew a poor fellow 
who owned three houses and two race¬ 
horses and had about forty pound a week 
cornin' in. Th’ doctors he tried, being 
afraid of his complaint, only give him 
things what made him worse, and finally 
he showed signs of gettin' arthron of th’ 
joints. That's a very severe form indeed. 
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What happened? Why, I was called in! 
Very unfair it was, ’cause they’d left it 
almost too late. What did I do when I 
first see th' case?” 

“ Put on your white coat!”, suggested 
the squatter, smiling g^nmly. 

” You've got it right there,” the Doc. 
chuckled. “ But that was only a pre¬ 
liminary. All medicos do that. No, 
what I really done first off was to see 
what th' great Pearson had to say, then 
I got busy with me formulas. I wrestled 
with that case for more than a week, 
but at th' end of that time th' poor 
fellow was up and about, and as frisky 
as though he'd only just come into th* 
world.” 

“ You want to be careful,” warned 
Henley. “ I may swallow your rotten 
medicine, but I don't take all you say 
as Gospel!” 

“ Chap’s got to discriminate,” smiled 
the Doc., his eyes twinkling brightly. 
” I’ve just been havin' a look at that old 
tractor you’ve got over in th’ shed. Does 
she still go?” 

“Go? Of course it goes!” snapped the 
squatter. ”Why?” 

The Doc. shook his head, as though 
greatly puzzled. 

” Just wondered,” he murmured. Then 
he added, glancing keenly at his patient: 
” My old man was mixed up in th' in¬ 
venting of th' Noah! I wore out me first 
pair of pants drivin' one of them 
machines! But they was never too popu¬ 
lar; a man had to have special trainin'to 
understand 'em. They ain’t like ordinary 
tractors; they've got funny ways that 
gets an ordinary fellow beat when he 
goes to put a spanner on ’em.” 

“ Do you really mean to say you know 
something about tractors ? ” demanded the 
squatter incredulously. 

“ Don't know a thing about th' new 
machines,” answered the Doc., shaking 
his head. “ They are as intricatedly to 
me as a thing what I've never seen. 
Mind you,” he chuckled, “ I’ve seen 
plenty of them new tractors workin,' and 
it’s mightly marvellous what they can do, 
aqd how cheap they can be run, but I 
wouldn’t like to try and make any ad¬ 
justments to ’em. Too complicate for me.” 

” Have you ever adjusted a Noah?” 

” When I was a young fellow, before 
I became a medico, I used to do all th’ 
adjustments for th' old man. He always 
reckoned me fingers were more delicate 
than his.” 

“I can scarcely believe it!” exclaimed 
the other. 

” It’s a fact,” the Doc. returned. “ Now, 
about that rheumatism — you'd best 
take . . 

“ Hold on,” broke in the squatter. 
” Let’s get this right. You really under¬ 
stand Noahs?” 
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“ Yes," gprowled the Doc., as though 
irritated. “Why?” 

“ I’ll tell you something,” the squatter 
answered. “We are having a great deal 
of trouble with our machine, and Morri¬ 
son—that’s the man who runs it—can’t 
do much with it. I had almost decided 
to replace him, but I don’t know; there 
may be something in what you say. WTiat 
about you giving it a look over ? If what 
you tell me is the truth, you may be able 
to do something, and, in any case, you 
can’t do it much harm.” 

“Long time since I handled Noahs.” 
The Doc.’s tone was doubtful. “Maybe 
it would be better if you traded it in for 
one of them new ones.” 

“ No,’^ frowned the squatter. “ We’ve 
had .a hard spin, and money is tight. It 
will have to serv^e for another season. 
After that . . . well, we’ll see.” 

“ I’ll do what I can,” the Doc. promised, 
after some thought “ But did you ever 
think of what you was losin’ in running 
cost? To say nothing to it slippin’ you 
up when it’s needed bad?” 

“ I have,” confessed the squatter, “ but 
I’ve thought it’s the fault of Morrison 
—^his lack of knowledge.” 

“ It ain’t,” the Doc. declared. “ He’s 
most likely a young chap what never 
met up with one until he come here, and 
there was never no tractor as complicate 
as a Noah.” 

“ Perhaps you’re right, but we intend 
keeping the Noah. That’s final!” snapped 
the squatter decisively. 

“ Well, it’s your business, not mine,” 
the Doc. said, resignedly. “ I’ll give her 
a look over, but I ain’t promising 
nothing.” 

A fter telHng the squatter about 
taking his medidne, the Doc. went 
in search of Tom Morrison. He found 
him in the implement shed, oiling the 
Noah. 

The Doc. watched him for a while, then 
he said: “ Start her up, and I’ll listen 
for noises.” 

“ You’ve dedded to give me a bit of 
help, eh?” grinned Morrison. 

“ I ain’t touchin’ a thing,” growled the 
Doc. “ Me hands is more important than 
machinery. But you get her going, then 
Ill try and tell you how she should be 
fixed.” 

Morrison climbed into the seat and be¬ 
gan working the gadgets. The engine 
started with a roar, and then appeared 
on the verge of petering out, but it 
picked up again and Morrison exclaimed 
excitedly: “By gosh! I believe I’ve fixed 
it myself! Listen to her?” 

“ Wbat did you do?” inquired the Doc., 
craning his neck. 

“ Slackened off this and tightened 
that!’’ answered the other, excitedly. ” I 
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was always a bit scared to monkey with 
those nuts.” 

The Doc.’s laugh held a hint of quiet 
amusement. 

“My boy!” he murmured. “That’s a 
common adjustment with th’ Noah, and 
there ain’t a man in ten million what’s 
game to do what you’ve done! There’s 
other things like them, too, that’s likely 
to cause trouble. But don’t do nothing 
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further until you have to. Get her out 
in th’ paddock, and we’ll see.” 

OR two hours the Doc. rode on the 
tractor with Morrison. At the end 
of this time, he said: “ Run her in now; 
seems as though she may be right for 
a bit, but you can never tell with a 
Noah!” 

After the mid-day meal, the Doc. paid 
a surreptitious visit to the Noah. He 
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climbed on to the seat, poHed this and 
pushed that, and finally got the machine 
going. Then he drove out into the* pad- 
dock and finally returned to the shed. 

" Should be simple,” he murmured to 
himself. 

For two days the Doc. mooned around 
the station. At intervals he would visit 
the squatter and prescribe further medi¬ 
cine, and in spite of his efforts the other 
continued to improve. He could now 
hobble about with a stick. 

“ Well,” he said, on one of these visits, 
‘‘how's the old Noah going? Have you 
been able to do anything?” 

“ I have a feelin' that she'll behave for 
a week or two,” replied the Doc. “I 
don't know about after that.” His eyes 
.suddenly twinkled, and he chuckled. 
“Reckon she was a great machine in 
Captain Cook's time!” he finished. 

“Gro to the devil!” snorted the squat¬ 
ter. “ Had a visit from a tractor sales¬ 
man this morning, but I told him there 
was nothing doing.” 

“You did quite right,” declared the 
Doc. “What machine was he selling?” 

“The Wyoming. Ever hear of it?” 

“ Yes,” the Doc. nodded. “ Oncp knew 
a chap what ploughed a hundred-acre 
paddock with one in a day. They're sup¬ 
posed to be th' ne plus ultra of tractors, 
as we used to say in Latin. Which means 
they lead th' world. Still, seems like th' 
old Noah’s going to behave for a bit.” 

“ Then you've really done something?” 

“ Yes, I lost a deal of perspiration over^ 
it. Has th' salesman gone?'* 

“ I suppose he has. I can’t get about 
yet to see. Why?” 
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“ I'll bet that chap kidded himself 
when he was booming up his Wyoming?” 

“Maybe he did. Can’t say I noticed. 
What's on your mind?” 

“I feel like having a little joke with 
that fellow,” murmured the Doc. “ I 
know them salesmen, chaps what blow 
their own trumpets and never gpve a man 
a chance to get a word in edgeways.” 

“ What kind of joke are you contem¬ 
plating?” 

“ Well,” grinned the Doc. slyly, 
“ wouldn't it be mighty funny if we got 
him to go in for a race with th' old 
Noah? Of course, he should be able to 
lick th’ socks off our antiquated bus, 
but now I've got her fixed there’s no 
knowing what she'll do.” 

“ You wouldn't have a hope,'' declared 
the other, shaking his head. 

“ You never can tell. What about 
it, eh?” 

“ Can't see anything in it, unless it 
goes to prove that you've actually done 
something to the Noah. Still, you can 
go ahead; it might show just how good 
the Wyoming is.” 

“ Ah, it might. That’s another side to 
it, and then you could keep th’ Wyoming 
in mind against the time you decide to 
scrap the Noah.” 

S O it was arranged that the two 
tractors should show off their 
paces at nine o'clock on the following 
Monday morning. 

Doc. Daniels kept religiously away 
from the Wyoming salesman, but this 
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did not prevent him from paying sundry 
visits to the old Noah. He familiarised 
himself with every working part, and by 
the time Monday came he could operate 
the machine almost as well as Morrison 
could himself. 

When the station hands heard about 
the proposed race, bets were made freely 
on both machines. The Wyoming, how¬ 
ever, remained the favourite. Very few 
were game enough to put their money 
on the Noah, which had become so un¬ 
reliable that it was quite likely to stop 
a few yards from the finishing post. 

When Morrison heard of the suggested 
race, he sought out the Doc. and plied 
him with questions. 

“ Here,” he said excitedly, “ whaVs all 
this about me driving ,,ilie old Noali 
against the Wyoming u^^'ve brought 
from town? Did you have anything to 
do with this?” 

“ I had all to do with it,” replied the 
Doc. “ I arranged it, but you ain't doin' 
th’ driving. I’m going to see if I can’t 
fix it so as you gets charge of th’ 
Wyoming.’* 

“But, what's the idea?” demanded 
Morrison. “ Where does this all lead to?” 

The Doc.'s eyes began to twinkle. 

“ Ain’t you almighty keen on staying 
here?” he queried. 

“Yes, but...” 

“ Then you can safely leave things to 
Doc. Daniels. Bank on him, but don’t 
back him. Keep that part of it to your¬ 
self.” 

The Doc. refused to enlighten him 
further. 


I MMEDIATELY after breakfast on 
Monday, the Doc. had the two 
tractors lined up in front of the imple¬ 
ment shed, then he walked over the pro¬ 
posed course, which was from the shed 
down to the fence on the edge of the 
cliff and back again. At five minutes to 
nine, he made Morrison start up the 
Noah, in order that it might be warmed 
up in readiness for the race. 

Then the squatter, walking with the 
aid of two sticks, appeared. 

“ Now,”. he said, glancing at the 
Wyoming salesman. “ Everything 
ready ?” 

“I reckon we’re all set/' broke in the 
Doc. “ But I reckon we’ve got to have 
Morrison up on th’ Wyoming.” / 

“Why?” gn^'owled the salesman. “I 
want to demonstrate my own machine!” 

“ Maybe you do,” chuckled the Doc., 
“ but how’s that going to prove it ain’t 
too intricate for an ordinary chap to 
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handle? Everyone here ain't a tractor 
expert.” 

‘‘You don't need to be,” snapped the 
other. “A kid could run a Wyoming! 
They are the last word in simplicity, 
efficiency and economy! They run them¬ 
selves.” 

“ If that’s so, you can’t have any objec¬ 
tion to Morrison,” came back the Doc. 
“ He’s a mighty good chap with machin¬ 
ery, and now let him prove it!” 

“ Cut out all this wrangling!” growled 
the squatter. “ And let’s get on with the 
business. I want to rest my leg! You, 
Daniels, will drive the Noah, and Morri¬ 
son will see what he can do with the 
Wyoming!” 

With this the salesman had to be con¬ 
tent. He walked away from his machine 
as though he had the huff, and Morrison 
hesitatingly took his place. 

When both men were in their seats, and 
the squatter was satisfied that everything 
was ready for the race; he stepped for¬ 
ward and gave the drivers their final 
instructions. 

“First off, we’ll have' this test of 
speed. YouHl both drive to the fence on 
the edge of the cliff, turn, and come 
hade here. The first here will be 
declared the winner!” 


A t a given signal, both machines 
roared into action, and they were 
heartily cheered by the men as they 
started to crawl down the paddock. For 
two-thirds of the outward journey both 
tractors kept level, then the Wyoming 
began to draw ahead. 

The Doc.’s face was anxious, but he 
was scared to meddle with the controls 
in case the old Noah took it into its head 
to stall and spoil his carefully thought 
out plan. 

“ Go it!” he yelled excitedely. But 
whether it was derision hurled at his 
opponent or an urge to his own machine 
for more speed no one rightly knew. 

The Wyoming reached the fence and 
turned for home, and it took the Doc. 
all his time to prevent running into it. 
His excitement was now reaching fever 
heat. He danced up and down, gesticula¬ 
ted wildly, and then, so suddenly that 
scarcely anyone quite saw how it hap¬ 
pened, he fell backwards over the seat. 
The next minute there was a resounding 
crash as the fence carried away and the 
old Noah plunged over the cliff and 
hurled to destruction in the river bed. 

For several moments the spectators 
stood dumb with amazement, then with 
one accord they rushed forward. 
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“ What th’ devil! ” thundered the squat¬ 
ter, throwing away his two sticks and 
running with the rest. “ Call yourself 
a tractor expert?” 

But the Doc. did not wait to dispute 
the point with the infuriated man. He 
made off while everyone was gazing open- 
mouthed at the heap of twisted metal 
lying on the stones below. 


H alf an hour later the Doc. was 
seated on the self-same hilltop 
from where he had first seen the station. 
Squibbs reclined by his side, ever and 
anon glancing wistfully down at the cook¬ 
house, as though half-minded to go on 
another foraging expedition. Several 
hours passed, and the Doc. had dropped 
inU^ a light doze, when suddenly he was 
aroused by the sound of an oncoming 
motor car. Instantly he was wide awake, 
and when the tractor salesman pulled up 
beside his resting place he was on his 
feet waiting to greet him. 

“ Sold the machine!” said the salesman, 
shutting off his engine and climbing out. 
“ It took old Henley a while to calm 
down, but finally he realised that he 
simply had to have a new tractor, and 
that was that. You did a good job of 
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work this morning, and I’ll say you’ve 
earned your commission!” 

“ Maybe I have,” growled the Doc. 
“ But old Henley ain’t paid me, and his 
rheumatism’s fixed, ’cause I saw him 
run!” 



•pHE bus was starting in the midst of 
a torrent of rain, when the con¬ 
ductor put his head inside and inquired: 
“ Will any gentleman get outside and 
oblige a lady?” 

“ She can come inside and sit on my 
knee, if she likes,” said a passengrer 
jocularly, and, to his great surprise, in 
bounced a buxom woman, who forthwith 
appropriated the offered knee. 

After a time the man got into con¬ 
versation with his burden, and asked 
her where she was going. On hearing 
her destination, he exclaimed, “ Blese 
me, that’s my house!” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the woman, blush¬ 
ing; “I’m the new cook!” 
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C ELIA’S face beneath the 
little blue hat grew wide- 
eyed and tense as the train 
whistled. David smiled 
down at her anxious 
glance. 

“She’ll 'be all right, you 
see, in about five minutes, Celia,” he 
said reassuringly. “ They look after 
children well when they’re alone.” 

“ Oh, I know, dear. It’s only . . . she 
Was such a baby when I left. . . .” 

“ Three years ago. But June is . . .” 
“ Seven now. It’s almost unbeliev¬ 
able.” 

“ Quite unbelievable.” Hia smile this 
time was flattering, for now, tanned 
with the sea air and the summer sun¬ 
shine of a three-months honeymoon in 
New Zealand, it scarcely seemed possilfle 
that Celia could be the mother of a 
seven-year daughter. So different to 
the pale, tired-eyed ypung woman he 
had met a year ago. Something in her 
soft voice and quiet eyes had appealed 
to him as he had thought no woman 
ever could, but it ffad taken many weeks 
of his most persistent attention to bring 
a ready laughter to her lips and a light 
of real pleasure in her face when he 
came near. 

And now she was his—all his. Even 
yet his heart quickened to think that he 
had won her and could spend his life 
in helping her forget the hard years of 
her widowhood, in giving her a real 
home of love and care-^nd, of course, 
June. June had been living with an 
aunt in Queensland, while Celia had 
struggled to save enough for them 
someday to have ^ home together. 


T he train pulled in. Celia pressed 
forward into the midst of the 
bustle and confusion. For a moment she 
was lost to sight. David stood, straining 
his eyes to catch a glimpse. Then he 
saw the little figure standing in an open 
doorway, gripping a suitcase tightly. 

There was no. mistaking her. The 
small, pale face was Celia’s oi^m. David 
strode forward. 


“ Tell me, young lady, aren’t you 
June?” 

His lean, dark face was smiling, but 
his eyes were g^rave at the thin arms 
and legs, the too-tightly fitting little 
coat, and the very wide-awake but 
heavy eyes beneath a tangle of red-gold 
hair. 

The child looked at him quickly and 
nodded her small head. 

“ Yes, I’m June O’Brien. Where’s 
mother?” 

“ She’s somewhere around looking for 
you. Come; is this all your luggage?” 

David felt an odd embarrassment at 
this self-possessed young person who 
was so distinctly Celia’s, and who did 
not hesitate to let him realise it. A 
stout woman bulled out of the carriage 
behind. “Oh, there j^ou are!” she ex¬ 
claimed in obvious relief. “ You’ve come 
to meet her?” 

June scrambled down on the platform 
quite suddenly, and David felt an un¬ 
expected, warm little hand slipped into 
his. The pale, freckled face was up¬ 
turned with a smile that was not Celia’s 
at all—a shadow of an impish little 
smile that was quite her own. 

“ Yes, thank you, Mrs. Peters. This is 
my new daddy come to meet me.” 


S OMETHING entirely new seemed 
to awaken in David’s heart as he 
thanked the woman for her care of June 
on the traip. He had thought that life 
could bring no more amazing sensation 
than the love he bore for Celia, but this 
swift, astounding confidence stirred his 
heart in quite a different way. 

Celia came running swiftly down the 
platform. 

“June, my precious baby!” 

And June’s high, clear voice: “ I’ve 
had the measles. Mother. That's why 
I’m so thin. Auntie says to tell you I’m 
really awfully healthy. . . .” 

“My darling!” Celia straightened 
from that tight embrace and her smile 
was a little tremulous as she looked up 


at David. “ Poor baby, she looks 
starved.” 

David stooped and swung the small 
girl in his strong arms. 

“ We’ll soon fix that, won’t we, young 
lady?” 

June looked at him, and this time it 
was Celia’s own face that was reflected 
there. A soft laugh escaped her, and an 
arm crept tightly about his iieck. 

ATER that same evening, as they 
took a last glimpse at June asleep, 
Celia slipped her arm through his. 

“ David, it’s so marv^ously good of 
you to be like this about June. Some 
men . . .” 

She broke off. That was v^t she 
loved in David—^the reasonableness 
behind the strength, the lack of petty 
jealousies. 

“ But she’s yours, Celia,” he returned. 
“ How could I help it? She’s so like 
you, too.” They stood a moment in 
silence. “ She’ll be a knock-out with 
that head of hair,” he continued. 
“ That’s not yours, Celia. Does that 
colour run in your family?” 

Celia shook her head. Leaning 
forward, she gently pushed back the 
mass of silky red-gold curls from the 
serene, freckled face. 

“ Barry’s hair was like that.” 

Barry! For an instant David was 
startled. He had hardly even realised 
that his name was Barry—that shadowy 
person who, for the first time, was 
made concrete by that child’s bright 
colouring. Celia had touched only 
briefly on her short life with Barry. 
Somehow David had never considered 
him as a person once vitally alive. For 
an instant a vague discomfort touched 
his heart. Celia must have known, for 
a deeper colour rose in her face; she 
stepped back quickly and her hand 
tightened on his arm. 

“Come, dear, let’s go!” In the 
passageway outside, her face was 
raised to his. 

“David!” Her voice was soft. “I 
still can’t realise sometimes that now 
I’m yours. It’s all so wonderful” 
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CELIA'S JUNE 

All thoughts of red-gold hair vanished 
in that instant. He drew her close. 

“Celia! Your happiness counts more 
to me than anything on earth. You 
know that, don't you, dear?” 


I N the days that followed, June 
flourished. It had been spring when 
she arrived, and in the sunlit garden 
she played and laughed and ran with 
swift, childish delight. Her legs grew 
strong and sturdy and her cheeks 
glowed with the deepening pink of 
health. Her face did not grow brown 
like Celia's, Instead, a host of finely 
pointed freckles stood out in its clear 
delicacy. 

Happy days for all of them. Happy 
for Celia to feel secure in such a home. 
Happy for David, too, whose life had 
been so bound up in his architectural 
work that he had had little time for 
women, and had developed a shyness 
that only the quiet charm of Celia had 
dispelled. A§ for June, her adoption of 
her new father was complete. She took 
an ardent delight in everything he did. 
Celia liked to see them together—the 
tall, grave man with the sudden smile 
that could light his whole dark face so 
swiftly, and the eager, laughing child— 
as they busied themselves so intently in 
the garden. 

June was almost like a flower herself, 
thought David as she moved through the 
ever-changing riot of colour. But one 
evening left a rather different memory, 
when June tugged at his arm. 

“ Daddy, my rose tree has the dearest 
little yellow bud, and I want you to 
have it for your buttonhole. Smell it, 
please.” 

David smiled. “ A bud, like yourself,” 

he said, and then sang Roses in June - 

June planted herself before him. Her 
small, upturned face was smiling, too. 

“ I wasn't called after a rose,” she 
said with enjphasis. “ It was because 
my real daddy said if ever he had a 
little girl he’d like to call her June.” 

Real daddy! David prided himself on 
being an eminently sensible man, but it 
seemed as if, in that moment, June had 
thrust something sharp into his heart. 
All unaware, she slipped her hand into 
his. 

A HOST of foolish thoughts filled 
David’s heart. June and red-gold 
curls to remind him of some distant 
person called Barry—some person who 
bad lost his life and had given Celia 
the promise of June before he left. AH 
at once David wondered if she had loved 
him very much. She had said so little 
of her former marriage that somehow 
he had always liked to imagrine that it 
had not been quite a happy one. He 
' frowned, and with an effort shook him¬ 
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self free of these absurd imaginings. 
June could not help her name or curls; 
Barry was too intangible to cause a 
moment's real worry. It was several 
days again before those vaguely darting 
shadows closed more heavily. 


I T was the day June whistled. They 
were sitting on the verandah. June, 
tiring of play, ran up in her bright 
green sun-suit and threw herself upon 
the top step breathless. 

“ My goodness, isn't it the hottest 
day! I think we'd better go down to 
the beach for our swim.” 

“ Yes, pretty soon,” David agreed 
half-absently from the depths of his 
paper. June kicked a pebble off the 
steps reflectively with one bare, brown 
toe and whistled idly. It was not 
altogether the whistle—that at first 
barely penetrated—^but it was something 
in Celia's attitude that made him 
glance up sharply and follow her gaze. 
June had leaned back against the 
nearest post, hands clasped behind her 
head, a clear little tune on her lips. 

All at once David looked down quickly 
at his paper again, almost as if he had 
seen something not intended for his 
gaze. For he knew, as surely as if it 
had been shouted in his ears, what 
Celia had seen. He knew that* Barry, 
of the red-gold curls, had sat like that 
and whistled. . . ! 

“June, don't make such a noise when 
I'm trying to read!” 

He barely recognised his own voice. 
It seemed so harsh and peremptory— 
a voice that spoke against his strongest 
reason. 

June looked up, surprised. “ But it 
was just the softest whistle!” Her eyes 
were reproachful, for David had never 
spoken like that before. 

“ Hush, dear! Just do as you're told.” 
Celia's gentle tones cut her short. But 
her own eyes held surprise, for Me had 
never seen that stubborn set on David's 
face before. June, obediently silent, rose 
to her feet and went away. 

Celia sat on quietly, turning the pages 
of a magazine in her lap; She waited—> 
although she did not quite know why— 
for David to speak. David's cheeks 
burned with sudden shame, but this 
time the little demons would not be 
thrust away. 

“Celia!” He spoke abruptly. “Is 
June very like . . . her father?” 

Despite herself, a half-guilty flush 
caught Celia's face, for When she had 
looked at June she had been remember¬ 
ing. . . . But her eyes met his dark, 
troulded gaze without evasion. 

“ Why, yes, David. In lots of ways 
she is.” 

In lots of ways! Perhaps she sat 
there watching and recalling many 
things in which he had no part. 


Puge 
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** And I suppose —David hesitated a 
little—“ every time you look at her it 
makes you think. . . ?” 

He knew it was not done, and yet in 
that moment he could not help himself. 

“ Not necessarily.” 

Barry may have been only a memory 
among things long gone by, but for all 
that there was no need to drag his name 
up now in such a tone. David must 
have felt her faint resentment, but he 
was determined that the subject should 
not drop like this. 

‘‘Celia! Was your first marriage 
happy?” 

Let him get this straight, once and 
for all, and then perhaps he could for-' 
get. But Celia, wise in most things, was 
not wise enough in that. After all, she 
did not want to think of those things 
now, and David had no right to question 
her like this. 

Nevertheless she hesitated a moment 
before she said, “ Yes, David, it seemed 
—quite happy.” 

“ Oh.” There was a brief pause. 

“ That^s why you never mention him, or 
speak much about it.” 

Celia sat upright, and a red spot 
burned in each cheek. David was 
stumbling deep into sonie quagmire of 
his own making. Her eyes met his 
almost defiantly. 

“Just what do you want me to speak 
about?” 

“ Nothing,” he said uncomfortably. 
Why had he ever sought to stir this 
trouble out of the peace of their lives 
together? 

“ And there’s nothing to say, David. 
Barry and I were married, that was all. 
We were both awfully young and on 
our own, and we thought we would find 
life happier together, even if we had 
very little to live on. Barry was killed - 
in an accident six months later, and 
June came nearly five months after 
that.” 

For quite a long time David did not 
speak. Out of that silence something of 
his better judgment asserted itself. 

“ I’m sorry, Celia. It’s not my right 
to ask. — I’ll go and see if the 
youngster’s ready for the beach now.” 

He strode off, frowning, cursing him¬ 
self for an absurd, jealous fool, to think 
he could be affected by such a thing as 
Celia’s own natural memories. After all, 
why should he resent any happiness of 
Celia’s youth? Ten years or more ago 
he had loved girls himself, in a light¬ 
hearted way. But then Celia had June, 
He threw his head back impatiently. 
What rot, even momentarily to think of 
June like that, when she was so much 
a part of his own life; when she 
thought there was no man in the world 
like him. . . . 
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B ut perhaps Celia understood more 
then, he thousrht, for she came to 
him that night as he sat on the veran¬ 
dah in the darkness. She rested her 
hand lightly on his shoulder. 

“ David,” she said simply, surely 
you don’t mind the little comer of my 
memory I keep for Barry, when I thank 
GkKi every night for having given me 
you?” 

He turned and caught her to him. 
Every wretched thought was wiped 
away in that instant He held her at 
his side with one strong arm and 
covered her slim, brown hand with his. 

A fter that things seemed to run 
with smooth serenity for a time— 
so smoothly that all little doubting fears 
were stilled. Gone, sometimes David felt 
with swift relief, for ever. If only June 
had not produced that photograph—^had 
not come running to them across the 
lawn that warm summer evening! 

“ Mother, who is this?” 

Celia stretched out an idle hand and 
then stopped short, frowning. 

“June, where did you get that?” 

“ You told me to look in your desk 
for a pencil sharpener, and I couldn’t 
find it. Then I saw this picture, and 
I looked at it, and wonder^ if it 
was . . 

“I said to look in the top drawer, 
June. You should learn to leave mother’s 
things alone.” 

“ But the sharpener wasn’t in the top 
drawer, and I thought it wouldn’t 
matter.” June’s face grew solemn and 
perplexed at her mother’s obvious 
annoyance. “You never said!” 

On a sudden impulse Celia took the 
photo from the child and turned to her 
husband. 

“David, this was Barry,” she said 
very quietly. It was the o^y thing to 
do. 

David rais^ his head. Momentarily 
his eyes met hers almost reassuringly, 
almost its if to say he understood that 
awkward moment. He stretched out his 
hand. 

“ Mother, is that a picture of my real 
daddy?” June must have caught some 
affirmation in her mother’s eyes, for she 
pressed closer to David now. “ Doesn’t 
he look the nicest man!” 

David's lips set a trifle grimly, for 
it was perfectly obvious that Barry 
O’Brien did look all that June declared, 
and more. He had always thought that 
June resembled Celia, but how he knew 
she was far more like her father. 

David returned the photograph. Some¬ 
how he felt that there was nothing to 
say. 

“ Come, dear, let’s go and see if we 
can find the sharpener.” Celia held out 
her hand to June. “ 1 know I saw it 
there this morning.” 


CELIA’S JUNE 

“ Mother, if he hadn’t died we 
wouldn’t be here at all now, would we?” 
June’s voice was raised clearly on the 
evening air as they moved together to¬ 
ward the house. Celia’s low reply was 
lost, “ Would you like it best. Mother, 
if we had our real daddy?” 

Did children ever know when to stop 
their eternal chatter? Hot resentment 
flooded David’s whole heart. June was 
ruining his entire happiness. She never 
gave him, or Celia, the remotest chance 
to forget. They had been happy until 
she had come. In that fierce moment 
David hated Barry O’Brien and all his 
charm, his power to make a woman 
happy in comparative poverty, and leave 
her memories that filled her face each 
time his name was uttered. 

I N the days that followed, David tried 
his hardest to forget. And perhaps, 
just because of that, he se^ed to see 
in every laugh or gesture of the child 
some sign he did not wish to see. Her 
artless ways and swift caresses gave 
him little of the old pleastbre. Reasons 
for irritation cropped up ceaselessly, 
although he tried—or thou^t he tried— 
to be utterly fair. He did not speak 
sharply to the child again, for, after 
all, she could not help it. He did not 
want to hurt Celia, who was rather 
pale and tired with all the summer 
heat. She could not be forever telling 
June not to rush so, and shout. 

“ David,” she s^id one ev«iing in 
early autumn as they lingered at the 
dinner table, “ would it be possible to 
send June to a boarding school for a 
while?” 

“Away! To school!” David stared 
across the table for the moment in 
genuine surprise. “ Biit, Celia, she’s not 
much more tiian a baby.” 

“ I know.” Celia’s glance did 
not meet his, and she fingered a 
spoon rather nervously. “ Only it 
wouldn’t be so hard for her, not having 
known much of real home life. .. . And,” 
she went on after a slight hesitation, 
“ I probaUy shan’t be feeling very well 
until , . .” 

“Why, Celia!” In that moment-even 
June was forgottmi. David’s whole dark 
face seemed to light up. But Celia’s eyes 
retained their gravity. She was glad, 
of course, for David’s sake. But just 
now ... 

“ And so,” she went on steadily, “ it 
would be better, 1 think, David.. Later 
on, if she’s not really happy or any? 
thing like that, we could see.” 

A fter that David readily came 
round to her point of view. 
Certainly—and especially since Celia 
wished it—it was by far t^ best thing. 
It would be a wise plan to have the care 
of June removed, when she was needing 
extra rest and care herself. He was 
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comfortably, almost cheerfully, re¬ 
assuring. 

“ She’ll probably settle down very 
happily. They’d make quite a fuss of 
her—a kid like that.” 

He would not, though, under any cir¬ 
cumstances, let Celia guess the weight 
that was lifting from his heart, for he 
scarcely liked to suggest it even to him¬ 
self—but with June no longer there, 
with her bright hair, her freckles, her 
impish smile and her tantalising 
questions concerning “my real*daddy,” 
things would be different. Life would 
slip back into its normal, happy way. 

But sending June was not so easy. 
She rebelled passionately. When her 
mother proved firm she clung to David 
wildly. 

“ Please don’t let mother make me go. 
You can make her stop. Tell her you 
want me here!” 

David raised worried eyes above the 
red-gold head burrowed against his 
chest. In that instant he mi|^t have 
wavered, but Celia was pale and tense. 

“June! Leave David alone! Come 
here and listen to me, like a good girl.” 

David’s brows were knit. He knew 
that she resented the fact that the child 
had turned to him. 

“June, you’ll like it, really,” he 
suggested a trifle weakly, aware of a 
vague shame he dared not voice. 

June twisted rebelliously away. Her 
voice was high with fear and anfier. 

“ Well, why did you ever have me 
here if you send me away so soon?” 

It was a ques^n which they could 
not, or would not, answer. It was a 
relief to David, and it must have been 
to Celia, too, when finally due was 
separated from them, and they were 
left alone. 

P RESENTLY it did seem as if life 
might be happier. At first, 
despite himsdf, David worried, but they 
went along to see the child each week, 
and she semed satisfied. The house 
was quiet now—he knew that well 
enou£^. But she had wished it so. He 
had no guilty conscience on that score, 
and by next year, when Celia was well 
again, it might be different. 

At first he revelled selfishly in the 
quietness of the evenings—in Celia’s 
grave, upturned face of greeting; the 
way she sat opposite him before the 
fire, intent on sewing; her quiet atten¬ 
tion to his wi^are.' And then slowly he 
began to realise that it was all too 
quiet; that her kisses were without real 
life or warmth; her sRencee reflective 
more than companionable. All the vivid 
gaiety of the summer was changed into 
a wan, listless Celia he could not under¬ 
stand. 

But he found out—one night when out 
of a rather doubtful sense that this 
should have been one of the happiest 
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CELIACS JUNE 
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periods of their lives, he had tried to 
speak to her of his own pleasure. She 
had startled him by throwing: down her 
work and facing him with flaming 
cheeks. 

Why should it make me happy to 
bear your child, when . . ?” 

She stopped, frightened, despite her¬ 
self, at the sudden whiteness of his 
face. 

When Pm not Barry O’Brien,** he 
finished for her. “ When you only 
married me for the comforts of a 
home.** 

David, don’t be absurd. I didn’t 
mean that! David, it was June. . . 

Oh, June! What about June?” 

Indignation blazed in Celia’s eyes. 
Her resolve to keep silent was shattered 
in that moment. 


When she has to be sent away be¬ 
cause of your ridiculous jealousies! 
When you take it out on a defenceless 
child, who has no idea what it’s all 
about! Comforts of home! How can 
you talk such nonsense, when you would 
even turn out my only child. . . ?” 

He had hardly believed it possible 
that Celia could look like that. 

That’s nonsense, Celia. You know 
I*ve never been unkind to June, or per¬ 
suaded you to send her.” 

“I know you pride your^lf on that! 
You didn’t mind letting me send her. 
If you knew how I hoped you’d have 
the decency and sense to understand!” 

D avid had to go back to the office 
that evening, and there, on the 
steps of the building, he found June. 
June herself, shivering behind a stone 
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pillar. She hurled herself upon him in 
an excited confusion of arms and legs. 

” Daddy! I just prayed you’d come. 
Daddy, I’m glad. I didn’t know the way 
farther than this building, and it would 
have been so cold all night.” 

”June!” He sat down on the top 
step and drew her close. In that moment 
Celia and all the wretchedness of their 
argfument and worries were forgotten. 

Where in the wide world did you come 
from?” 

” I ran away. That’s where I came 
from.” At his stifled exclamation she 
buried a shamed face against his 
shoulder. “ I just got tired of being 
there and wanted you and mother, so 
I ran aw^ay while they were having 
dinner, and a nice boy I found showed 
me the right tram into the city. When 
I didn’t know how to get home I just 
came here because I knew the way, 
that’s all. I’m glad you found me, 
Daddy. Let’s go home now, shall we?” 

“June, hold on a minute.” David’s 
encircling arm was very tight. “ Who- 
gave you the money to come?” 

” I . . .” Just for a moment June 
hesitated. Then her arms clung around 
his neck, “ I bonowed it ... off a 
teacher’s table when I was sent on a 
messa^, and she didn’t know. We can 
send some back agrain, though, can’t 
we?” 

“ Come, then, young lady.” His big 
hand closed over hers firmly. “ We’ll go 
and find you a glass of hot milk and 
some biscuits. Then we’ll go and ring 
up your school to tell them that you’re 
safe and sound.” 

“ But, Daddy, why?” 

“ Why? They won’t know whether 
you’re drowned at sea or what, if we 
don’t. We mustn’t let them worry any 
more.” 

“ Oh, I see.—I can stay with you for 
always now, can’t I?” 

A n hour later they were met by a 
wild-eyed, accusing Celia in the 
hallway. 

“ David! I’ve just had a ring to 
say . . She caught sight of the child 
in his arms. ” June, oh, my darling 
June!” 

She snatched her swiftly from him, 
covering the sleepy little face with 
kisses. June roused herself and flung 
welcoming arms about her mother's 
neck. 

“ I thought I’d like to see you. 
Mother, and I came. Wasn't it a lucky 
thing that daddy found me?” 

At the moment Celia did not ask for 
explanations. She grasped nothing, ex¬ 
cept the fact that her child was safe 
within her arms. She clasped her more 
closely still as she became aware of 
David, tall and dark, above them. 
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Mother will never let you away 
again. Indeed, she won't 

And then her eyes met David's in 
fierce defiance as June straightened 
quickly. 

“ But I've got to, Mother. Daddy says 
1 must.” 

‘‘David!" said Celia, her voice deadly 
in its sudden quiet. “ I think you must 
want me to hate you." 

She turned and swept a much- 
protesting June upstairs. David stood 
still a moment. Then he softly shut the 
library door behind him. 

C ELIA came to him there when June 
was asleep, and found him staring 
at the dying embers of the fire. 

“ David, there's a lot I want to say. 
Just let me . . . I’ll have to say it in 
my own way." 

David leaned forward and poked the 
tire together in silence. 

“ I expect you think me pretty high¬ 
handed," he admitted. 

David, do you know what June told 
me a little while ago? She said you 
wanted her to remember that there are 
some things in life you mustn't do. One 
is never to touch what isn't yours, and 
another, not to run away from things 
you don't want to face. And you 
wanted to see that any little girl of 
yours played fair. ‘ So up with that red 
head, June O’Brien,' you said, ‘ and 


CELIA’S JUNE 

march back to that school with all the 
courage of your Irish forefathers behind 
you, and when you come back next term 
it will be for good.'" 

She laughed a trifle shakily. 

“ Of course, June wanted to know all 
about her four fathers. . . . David, I 
want to tell you something that my 
rather mistaken idea of loyalty—and 
what I see now was a foolish pride— 
kept me from saying long ago." 

“ Come here," he said quietly, and her 
hands were held tightly in his own 
strong, brown ones. “ Celia, I don't 
want to pry into any memory of yours." 

“ But this is something I think you 
should know now. Barry loved me. I 
know that. And he gave me a lot that 
it would be hard to forget. But he had 
his weaknesses. In one very bad moment 
he borrowed from his firm. Meaning, 
of course, to put it back after a specu¬ 
lation which didn't... They found out, 
you see, and Barry was killed by a pass¬ 
ing truck before the actual charge came 
up. I . . . everyone was very good, and 
made it easy. But the thing was . . . 
although the verdict was accidental . . . 
those who knew w^ere pretty sure. . . ." 

“ Celia! Good Lord, I'm sorry. I 
ought to have been choked, to think I 
helped to make you suffer. . . 

“ But, David, don’t you see ”—she 
raised her head, and the dark eyes met 
his unwaveringly—“ just what it means 
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to me when you can handle June like 
you did to-night? It means almost more 
than you can guess. Because I realise 
now that I'm so much to blame myself 
for giving you the responsibility of 
Barry's child, without a word. I deserve 
to have you think . . ." 

He silenced her gruffly. “ As if I'd 
think of an 3 rthing like that! June is a 
youngster to be proud of.—Celia, there's 
no real reason now why we shouldn't be 
a happy family—of four, someday, is 
there?" 

Celia laid her hand upon his shoulder, 

“ David," she said, “ you know well 
enough that nothing in the world could 
make me happier than just that very 
thought." 

pLAP PER (romantically) : “ Oh, 

Mother, I want to rise to higher 
things. I want to act for the films and 
reach the topmost rung of the ladder." 

Mother: “ That's the spirit, Elsie. 

Now climb up this step-ladder and put 
up the clean curtains." 

o o o 

“ (]AN I touch you for ten bob?" 

“ My dear fellow, for ten bob you 
can clout me over the head!" 
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A ten-minute story for 
those who like their fiction 
with an occasional flavour of 
the fantastic, the grotesque, 
the gruesome. . . . 


a an (3cnnell 


H E Cambodian pointed 
through the last thinning 
traces of foliage. 

“ En sarta enti.” 

“ Fury dwells there?” 
Leeson repeated. “ What 
do you mean by that?” 

** En aarta enti, Enti Siva!” 

Leeson gave a sudden shout and ran 
forward. He tore a string of vines from 
his eyes, stopped . . . 

‘‘By Jove!” he said. “You’re right! 
Angkor Thay! Angkor Vat’s twin!” 

The Cambodian who had guided him 
touched him on the shoulder and 
pointed. 

“ Thay. The mighty Khmers built 
two great temples when they ruled the 
earth. Vat has been uncovered to the 
white m&n’s gaze; Thay, second temple 
of Siva, has lain hidden until this day 
I show it to you. Walk carefully its 
pavements. Terror roams them; mem¬ 
ories that never die stride through its 
damp corridors and buried halls like 
lost living things.” 

“ Make a fire,” Leeson ordered. “ I’m 
hungry.” 

At his feet lay the first mould- 
covered ramparts of still another of 
Cambodia’s mysterious ruins. Long 
hidden this one had been, separated 
from Angkor Vat only by a range of 
hills; but so thickly had the forest 
cloaked it that it had rested lost as 
though it had never been. 


EESON lay back in the shadows, 
made sleepy by the food he had 
eaten and by the jumping fire. He tried 
to plan, but thoughts would not come; 
and finally he closed his eyes. 

He awakened. The fire was low. 
Pnom lay sprawled beside it, as asleep 
as though no killer tigers hunted 
through these forests. 

Leeson sat up. “ Why wait until to¬ 
morrow?” he asked himself. 

All sleepiness had vanished. He went 
forward to that first green-coated ram¬ 
part of Angkor Thay. He stood looking 
up at the outer wall. It was a giant 
thing of mossy stone whose summit was 
broken where the straining force of the 
forest had marched against it. It leaned 
a little as though grown weary of 
standing erect. 

Leeson found a slanting crack. He 
slid his body through and stood within 
the wall. 

Angkor Thay, forbidden, monumental 
relic of an immemorial past—it brooded 
like a djinn city under the moon. 

“ Fury dwells there . . . memories 
sti'ide through its corridors like lost, 
living things . . 

The mad architecture of pointed tur¬ 
ret and carved dome crowded about him. 
Insane statuary grimaced from its 
every wall and swarmed across its col¬ 
ossal massings of climbing buttress and 
staggered arch. And mingling with it 
all was the bizarre moon-madness of the 
irresistible, implacable jungle. 
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'■T EESON had a vision of Thay sit- 
JLi ting entrapped in the grasp of the 
ravenous forest, whose green had 
hurled itself over the outer walls and 
sprung in frozen, webbed lances from 
terrace to terrace, from turret to 
turret. 

The silenoe was like something that 
crept in places of cosmic dark and re¬ 
sented disturbance. 

Leeson went forward through moon 
and shadow. A stairway spread sud¬ 
denly upward from his feet in a 
crescent of sweeping stone. At their 
back was an edifice of fierce some 
granite. 

The temple of Siva the Destroyer! 

Leeson went up the steps and pushed 
on bronze doors. They gave, and he 
entered. 

He knew it would be a huge hall, but 
because it was dark he was unable to 
see its walls or ceiling. Over to the 
left a white moonray drove down from 
a crumbled gap in the roof. It illumin¬ 
ated the corner of a stone box. 

Leeson crossed to it and knelt beside 
it. It was a casket, elaborately carved. 
He felt for the lid and struggled 
silently with it. It gave at last, and air 
rushed to it as though it had been half- 
emptied of atmosphere. 

Leeson leaned over it. It was empty. 
He put his hand into it and felt about 
regretfully, unable to believe what his 
eyes told him . .*. 

How bright that moonray was! How 
strangely distance marched away from 
him as his eyes accustomed themselves 
to the dark! Already he could see white 
heaps on the floor that looked oddly 
like bones. 

“ Memories stride through these cor¬ 
ridors like lost living things.” 

He felt a sinking lassitude. He lay 
against the casket, his head pillowed on 
its rim; and thus he slept. 

The ray of moonlight began to creep 
across the casket, and as it crept Leeson 
dreamed, and his dreams were not of 
this age but of a wilder, fiercer one 
when the Khmer people dwelled like 
gods in Cambodia. 


D HIDARA-TAN rode into Angkor 
Thay on the back of Su-el, the 
greatest elephant in Cambodia. 

“Halt!” Dhidara-tan ordered, and 
Su-el stopped motionless before the 
temple of Siva the Destroyer . . . The 
prince descended on a silken ladder 
from the elephant’s back. Slaves 
mounted nimbly and brought down the 
casket that the prince had carried with 
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him. They followed their ruler into the 
temple. 

It was the hour when Dhomong the 
Emperor, seated in the shadow of Siva, 
gave judgrment on those who had been 
guilty of crime. 

“ Greetings to Dhomong!” said 
Dhidara-tan when he stood before the 
Emperor’s chair. “ Siva uphold 
Dhomong!” 

“ Why have you come?” Dhomong 
asked, though he had already guessed. 

“ Dhomong must know. I come from 
Vat to ask that Izou your sister shall 
be given to me as wife.” 

Dhomong stirred wearily. ** Izou does 
not desire you-; I interfere not with her 
choice.” 

Malevolence was born in Dhidara- 
tan’s eyes. “ I have tried methods—but 
all things have failed, and I know now 
that only in one way can I have Izou. 
That way is—in death.” 

Dhomong leaned forward, peering. 
“You are mad!” 

Dhidara-tan went back among his 
slaves and instructed them to place the 
casket on the floor. “ In Vat,” he said, 
“ I have a scientist. For a year he 
worked until he developed a minute 
plant organism, almost invisible to the 
eye but possessed of vicious powers of 
reproduction and expansion. It prefers 
other things than soil to give it nourish¬ 
ment. It penetrates the skin pores of 
animal or human being, and spreads. It 
flows in the blood and supersedes the 
corpuscles, so that soon its grrowths are 
so tightly packed that the fluid running 
in the veins is green! 

“ Dhomong, within this box are these 
microscopic weeds. Within the minute I 
release them. Dhomong’s kingdom 
perishes; I perish; and in death Siva 
will make Izou mine!” 

Guards sprang from beside the 
Emperor’s chair. At their approach 
Dhidara-tan threw up the heavy lid of 
the casket . . . 


“ It is, is it? Well, why the devil are 
you making all this din? Go back to 
yout bed, if you’ve got one, and let 
decent people rest. I’m surprised at you, 
Mr. Somerset, at this time of night.” 

He was about to shut the window 
again, but Somerset stopped him with, 
“ I want Mr. Carfax. It’s urgent. A 
murder case.” 

“ What?” cried Huggins, even now 
only half-awake. “ Murder? Are you 
trying to be funny? Who have you 
murdered?” 


THE BECOND DREAM 

From its interior floated a mist of 
vibrant green! 

Three apsarases screamed. The fore¬ 
most guard ran through the * floating 
green, struck the prince to the floor and 
threw down the lid . . . 

L ee SON sighed and opened his 
eyes. He shifted his cramped* body. 
He had been sleeping for some time^ 
he knew, for the moonlight had 
advanced across the face of the casket. 
Casket! 

There had been a dream, and in it a 
casket of malignant power . . . He 
pictured mentally the casket of his 
dream, then looked at the one whose 
edge pillowed his head. 

They were the same. 

He began to have odd fancies. Per¬ 
haps it had been no dream, but in the 
nature of a vision. Perhaps there hud 
been a Dhidara-tan whose madness 
wiped out the populace of Thay. 
Perhaps those ivhite heaps on the floor 
really were bones . . . 

“ Pm tired,** he said aloud. “ Vll’ 
sleep a little longer.** 

A BLIGHT lay across Angkor Thay. 

The Emperor was dead; the 
Prince of Vat was dead; the royal guard 
was dead. For a time their Ixxiies lay 
flushed with shifting green; then, as 
dissolution progressed and nourishment 
vanished, the green hurled out its infi¬ 
nitesimal spores. 

The spores roved in wind and water, 
in every breath and every tear. And if 
they found sustenance they attacked it 
voraciously and mercilessly. 

At the end of the second day half the 
city had succumbed. 

On the third day the sun set on a 
deserted city. Corpses lay in the red 
light that washed the streets, their faces 
contorted inexpressibly. A frightful 
silence began to settle. 


“ Nobody. There’s been a murder on 
the yacht. Mr. Carfax is wanted at 
once. I’m not joking. Wake Mr. Carfax 
up and tell him.” 

Grumbling, the head disappeared. 
After what seemed an interminable in¬ 
terval, fodisteps sounded within, bolts 
were withdrawn, and Carfax appeared. 
The detective was in pyjamas and a 
faded dressing gown. 

“ Hullo, young man,’' he said cheer¬ 
fully. “ '^at’s all this about murder?” 
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P HEE-TAN , priestess of the temple, 
stood on a balcony in the sun*s 
last light. 

The mark of death was already on 
her. 

She watched the last of a swarm of 
refugees plunge into the forest. 

“ Siva, Lord of Day and Night. They 
who have fled will go on to Vat and 
bear with them the breath of doom. 
Vat, too, shall perish. And some other 
day, far down Time*s dim halls, when 
the jungle has twined itself into Thay*s 
innermost heart, it may be that other 
men will come upon lost Thay and lost 
Vat and know not what secrets have 
robbed them of life. Siva, Lord of Day 
and Night.** 

Phee-tan fell forward on her face. 
EESON brushed a hand across his 
eyes. He was in a state that was 
half-sleep and half-wakefulness. 

From some re^iote region of con¬ 
sciousness came a remembrance of 
words: "'Memories stride through its 
damp corridors like lost living 
things . . .” 

God! He must wake up! 

He fought with light and shadow over 
an unimaginable background that had 
no earthly comparison. His eyes 
opened. 

“ Damn,” he said softly; “ I’ve been 
sleeping again.” He saw that the beam 
of moonlight had marched across the 
casket and shone now on his hands and 
arms. 

He looked at his hands; and in that 
instant he knew that, like the wheat 
grains from the tombs of ancient Egypt, 
other plant organisms could rest in a 
suspended state for perhaps ten thous¬ 
and years of time, and he knew too that 
the dreams were no dreams and that 
memories did walk Thay’s wild corridors 
like lost living things . . . 

For through the enlarg^ed veins of 
those hands poured a turmoil of hell- 
bom, pulsing green! 


In a few words Somerset explained 
the position. Carfax whistled. 

“ On Seymour’s yacht, eh? That’s a 
bad business. Yes, I’ll go right away. 
Come up to my^room while I slip on 
some clothes.” 

Carfax’s room was situated along a 
gallery overlooking a courtyard at the 
back of the inn. Stairs led up from 
below, and there was an arched entrance 
to the side-street, used in old coaching 
days. 

“ If I’d known where you hung out,” 
said Somerset, “I needn’t have rous^ 
up old Huggins. I could have come 
straight up here and thumped on your 
bedroom door. That would have saved 
time.” 


Death oi a l^ich OustiaUaH 


(Continued from page 883) 
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Constipation 
and Colitis 

now Conquered by 
Modem Medical 
Science 

Dr. F. de Courmelles, of the Peris 
Society of Practising Physicians, says 
"Good Health results from internal 
cleanliness." 

C ONSTIPATION takes many forms—it gives rise 
to countless ailments. Most serious of these is 
colitis. The colon becomes hard* strangulated and 
encrusted with putrefying deposits. Modem foods, 
which never include sufficient roughage to properly 
exercise the intestines, make these troubles imavoid* 
able unless precautions are taken. Regular bowel 
movements are no protection—the colon walls have 
grown too weak to rid their folds of the daily increas¬ 
ing addition of poisonous wciste matter . . . opening 
medicines only purge the lower end of the colon and 
extract essential vitality from the walls. Note how 
liquid your faeces become after a severe dose of 
ordinary laxative. Science, however, has at last dis¬ 
covered a sure and effective remedy in Coloseptic 
(Wayne's Improved Formula). 



Coloseptic's Vitalising Action 

The clogged colon, which results from the non¬ 
digestion of modern foods, forms virulent poisons 
that seep into the blood stream and attack every 
vital organ in the body. This introduces a state of 
autoxima, or self-poisoning. That is why Dr. de 
Courmelles declares that a clean colon is essential 
for perfect health. Natives, eating natural foods, are 
H I but civilised people need the 

m M protection that only Coloseptic can 

tones up the walls of the 
■ ll colon, giving them back the power to 

F 1 easily and natxually remove encrusta- 

r '"Ir I corrects acid conditions and 

L—— w ■ -* stimulates the action of the pores of 
Clogged Colon jjjg skin, the respiratory system, and 
the kidneys—the three other important organs 
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bowel troubles. There are fire in 
our family and we all use it regiH 
larly. We have given up the use 
of pills, paraffin oil, salts and 
salines. It has given us all health 
and vigour,*^ — A*F.J. 

(Original of this letter may be seen at 
head office.) 
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which eliminate poisons from your system. Re¬ 
move constipation — the basic cause of 95% of 
disease—take COLOSEPTIC. 

Look at these two illustrations. One shows the 
colon clogged and ineffective. It can no longer 
absorb the essential body-building minerals from 
the passing matter. It is powerless to eject putre¬ 
fying waste. Nausea, dizziness, bloating, headaches 
cmd stomach gas are some of the warning symptoms 
that this partial constipation gives. Nine 
p^ple out of ten suffer. Colitis and .a ■ 

similar serious complaints must follow. ■ A 

Now look at the other illustration. All ■ m 
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cleared by Coloseptic. And autoxima, W 
the dread self-poisoning which results f 
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LUNG 

TROUBLE 

A Dry InhokiHon — Tested — Proved! 

OFFERS DEFINITE HOPE OF 
RECOVERY 

From a condition of suffering, blank despair 
and hopelessness, to new-found relief from 
the constant torment of suffering . . . that is 
the wonderful experience reported almost 
daily by sufferers who, inspired by KNOWN re¬ 
sults, have used MEMBROSUS Dry Inhalation. 
Almost without exception they have reported 
the same benefits . . . MUCUS IS EASILY 
DISLODGED . . . THE COUGH BECOMES 
LESS DISTRESSING AND GRADUALLY 
DISAPPEARS . . . HEAD NOISES CLEAR 
UP . . . HEARING AND SENSE OF SMELL 
RESTORED . . . PLAY GAMES . . . WALK 
UP HILLS WITHOUT DISTRESS . . . 
HAEMORRHAGES AND NIGHT SWEATS 
CEASE . . . WEIGHT AND STRENGTH IM- 
PROVE . . . ABLE TO LIE DOWN AND 
SLEEP AT NIGHT . . . ACTUALLY LOOK 
FORWARD TO MEALS AND LIVE A NOR¬ 
MAL UFE, MIXING ONCE MORE WITH 
FAMILY AND FRIENDS. The dry healing 
fumes come into direct contact with the in¬ 
fected parts of the lungs and also enter the 
blood stream . . . therein lies the secret of 
MEMBROSUS* amazing success. 

(T'LUNG TROUBLE 

** Since 1 last wrote I have been examined 
twice by two doctors, who said there was no 
sign of the germ in my lungs. I had four 
q»iitam tests, and all were negative. 

I feel really well, and am starting work 
again next week. When I was in the sana¬ 
torium I was 8.10; now I am 12.0.*’ 

ASTHMA 

I have spent weeks at a time in hospital 
with Bronchial Asthma, and the needle was 
the only relief. It left me very weak. No 
one knows the agony I suffered. After only 
one week’s treatment of Membrosiis the 
Asthma left me and I have not had an 
attack since. I do wish everybody who 
suffers from Asthma coold hear about 
Membrosos.” 

<9* BRONCHITIS 

“ A lady had been a martyr to Brondiitia 
for many years, not able to lie down in bed. 
In less than three weeks she was lying 
down and sleeping welL Two months^ later 
she was able to go up a slope cmnfortably, 
had lost the wheeae, and was wonderfully 
welL- 

CATARRH oiui 
ANTRUM TROUBLE 

wMoHf OperafioM' 

**I had Catarrh so badly 1 could not mix 
with other people. I used at least nine to 
ten handkerchiefs daily. Within two months 
my throat was quite clear in the mornings, 
and within four months all signs of 
Catarrh had left me.” 

MEMBROSUS 

(Regd.) 

DRY INHALATION REMEDY 

For particulars call, or send a stamped, 
addressed envelope, mentioning your complaint 
to MEMBROSUS, C/o IRVINE’S LTD.. No. 14 
St. James Bldg., 105 Elisabeth Street, Sydney, 
N.S.W. Sole Distributors for Australia and 
New Zealand._ 


“ 1 suppose it would,” a^eed the 
detective. “As a matter of fact, you 
were lucky to find me in at all. Some¬ 
times I put in the niirht fishing:.” He 
indicated some wet oilskins hangring: 
over the rail in front of his bedroom 
door. “ I had a go earlier in the even¬ 
ing, but the tide was on the ebb and 
they wouldn't bite, so I came back to 
bed.” 

“ You'll find this more interesting 
than fishing, I expect.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Carfax dryly, “ But 
it's hardly the way to put in a holiday.” 

S omerset sat on the edgre of the 
bed and smoked a cigarette while 
the detective pulled on rough tweeds, a 
pair of heavy brog:ues and a leather 
topcoat. Then they left the inn by the 
back way and went down to the jetty» 
where the launch still waited patiently. 
In a few minutes Somerset found him¬ 
self back on the deck of the Ramphis, 
This time no one seemed to take any 
exception to his presence. His oppor¬ 
tune mention of Carfax seemed to have 
given him a definite right to inclusion 
in the party. He looked about for 
Barbara, but was nowhere to be 
seen. 

Preliminaries over. Sir James con¬ 
ducted Carfax below, followed by the 
commander of the yacht, Somerset 
bringring up the rear. Nothing, he 
assured himself, but forcible ejection 
was groing to keep him out of this party. 
Seymour opened a cabin door and 
switched on the light. 

“ Here you are, Mr. Carfax,” he said. 
“ This is where it happened.” 

” One moment,” said Carfax. “ Once 
you start a thing you never know where 
it will finish. The local constable, of 
course, is getting in touch with his 
County chief. Where do I stand in the 
matter?” 

“You g:o right ahead,” said the news¬ 
paper magniate. “ I’ll take full responsi¬ 
bility. A man has been shot on my 
yacht, and I want to find out how and 
why. Is that clear?” 

” Perfectly,” said Carfax. 

Here, to Somerset's eyes, was proof 
of the power of wealth even more 
tangrible than the yacht itself. A man 
who owns a chain of newspapers can 
take responsibility for anything—even 
for anticipating the machinery of 
Scotland Yard. 

Carfax stepped through the cabin 
door. The young reporter, peering over 
his shoulder, saw that the cabin re¬ 
sembled a room in a luxurious hotel. 
The floor was thickly carpeted; the 
appointments complete even to a shaded 
reading lamp over the head of the bed, 
a telephone on the glass-topped table 
beside it, and a clock over the cabin 
door. 
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Then Somerset's attention was drawn 
to something more sinister than the 
mere equipment of the place. On the 
floor at the end of the stateroom, be¬ 
neath the open porthole, a man lay on 
his back, staring with sightless eyes at 
the ceiling. He was still partially in 
evening dress, but had removed his 
dinner jacket and substituted an 
elaborately flowered silk dressing gown, 
the crimson of which now betrayed the 
darker stain of blood. A few inches 
from his outstretched hand lay^a book, 
cover upwards, the pages crumpled by 
the fall from a dying hand. ' 

“ Has anything in this cabin been 
touched?” asked Carfax. 

“ Nothing,” said Commander Graham. 
“ Except that the body was examined by 
Doctor Jamieson, of ^is town. He said 
Mr. Hartley had been shot through the 
head and that death^ had been instan¬ 
taneous.” 

Carfax bent over the body for a 
moment as though studying the powder- 
blackened features of the dead man. 
The remains of a cigarette lay on the 
carpet in a mass of crushed ash. Car- 
fax indicated it and picked up the book. 

“ A racing novel,” he said, glancing 
at the cover. “ Probably Hartley was 
sitting in that chair having a quiet read 
and final smoke before turning in. 
Then . . He shrugged his shoulders 
expressively and continued, “ Before we 
go any further. Sir James, I’d like to 
know something about this man Hartley. 
What can you tell me?” ^ 

“ Very little, really. I met him six 
months ago, when he first came from 
Australia. He had considerable gold¬ 
mining interests in New Guinea and 
other places. A very wealthy man, and 
certainly a shrewd business man. He 
persuaded me to go in with him in 
certain enterprises, and I am bound to 
say they came fully up to expectations. 
We became very friendly. I had a high 
regard for poor Hartley's ability. In 
fact, it was not impossible that our 
relationship might have become an even 
closer one. . . .” 

“ Ah?” said Carfax. ” You mean . . ?” 

** Well, shall we say I would not have 
been displeased if Hartley had become 
my son-in-law.” 

Somerset, standing there silent, not 
daring to speak lest he draw attention 
to his presence and be summarily 
ordered out, started at this piece of in¬ 
formation. It was difficult to imagine 
that the father of so divine a creature 
as Barbara Seymour could have desired 
her marriage to this hard-bitten, middle- 
aged man. 

“ And the young lady?” enquired 
Carfax with just the faintest tinge of 
irony in his voice. “ Did she view the 
idea favourably?” 

“ Has that any bearing on the business 
in hand?” 
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It's quite possible." 

Then all I can say is that I had 
not been able to make her see the advan¬ 
tages of such an arrangement. Young 
girls are full of whims, Mr. Carfax. If 
Barbara’s mother were alive, it would 
be different, but it is difficult for a man 
of my age to meet his daughter on com¬ 
mon ground." 

** Quite possibly so," said Carfax as 
though that aspect of the case did not 
interest him. “ Now, when did you dis¬ 
cover that Hartley had been killed?" 

Seymour cleared his throat. 

** I was awakened at exactly twenty- 
five minutes to one. I had gone to bed 
at about midnight, and, as usual, fell 
asleep immediately. Then, at the time 
I stated. Commander Graham aroused 
me with the news that Hartley was 
dead. I got up immediately and found 
things just as you see them here, except 
that the porthole was open and Hartley’s 
cigarette was still smouldering. The 
commander put his foot on it." 

And no weapon was found in the 
cabin?" 

None. That is the strange-’’ 

Yes," said Carfax absently. He 
stared thoughtfully down at the dead 
man and then allowed his gaze to 
wander round the cabin. Someone was 
about to volunteer a suggestion, but he 
frowned them into silence. At length 
his attention was attracted by the clock 
let into the wall over the cabin door. 
The hands had stopped at twelve-twenty. 
Carfax moved across, mounted a chair, 
examined it, and then turned to the 
commander. 

Electric, of course?" 

Yes. Every cabin is fitted up with 
one, controlled by a master clock in the 
charthouse." 

‘‘ This one has stopped.” 

The others looked at it in surprise. 
Their attention concentrated on Hart¬ 
ley’s body, they had not noticed it. 

“Twenty-past twelve!" cried Graham. 
“ Why, that would be the time-" 

“ Ex^tly,” said Carfax, biding 
forward. ^ 

“ But what’s the cause?" . 

“ A bullet, it appears," said the man 
from the Public Prosecutor’s office. 

He indicated a tiny round hole in the 
white enamel of the clock face and then 
whipped out an elaborate pocket knife 
which contained, among other attach¬ 
ments, a small screw-driver blade. With 
this he rapidly withdrew the three small 
screw's holding the clock face in posi¬ 
tion, so that, after carefully removing 
the hands, he was able to take the clock 
face completely off. Holding it beneath 
the light, he examined it more closely. 
There waff a slight depression round the 
hole and the enamel showed tiny cracks. 
Carfax gave it to Somerset to hold and 
examined the mechanism in the interior 

of the clock. Then, bringing his knife 

¥ 


into play again, this time with a legiti¬ 
mate blade, he prised out something that 
was embedded in a coil of fine wire and 
held it in the palm of his hand. It w’as 
a nickel bullet. 

Seymour stared at it, his eyes bulging. 

“ What do you think of that?" he ex¬ 
claimed. “ The first shot missed Hartley 
and hit the clock; the second got the 
poor devil fair between the eyes." He 
paused, as though aware of the danger 
of jumping to conclusions in such a 
matter as this. “ Or do you think it 
would be the same bullet, Mr. Carfax?" 

“ No," said Carfax. “ It isn’t the same 
bullet. The bullet that killed Hartley is 
still in his head. This shot w^ent wide— 
or, rather, high—very high." 


O NCE again Carfax examined the 
stateroom. His eyes missed noth¬ 
ing on walls and floor. He stared up at 
the ceiling, opened the porthole and 
craned his neck to look out. Glancing 
from time to time at his watch, Seymour 
waited, in a frenzy of impatience. 

“ This is ridiculous," he muttered 
under his breath to Graham. “ Anyone 
would think the fellow wffio shot Hartley 
was still in this cabin. Why can’t he 
get on with it? What’s he looking for?" 

The ex-naval man shrugged his broad 
shoulders. He had come to the conclusion 
that Roger Carfax knew his business, 
but it was no use telling Sir James Sey¬ 
mour that. Very wealthy men are not 
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in the habit of admitting that other 
people possess brains. 

At length Carfax closed the open port¬ 
hole and drew a sheet over the body. 

“ And now I'd like to have a word 
with some of the people on hoard,” he 
said. “ Where can we go?” 

“ The charthouse,” suggested Graham. 

“ That should do excellently.” 

The charthouse was on the deck im¬ 
mediately below the bridge. Somerset 
entered on the heels of the others. He 
expected to be ordered out, hut it seemed 
as though his presence had been for¬ 
gotten. That, perhaps, was not the most 
pleasant of thoughts, but, under the 
circumstances, he was more than willing 
to tolerate it. 

And now,” said Carfax, “ I have had 
a look over the scene of action, as it 
were-” 

“ Have you come to any conclusions?” 
interposed Seymour. 

Carfax smiled. 

” I'm afraid you expect a little too 
much. Sir James. In a case like this 
you can't hope for results as quickly as 
all that.—I know a little about the 
matter, I'll admit-'' 

“You know that Hartley was mur¬ 
dered by someone on board this ship—” 

“ I'm not even sure of that.” 

“What!” cried Sir James. “You 
mean it might have been someone not on 
board! By Jove, that open porthole! It 
would have been easy . . .” 

“ One moment,” said Carfax. “ I want 
to find out what other people know about 
the matter. Yourself, for instance. 
When did you first learn of your friend's 
death?” 

“ At twelve-thirty, when Commander 
Graham apprised me of the matter.” 

“ You heard no shots?” 

“ I heard nothing whatever. My cabin 
is some distance from Hartley's, and on 
the other side of the yacht. I was asleep 
when the commander woke me to tell me 
the news.” 

“ Thanks. Now, Commander.” 

“ My name is John Graham,” replied 
the officer. “ I was formerly in the 
Royal Navy, hut was retrenched some 
years ago with the rank of commander. 
For the last eighteen months I have been 
in command of this yacht.” 

“ Quite so,” said Carfax. “ Would you 
mind telling me, formally, just what 
happened to-night, as far as it came 
under your immediate notice?” 

“ I can help you very little,” Graham 
replied, “ I turned in at eleven o'clock and 
went to sleep. At tw^elve twenty-five Mr. 
Brett, one of the guests on board, woke 
me to tell me that he had heard what 
he thought were shots, and a cry or 
groan. He suggested I investigate. I 
went below-” 

“ Below?” 

“ Yes. My cabin is off the charthouse 
here-” He indicated a door. “ So, as 
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I said, I went below with Mr. Brett and 
walked along the alleyway off which the 
cabins of most of the passengers open. 
Several of the guests, who had also 
heard the shots, were already up in the 
alleyway in a state of some excitement. 
The door of Mr. Hartley’s cabin was 
closed. I knocked, received no answer, 
and then entered, to find Mr. Hartley 
dead. I reported the matter to Sir James 
Seymour. I am afraid I can tell you no 
more than that.” 

“ You are not aware, I suppose, of 
any ill-feeling between Mr. Hartley and 
any of the other people on l^ard?” 

“ I am afraid, sir,” saidf the com¬ 
mander rather stiffly, “that you will 
have to ask someone else that question. 
My duties are confined to navigating 
this vessel. I have nothing to do with 
the social side.” 

“ I understand,^ said Caufax. “ I sup¬ 
pose you own a revolver or an auto¬ 
matic?” 

“ Certainly.” The commander unlocked 
a drawer and produced two heavy 
service revolvers in leather tolsters. 
Carfax gave them a cursory glance. 

“ Just a matter of form, Commander,” 
he said apologetically. “ I suppose there 
are other firearms on board?”' 

“ Mr. Andrews, the mate, has a 
service revolver,” said Graham. “ Do 
you wish to see it, sir?” 

“ Later, perhaps, it may be necessary". 
Do you know of any other weapons on 
the ship?” 

“ I don't own any myself,” said 
Seymour. “ I hate the things, personally. 
But a couple of the young men have 
pistols with them. I don't know who 
actually owns the damned things, hut I 
know they were being used yesterday for 
shooting at bottles in the sea.” 

“ Who was doing the shooting?” 

“ Everyone but me,” Seymour said. 
“ Personally,. I’ve got something better 
to do with my time than smashing 
bottles, even when I'm at sea, hut those 
young people-” 

“Will be young, no matter what we 
do about it,” interrupted Carfax. “ Now 
I will have to go through your list of 
g^iests, I'm afraid. Whom exactly have 
you on board?” 

Seymour considered a moment. 

“ My daughter, as of course you know, 
and my sister, Mrs. Yates. Then there 
is my secretary, Lindsay, and two young 
ladies, friends of my daughter's—Miss 
Whitfield and Miss Amstel. There are 
also two young men, Brett and Wallace. 
Mrs. Yates and my daughter have their 
maids with them, and I have my own 
manservant. Oh, and Ferris, the sport¬ 
ing editor of the Evening Comet^ one 
of my papers. That includes everyone 
who is not a member of the crew.” 

“ I don't see that there's any necessity 
to worry about the crew,” broke in 
Commander Graham. 
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I don’t agree with you, Graham,” 
said Seymour. Every man on board 
must fall under suspicion until he is 
definitely cleared.” 

“ Do I take it that applies to me, Sir 
James?” 

Certainly. Why not? To you and 
to me, too, if it comes to that. I said 
every man on board.” 
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“ Why exclude women?” asked Carfax. 
” A woman can pull the trigger of an 
automatic just as readily as a man, and 
frequently with more reason.—Can you 
get Mr. Brett for me, Commander?” 

Graham pressed a bell. A moment 
later a solemn-faced steward knocked on 
the door and entered. 

** My compliments to Mr. Brett,” said 
the officer, and ask him if he would 
be good enough to step this way.” 

B rett turned out to be the young 
man whom Somerset • had seen 
sporting. M.C.C. colours. He did not look 
half so spruce now. The dark stubble 
of early morning tinged his chin, and he 
wore grey-flannel slacks and a silk 
muffler tucked into the collar of a 
Norfolk jacket. 

Brett,” said Seymour, “ this is Mr. 
Carfax, connected with Scotland Yard, 
who is enquiring into this dreadful 
business on my behalf.” 

“ How do?” said Mr. Brett with an 
offhand nod. Beastly affair, what? 
Gave us all a turn, I can tell you. Worst 
of it is that someone on the yacht must 
have done the poor beggar in.” 

” Such a conclusion, if justified, would 
make it more aw'kward,” said Carfax 
dryly. “ Well, Mr. Brett,. I understand 
that you informed the captain that 
something untoward had happened on 
board.” 

“ That’s so,” admitted Brett. “ I was 
walking down the passage, or whatever 
they call it, when I heard a gun go off 
twice. If I’d been ashore, I wouldn’t 
have taken much notice; it sounded like 
a car backfiring, but there aren’t any 
cars at sea, eh?” 

He giggled inanely. Somerset felt his 
dislike for the fellow intensify. Brain¬ 
less young fool! But then these wealthy 
prigs were all the same. 

“ So, of course,” he went on, “ I knew 
it was some sort of a gun going off. 
There were two shots. Immediately 
afterwards there was a sort of groan 
and a thud as if someone had fallen on 
the floor. By then, I don’t mind telling 
you, I had the wind up, so I legged it 
for the skipper’s cabin.” 

Quite the right thing to do,” agreed 

Carfax. “ And then-?” 

Why, I woke the skipper up and 
went back with him. We found poor old 
Hartley stretched out. No end of a 
shock, what?” 

” Undoubtedly. I suppose you 
wouldn’t mind telling me why you were 
strolling about the ship at that hour?” 

Brett hesitated. ” As a matter of fact, 
I was looking for something.” 

“ For what?” 

” A cigarette lighter.” 

Carfax slipped a hand into the pocket 
of his leather coat, which, up to now, 
he had not removed. 
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“ Yes,” said Brett, starting forward. 

“ Yes, that’s it—where did you find it?” 

‘‘On the floor of Mr. Hartley’s 
cabin,” said Carfax. 

This announcement left Brett com¬ 
pletely at a loss. He took the little gold 
lighter, stared at it as though it had 
just come from Mars, and thrust it into 
the pocket of his jacket. 

“ Thanks,” he said weakly. “ Er— 
thanks. I—er—well-” 

“ You’re not compelled to tell me how 
you think it got there,” said Carfax 
suggestively. 

“ Well—er—I had been in Hartley’s 
cabin a little while before—I went to see 
him on a private matter, you see—and 
when I got back to my own den I 
couldn’t sleep. So then, of course, I 
thought I’d smoke, but couldn’t find my 
lighter, and hadn’t any matches. I rang 
for the damned steward, but the bKghter 
didn’t come. . . .” 

“ Shouldn’t think he would,” muttered 
Commander Graham— sotto voce —“ that 
hour of the night.” 

“ I remembered lighting a cigarette in 
Hartley’s cabin and fiddling with the 
lighter afterwards. Habit of mine, you 
see. So I thought I’d go back and see 
if I’d left it there. I was on my way 
back when I heard the shot. That’s all 
quite clear, what?” 

“ It seems to be,” said Carfax. “ Have 
you any firearms on board?” 

Brett looked uncomfortable. 

“ Yes—an automatic.” 

“ What calibre?” 

“ Three-one-oh. But look here, Mr. 
Carfax . . .” 

“ When was it last used?” 

“ Yesterday afternoon. Some of us— 
the girls and Wallace and I, and, oh, 
yes, Mr. Lindsay—were shooting at 
bottles. We had a sort of sweep- 
stake. . . .” 

“ Were you using any other weapon 
beside yours?” 

“ Y’es. Mr. Lindsay’s.” 

“ Where’s your pistol now?” 

“ In my cabin.” 

“ Would you mind me sending for it?” 

Brett looked alarmed. 

“ Not at all. But I assure you-” 

At a gesture from Carfax, Graham 
rang for the steward. Brett gave him 
directions for finding the pistol, which 
he had left in a dravrer in his cabin 
dressing table. The steward returned 
with the weapon. 

The magazine. Carfax noticed, was 
empty, but the barrel was foul. 

“ I can explain that,” said Brett 
eagerly. “ I forgot to clean it after we 
had used it yesterday. You see, I had 
a drink or two, and-” 

Ca^rfax handed the pistol to the 
commander, 

“ Would you mind locking this up for 
me for the time being?” 


“Good heavens!” cried Brett, aghast. 

“ But you don’t imagine-” 

“ Don’t worry yourself unduly,” said 
Carfax. “ Imagination doesn’t play any 
part in this investigation, Mr. Brett. 
But you must remember that I’m 
responsible for doing everything pos¬ 
sible to ascertain the cause of Mr. 
Hartley’s death, and that includes 
taking charge of any three-one-oh 
pistols on this ship.” 

“ Yes,” said Br^ uncertainly, “ I see 
that, of course. But “you-You under¬ 

stand about the lighter, don’t you?” 

“ Oh, quite. Good night, Mr. Brett.” 

O NCE more the commander rang his 
bell. This time it w'^as Wallace 
who was summoned to the presence. 
Wallace, though presenting the same 
general characteristics as Brett, differed 
somewhat in detail. Brett was of the 
athletic typ^; Wallace was built on 
flabbier lines. His speech, too, was more 
to the point. 

“ I know nothing about it,” he 
declared. “ Like hlmost everyone else 
on board, I heard the shots. Brett theh 
came in and told me that someone had 
killed Hartley. The first thing I said 

was, ‘ Well, I’m not sifr-’ ” 

Wallace stopped abruptly as though 
the word had been cut off as it left his 
tongue. There was momentary pause, 
and then Carfax spoke. 

“ Why were you not surprised to hear 
such extraordinary news, Mr. Wallace?” 

“ I didn’t mean that,” said Wallace, 
recovering himself. “ I spoke without 
thinking. My damned tongue’^ too 
ready.” 

“ But you have spoken,” persisted 
Carfax. “ Better to explain, you know, 
than leave us in the air.” 

“ It involves another man.” 

“ What of it?” broke in Seymour. 
“ Confound it, sir, here’s a man been 
shot, and you don’t seem surprised, and 
yet won’t tell us why!” 

“ If you must know,” said Wallace 
with obvious reluctance, “ Mr. Hartley’s 
life was threatened by a man on this 
yacht.” 

“ Good God!” cried Seymour, 
staggered. “ By whom, sir? By whom?” 
“ By your secretary. By Mr. Lindsay.” 
“You heard him?” 

“ Ask him yourself, Sir James. I have 
said too damned much already.” 

“ Pardon me,” interposed Carfax 
blandly, “ but I believe I am asking the 
questions here. Sir James. Only one. of 
us can conduct an investigation at a 
time.—Mr. Wallace, you have said too 
much—and not enough. When did you 
hear this Mr. Lindsay threaten Hartley 
with violence?” 

“In the smoke-room.” 

“ And when?” 

“ Day before yesterday. They were 
quarrelling like the devil when I walked 
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in. I didn’t know what was going on, of 
course, but as soon as I got inside the 
door I heard Lindsay say, ‘ If you do * 
something or other—I couldn’t catch 
what—* m kill you. Understand?' I 
could see that there was trouble afoot, 
and that in another minute or so they’d 
have been at each other’s throats. So 
I said, . ‘ Beg pardon, gentlemen.’ 
Hartley looked a bit confused, and afraid, 
too, if I’m any judge, but Lindsay just 
said, ‘ Remember!' and walked out, 
looking as black as hell.—And that’s all 
I can tell you about it, Fm glad to say.” 

“ Do you own any firearms?” 

“ No.—May I go now?” 

‘‘ Yes, thanks,” said Carfax. 

Obviously relieved, Wallace left the 
charthouse. 

“ By God,” said Seymour, “ there 
seems to have been a good deal more 
going on on board this yacht than I 
knew anything about. Let’s have 
Lindsay in at once.” 

But before Commander Graham could 
ring for his steward there was a knock 
on the door, and a member of the crew 
appeared, cap in hand, his greasy fore¬ 
head glistening with perspiration. 

“ What is it, Glenn?” enquired 
Graham irritably. 

“ Begg^ing your pardon, sir, but I 
heard that there was a detective on 
board making enquiries into what 
happened to-night.” 

Well, what of it?” 

Again begging your pardon, sir, but 
I thought that p’raps the gentleman 
might be interested in Avhat I got to 
say. I don’t want to take no liberties, of 
course, but-” 

“ Come in,” said Carfax, “ and close 
the door. Now sit down and tell me 
what you know.” 

Beggring your pardon, sir-” 

‘‘ Forget that I’m a detective, and 
talk to me as though I were one of your 
pals,” interrupted Carfax with an 
encouragring smile. “ Here, have a 
cigarette.” 

For one of the hands to sit smoking 
a cigarette in the charthouse of the 
Ramphis was nothing short of sacrilege, 
but as murder had already been com¬ 
mitted on the yacht that night Glenn’s 
minor crime passed unnoticed. 

He explained that he was on duty 
that night looking after the electric 
power installation on board the yacht. 
The current was supplied from a storage 
battery which was charged by the 
yacht’s engines. At half-past eleven it 
struck him that the checklight over the 
switchboard was dimming somewhat, 
while the voltmeter informed him that 
the battery was losing power. He then 
went up on to the deck to inform the 
officer of the watch, Mr. Andrew, and to 
enquire whether he should start the 
dynamo running in order to maintain 
the current, or to carry on until mom- 
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ing. Mr. Andrew instructed him to con¬ 
serve the accumulators as much as pos¬ 
sible by switching off all unnecessary 
lights and not to start the dynamos until 
morning, as the sound of the machinery 
would disturb the sleeping guests. As 
he went down the alleyway, turning off 
a lamp here and there, he saw a man 
knock at the door of Hartley’s cabin 
and then enter. 

“ Did you recognise him?” 
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Glenn hesitated. “ Now, look here, sir, 

I wouldn’t be saying a word about all 
this but for one thing. There’s talk 
among the crew that there was hard 
feeling between Mr. Lindsay and this 
Mr. Hartfey that’s dead. Now we all 
know Mr. Lindsay well, and have known 
him this long time. What’s more, sir, 
we like him. He’s a gentleman. There’s 
not one of us that thinks he’s got any¬ 
thing to do with all this, but in case 
there’s those who reckon he might we 
want the truth to be got at, if you 
understand me, sir.” 

** I take it, then, that this midnight 
visitor of Mr. Hartley’s wasn’t Lindsay, 
then?” 

No, sir. It was one of the 
passengers, Mr. Ferris.” 

“ I see. It seems that Mr. Hartley 
had a string of visitors to his cabin 
to-night. First, Mr. Ferris. Later Brett 
dropped in for a business chat. And, 
for all we know, there may have' been 
others. That’ll do, Glenn. You can rest 
assured that there’s no chance of the 
innocent suffering for the guilty, if 
that’s what you’re afraid of.” 

Glenn departed. 

“ Who’ll be next?” asked the com¬ 
mander. “ Mr. Lindsay?” 

‘‘ Not yet. Ferris first, if you don’t 
mind.” 

S OMERSET was conscious of a 
certain increase of tension in the 
atmosphere as Ferris entered. He was 
about forty, with the bloodshot eye and 
flushed face of the steady drinker. He 
looked sullenly around and then 
addressed himself to Seymour. 

“ What’s all this about, sir?” he 
demanded. “ You don’t imagine that I 
had anything to do with this affair, do 
you? Because I can tell you straight 
away that I didn’t. And, what’s more, 
I object to-” 

Just a minute, Mr. Ferris,” said 
Carfax. ‘‘ No one is accusing you of 
anything.” 

“ I should damned well hope not.” 

“ All that I want is that you should 
answer a few simple questions. We must 
get to the bottom of this matter, you 
know.” 

** Well, I can’t help you. In any case, 
what authority have you to ask anyone 
questions? This isn’t an official inquiry, 

is it? Then why should I-?” 

That’s all right, Ferris,” interrupted 
Sir James Seymour. “ Of course, you’re 
not compelled to say anything. But it 
is my wish that you afford Mr, Carfax 
any assistance you can.” 

There was a note in the newspaper 
magnate’s voice that seemed to imply 
that where Ferris was concerned his 
wish was law. 

Oh, very well.” Ferris sat down and 
lit a cigarette. “ Go ahead. I’ve nothing 
to tell you, anyway.” 


“ In that case,” Carfax said suavely, 
there is scarcely any need for either 
of us to worry, is there? Still, you can 
tell me when you last saw the late Mr. 
Hartley.” 

“ In the lounge before we turned in. 
We had a drink together. The steward 
will tell you that.” 

What time would that be, Mr. 
Ferris?” ^ 

I couldn’t say, exactly. Probably 
about a quarter to eleven. Quite early. 
We were all tired, and decided to get to 
bed at a reasonable, hour. I went in 
for a drink, and found Hartley there, 
and joined him in a whisky and s(xia.” 

** Then you went to your cabin, 

I suppose?” 

“ Yes, of course.” 

“ And turned in at once?” 

“ Yes.—Look here, what are you 
driving at?” 

“ Only this. Would it surprise you to 
hear that you were seen entering Mr. 
Hartley’s stateroom at about eleven- 
thirty?” 

Ferris’ hand shook so that the ash 
from his smouldering cigarette fell to 
the carpet. 

“ It would surprise me very much,” 
he said angn*ily. “ In fact, it’s a damned 
lie, and I want to know who said it.” 

“ There’s no need to tell you that,” 
Carfax said smoothly. “ After all, it 
was probably an honest mistake, Mr. 
Ferris. The lights in the alleyway are 
rather dim, I noticed, and one man 
looks very much like another in a half- 
light.” 

That’s all very well,” retorted 
Ferris, “ but it isn’t enough. You bring 
a -sort of accusation against me, and 
then politely say it may have been a 
mistake. That’s no damned good. I 
didn’t kill Hartley, I tell you, and I don’t 
know who did. Why, blast you, I have 
nothing against the fellow—^never had— 
and I don’t even own a pistol. Why 
should I murder him, do you think? For 
the fun of it?—^Look here, Sir James, 
this is past a joke and I won’t stand it. 
You may be my chief, but that’s all the 
more reason why you should be ready 
to protect me from insults of this kind 
when I’m a guest on your ship.” 

‘‘ I’m very sorry if you take it in that 
spirit, Ferris,” replied Seymour, “but 
I’m not concerned with your feelings, or 
anyone else’s. At the present moment 
all that influences me is Hartley’s death. 
It happened on this vessel, and I shall 
take any step that I consider necessary 
to have the matter sifted. Your 
objections do not weigh me in the least.” 

“ Very well,” Ferris muttered. “ I saw 
Hartley in the lounge, as I said, and 
not since. I went to bed and to sleep, 
and didn’t wake up until I heard that 
the poor devil had been shot. Is there 
anything else?” 
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‘^No, thank you/’ said Carfax. 

Nothing else.—Mr. Lindsay, thanks, if 
you please, Commander.” 

Ferris stalked out. Graham rang his 
bell, and in a moment or two Lindsay 
appeared. 


S IR JAMES SEYMOUR S secretary 
was a quiet-looking man, in the 
early thirties, with a lean, clever face, 
now showing signs of mental stress. He 
faced the group calmly, cast an interro¬ 
gative glance at Somerset and addressed 
his chief. 

“ You sent for me, sir?” 

Seymour explained the position, and 
his secretary lowered himself into the 
nearest vacant chair. 

Certainly,” he said. I am ready to 
answer any legitimate enquiry—to the 
best of my abj|ity, of course.” 

‘‘ Then,” said Carfax, “ do you mind 
telling me when you last saw Mr. 
Hartley?” 

“ Not at all. I saw him at about half¬ 
past nine this evening—last night, I 
suppose I should say. He was playing 
cards with Sir James, Mrs. Yates and 
Miss Barbara. Almost immediately 
afterwards I went to my cabin, turned 
in and read until, roughly, quarter to 
eleven, when I switched off my lig'ht and 
went to sleep.” 

When did you first hear of Mr. 
Hartley’s death?” 

“ When Mr. Andrews, the mate, woke 
me at half-past twelve and told me 
about it. I got up, saw Sir James and 
Commander Graham, and suggested that 
the police be sent for.” 

“ Excuse me. Carfax,” interposed 
Seymour impatiently, “ but I want to 
take a hand here.—Lindsay, it has been 
suggested that you and Hartley were not 
on the best of terms. Is there any truth 
in that?” 

“ A great deal, I am afraid, sir,” said 
Lindsay without hesitation. ‘‘ It would 
be quite useless for me to deny it, even 
if I wished to.” 

‘‘ There was ill-feeling between you?” 
“ Yes.” 

“ This is positively amazing,” Seymour 
said after a pause. I can’t understand 
it at all. You don’t dispute the fact, 
Lindsay?” 

“ No, sir. It would be ridiculous for 
me to do so. We had a—a dispute 
several days ago, which was, unfortun¬ 
ately, overheard by a man on board. It 
became almost common knowledge, I re¬ 
gret to say.” 

“ Then,” said Carfax, “ if it is, as 
you say, common knowledge, you will not 
be surprised to learn that we have been 
told you threatened Mr. Hartley’s life.” 

“ I am afraid that is ffferfectly true, 
too, in a way. But I did not carry out 
the threat, just the same,, although I 
don’t know whether it is worth while 
telling you that. I am quite innocent 
of Hartley’s death, Mr. Carfax.” 

“ But why should you have been on 
such bad terms with poor Hartley?” 
demanded Seymour. “ Good God, there 
seems to be no reason why my private 
secretary should quarrel with one of my 
guests.” 


“ Nevertheless it happened, sir.” 

“ But why?” 

“ I am soriw', but I do not wish to tell 
you that.” 

“ Nonsense,” cried Seymour. “ You 
must! I demand it!” 

Lindsay shrugged his shoulders. 

“ I am sorry,” he repeated. 
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“ Mr. Lindsay,” said Carfax, “ Mr. 
Wallace has said that when he entered 
the smoke-room during your discussion 
with Hartley he accidently heard you 
threaten his life in the event of some¬ 
thing transpiring: he did not catch what 
it was. He said you walked out looking 
—to use his own words—‘ as black as 
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hell.’ There must have been a very 
strong reason for such an attitude on’ 
your part.” 

There was,” said Lindsay grimly, “ a 
very strong reason indeed. But I must 
decline to tell you what it was. All I can 
say is that I didn’t kill Hartley, al¬ 
though I don’t profess to be particularly 
sorry to hear of his death. My only 
trouble is that it may involve me in 
some bother, although, as God is my 
judge, I had no hand in it.” 

Why, you had known Hartley less 
than six weeks,” said Seymour, be¬ 
wildered. “What had he done to you?” 

“ To me, personally?” Lindsay smiled 
grimly. “ Nothing in particular.” 

At this point Carfax suddenly put in 
a word. 

“ Would I be right in suggesting that 
this quarrel was not the only one you 
had with Mr. Hartley?” 

“ Perfectly right,” said Lindsay 
calmly, giving the detective a sharp 
glance. “ As a matter of fact, we had a 
few words on deck a night or two 
previously.” 

“ More than a few words, perhaps?” 

“ Well, yes.” 

“ You came to blows?” 

“ A one-sided affair, I’m afraid. 
Hartley struck me. I might easily have 
retaliated, but what was the use? I 
walked away and left him.” 

“ You realise what may be the result 
of what you have told us?” said 
Seymour. 

“ Only too well, sir.” 

“ But you have nothing more to say?” 

“ Nothing, Sir James.” 

“ One thing more,” said Carfax. “ I 
understand you own an automatic 
pistol.” 

“ Yes, sir. It is properly licensed.” 

“ It was being used yesterday after¬ 
noon?” 

“ Quite so. We were shooting at 
bottles. Someone asked me to lend it 
to them—Mr. Ferris, I think it was. He 
was getting up sweepstakes. Later, 
when I had finished what I was doing, 
I joined in and had a few shots myself.” 

“ Did you clean the pistol after¬ 
wards?” 

“ Yes, of course.” 

“ Where is it now?” 

“ In a trunk under the bed in my 
cabin.” 

“ Have you any objection to me send¬ 
ing for it?” 

“ None at all. It is lying on top of 
some clothing. The trunk is not locked.” 

Once more the steward went on his 
errand, but this time returned empty- 
handed. 

“There is no pistol in the trunk, sir,” 
he announced. 

“ That’s ridiculous,” Lindsay declared. 
“ I put it there myself at about six 
o’clock yesterday evening, and I^ haven’t 
touched the trunk since. It must be 
there.” 

But the steward was right. There 
was no pistol in the trunk. Nor, for 
that matter, in the cabin. 

A fter Lindsay’s dismissal Carfax 
paid a visit to the quarters of 
the crew, but speedily discovered that 


none of the men were in a position to 
throw any light on the tragedy. It was 
the result he expected. Most of them 
had been on the Ramphis for years, and 
Hartley meant nothing to them. He was 
merely another of the owner’s g^iests. 
It w^s fantastic to suppose that one of 
them had any motive for murdering 
him. In ^ any case, the crew’s alibi was 
ready made by the sleeping arrange¬ 
ments forward. On a vessel the size of 
the Ramphis the captain was the only 
member of the ship’s company to have 
complete privacy; even the chief 
engineer shared his cabin with his 
second. The mystery of Hartley’s death, 
then, centred round the passengers. 

At Carfax’s request the owner issued 
instructions that no one should leave the 
Ramphis without permission. This fiat 
put -Ralph Somerset into a difficulty. A 
spectator of all that halt so far trans¬ 
pired, he had managed to keep himself 
effaced in the background, but now he 
stepped forward and addressed Seymour. 

“ I take it that that does not apply to 
me, sir,” he said. “ I would be much 
obliged if you would have me put 
ashore.” 

“ It ipplies to everyone,” snapped 
Seymour. 

“ I think you can make an exception 
in Somerset’s case,” Carfax said. “ He 
is not concerned.” 

“ My reason for wanting to leave is^ 
one that will appeal to Sir James,” 
Somerset declared boldly. “ I wish to see 
my chief about running a special edition 
of the St. Oman’s Gazette, and also to 
telephone a London paper.” 

“ What London paper?” 

“ One I have in mind,” said Somerset 
blandly. “ I daresay most of them 
would appreciate a' ring in connection 
with this affair.” 

“ You’ll stay on board this ship,” said 
Seymour. “ I didn’t ask you on board, 
and you’ll leave when I permit it. I 
don’t want garbled versions of this 
affair decorating every fifth-rate rag in 
the country. You can go ashore when 
I let you.” 

“ I’m afraid that won’t do, sir,” said 
Somerset. “ I’m afraid I must insist on 
going at once. I can’t allow you to 
detain me here.” 

“ I’ll not detain you,” said Seymour, 
turning away. “ Go by all means—but 
not in my boat.” 

“ There is no other boat available.” 

“ I’m aware of that, young man.” 

“ In that case,” said Somerset, “ I’ll 
have to do the best I can.” 

He unlaced a shoe and kicked it off 
on the deck. Seymour swung round. 

“ What’s the idea?” 

“ I’m swimming ashore,” said the 
young man. “ You can’t stop me doing 
that, you know.” 

The newspaper magnate looked over 
to the distant light at the end of the 
St. Oman’s jetty. 

“ Don’t be a young fool,” he said un¬ 
easily. “ You’ll be drowned.” 

“ I don’t think so. Anyhow, I’ll take 
my chance. This is an opportunity for 
me, and I’m not missing it for fear of 
a wetting.” He kicked off the other shoe, 
unbuttoned coat and waistcoat and 
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ripped off his collar and tie. “ I’ve heard 
that you were a reporter once yourself, 
Sir James: you must see how I’m 
placed.” 

Carfax and Commander Graham, 
entering the charthouse, were out of 
hearing. Sir James glanced around. 

‘‘ Don't be a fool,” he repeated. 

“ Can't you understand I want the soft 
pedal kept on this as much as possible? 
My own papers will publish only the 
bare facts, and not too many of them. 
As for this local paper you seem so 
much concerned about. I’ll buy it if 
necessary, and then where do you come 
in?” 

“ Pm hoping to get a job in London,” 
said Somerset grimly. “ So what you do 
here in St. Oman's isn't going to worry 
me. Anyhow, you haven’t bought the 
Gazette yet. For all I know, the boss 
mightn't sell. He's a bit obstinate unless 
you catch him sober, and that's not 
easy.—Good-bye.” 

Seymour caught him by the arm. 

“You're a determined young devil,” 
he said with grudging admiration. 
“ Hold your horses a bit. You said some¬ 
thing about a job on a London paper.” 

“ It's the one thing I want, and I'm 
not going to lose a chance of bringing 
it off for fear of a ducking. Let me go, 
Sir James.” 

“ Would you take a job without the 
ducking? On the Evening Comet, for 
instance ” 

“ I wrote to the managing editor once, 
asking for an interview. He didn't 
reply.” 

“ He'll reply if I write to him, said 
Seymour. “You seem to me to be the 
sort of young fellow that should go a 
long way. You can consider yourself 
under engagement to me. I'll give it to 
you in black and white if you like, but 
•I'd as soon you took my word for it.” 

“ That's good enough for me.” 

“ It's go^ enough for mos^ people. 
And now, seeing that we've come t^ an 
arrangement, I take it that you won't 
be so anxious to swim ashore?” 

<< Scarcelv.” 

“ And what about the paper you’re 
working for now?” asked Seymour. 
Somerset laughed. 

“ That was all bluff, sir. The next 
issue's printed—or should be—what 
there is of it. There won't be another 
\in Wednesday, and you couldn’t 
persuade Heyer to bring out a special 
if you held a pistol to his head.” 

“ That's all right, then. You can for¬ 
get about all London papers except the 
Comet. What goes in that is what I 
want to go in. Is that plain?” 

Somerset, putting on his left shoe 
again, wondered why his foot did not 
step easily into them. Examination re- 
. vealed that he w^as trying to cram it on 
his right foot. 

Fleet Street at last! 

* ^lOMERSET walked along the deck 
1^5 aft and, leaning over the stern 
rail, fell to pondering the problem into 
the midst of which he had so unexpect¬ 
edly been projected. Who, of all those 
on the yacht, ha^ killed the rich Aus¬ 


tralian? In his mind he ran over the 
list of possibles. 

There w’as Ferris, who, denying the 
evidence of an eye witness, declared that 
he had not been to Hartley's cabin, and 
Lindsay, who admitted having threat¬ 
ened the man's life, but would not say 
why.—Lindsay, whose pistol had so 
mysteriously disappeared. How much 
more did he know than he was willing 
to admit? Brett, too—the futile Brett. 
So far as could be ascertained, he 
appeared to have been the last man to 
see Hartley alive. Somerset felt in¬ 
clined to scratch Brett off the list: it 
was next door to impossible to imagine 
any motive powerful enough to turn so 
amiable and ineffective a youth into a 
murderer. Nor did there seem anything 
to connect any of the others on board 
with the crime. Hartley was entirely 
unknown to any of the crew, and unless 
one of them happened to be a homicidal 
maniac—an unlikely thing;—there was 


no reason under heaven why he should 
have been shot by a member of the 
ship's company. 

The women on board?—Somerset 
frowned. Murder is not a masculine pre¬ 
rogative, and it was not beyond reason 
to suppose that a woman’s hand had held 
the pistol that had shot Hartley. But 
what woman? Scarcely the haughty 
Mrs. Yates. Hardly the dark and petite 
Miss Amstel, or the blonde Miss Whit¬ 
field. That left Barbara Seymour. 
Somerset could not permit himself even 
to think of her in such a connection. 
No, the answer to the question, wherever 
it lay, was certainly not a feminine one. 

D isturbed by a slight sound, he 
glanced round cautiously and saw, 
a little distance along the deck, a man 
half-hidden behind a ventilating scuttle. 
That, in itself, would scarcely have 
aroused curiosity, for the deck of a 
small ship is not an unusual place to 
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see people, even at three o’clock in the 
morning. But there was something 
furtive about this person’s actions that 
stirred not only interest, buVeven sus¬ 
picion. 

Realising that he himself would 
hardly be seen unless he moved, Somer¬ 
set remained perfectly still. The man 
changed position. A thin shaft of light 
coming from some cranny in the deck¬ 
house passed across his face. With a 
start, Somerset realised that it was 
Brett. Hardly had he made the dis¬ 
covery than Brett moved swiftly to the 
rail and, raising his arm, flung some¬ 
thing overboard. Instantly he vanished, 
as completely as though dragged down 
by some invisible hand. 

Somerset stood with ears astrain to 
hear the splash of whatever Brett had 
thrown falling in the sea, hut he heard 
nothing. 

That was curious. Next instant, how¬ 
ever, something flew into his face. In¬ 
stinctively he put his hand up and 
caught it. It was not, as he had at first 
imagined, a moth, but a small piece of 
paper, very little larger than a postage 
stamp. Brett had torn up something— 
a letter, no doubt—and flung the frag¬ 
ments overboard. 

Somerset looked swiftly about, hoping 
to see more scraps, but was disappointed^ 
The fragment he held, carried along by 
some eddy in the air, was the only sur¬ 
vivor. Seeing no more of Brett, he 

carried it along and examined it 

by a light at the head of a 

companionway. It was not portion of 

a letter, but of a cheque. Tom from 
the right-hand bottom comer, it con¬ 
tained nothing more than the last three 
letters of the drawer’s signature and 
a little of the flourish. But the three 
letters were enough. . . . ley. Hartley! 
Charles Hartley! 

So Hartley had given Brett a cheque, 
and Brett had torn it up and flung the 
pieces to the sea. That was certainly 
interesting. 

Across the deck a tiny white spot 
moved erratically. Somerset retrieved it. 
The sea breeze had not been kind to 
Brett. It had wafted another piece of 
the cheque back on board. The top 
right-hand corner this time, with the 
bank’s number on it— J1765, More 
interesting still! 

Somerset made a mental resolution 
that if ever he had any incriminating 
documents to dispose of he would rely 
on fire, and not on the vagaries of wind 
and sea. In the meantime what was he 
to do with these pieces? Were Brett’s 
affairs his to the extent that he should 
acquaint Carfax with this development? 
After a moment’s thought he resolved to 
do so. For all he knew, Carfax might be 
on some false scent, and if he (Somer¬ 
set) said nothing about what he had 
found, some innocent individual might 
be involved in unnecessary trouble. 
After all, Carfax must see all the pieces 
on the hoard, or he could not play out 
the game. 

He found the man from the Public 
Prosecutor’s office alone in the chart- 
room. 


“ I’ve just asked the steward to find 
you,” Carfax said. “ There’s a cup of 
coffee going, and I thought you might 
like to join me. Nearly daybreak, isn’t 
it? Well, we’re not the only people on 
board the Ramphis who haven’t had any 
sleep to-night. The skipper ordered all 
hands to their cabins, but I don’t think 
too many Of them turned in.” 

“ I know one who didn’t,” said Somer¬ 
set. Giving Carfax the fragments of 
the cheque, he told him what he had 
seen. 

‘‘ Sure it was Brett?” 

“ Positive,” said Somerset. “ Not the 
faintest doubt in the world. Funny 
thing for a man to do—to tear up 
money.” 

** He wasn’t tearing up money,” said 
Carfax after a pause, to** allow the 
steward to put the coffee on the table 
and go out. Assuming that this was 
a cheque of Hartley’s, it wouldn’t he 
any immediate use now the man’s dead. 
The bank wouldn’t cash it. It was only 
a document he was destroying. Of 
course, if he had any legitimate claim 
against Hartley, for which this cheque 
was payment, he could bring it up 
against the estate, in which case the 
cheque might form the basis of the 
claim. But that’s jumping ^to conclu¬ 
sions, young fellow. It may not have 
been really Brett you saw; these may 
not be portions of what he threw away: 
they may not be pieces of a chequp of 
Hartley’s at all. Unfounded assumptions 
are most dangerous. For instance, when 
Sir James Seymour saw poor Hartley 
on the cabin floor, he immediately 
assumed that he had been murdered by 
someone on this yacht,” 

Somerset would have spoken, hut 
Carfax reduced him to silence with a 
warning gesture. 

“ Now don’t you start,” he said. “ I’m 
busy.” * 

On the table was a miscellaneous 
collection of objects—^two tumblers, 
a silver-hacked hairbrush, a nickeiled 
safety-razor case. Carfax examine 
each of them in turn, scrutin¬ 
ising them throus^ a magnifying 
glass. Then he dusted each of them with 
a little powder, blew off the residue and 
looked again. The hairbrush and the 
safety-razor case were apparently of 
little interest, but one of the tumblers 
held his attention. 

Somerset strained his eyes to see what 
had attraced such notice. Carfax 
grinned. 

" You’ll go cross-eyed,” he said, “ if 
you try to look round comers that way. 
Here, see for yourself.” 

Carefully he held the tumbler so the 
light fell on it at the right angle. Somer¬ 
set saw that the sides of the glass were 
adorned with a complete set of finger¬ 
prints. 

“ Beautiful, don’t you think?” said 
Carfax. 

“ Whose are they?” 

“ I had a drink taken to Mr. Ferris’ 
cabin. He didn’t know who sent it, but 
he was kind enough to return the glass 
ornamented as you see it.” 

“ Then you imagine-” 
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I had any imagination,” said 
Carfax dryly, “ I’d never have entered 
the Public Prosecutor’s office; I’d have 
gone in for newspaper work.” 

Do these other things belong to 
Ferris, too?” 

“ No. The razor is Brett’s. The other 
glass came from Wallace’s cabin. The 
hairbrush belongs to Lindsay. They 
don’t interest me very much. Now I’m 
going down again to Hartley’s cabin. 
You stay here and watch these things 
for me. Don’t let anyone touch them.” 

H e was gone while Somerset smoked 
three cigarettes, and returned 
carrying a wire office basket filled with 
papers. On the top lay a cheque book. 
Carfax tossed it to Somerset, saying 
briefly, You were right.” 

Somerset opened the book. The last 
butt was made out in the name of J. B. 
Brett for the sum of a thousand pounds. 
The number was J 1765, and the date 
that day’s. 

“ Bad luck for Brett,” said Somerset. 
“ The ink’s hardly dry on this, and yet 
it isn’t worth a penny. Anyhow, it lets 
Brett out, in a way—I mean, he would 
scarcely collect this cheque, shoot the 
man who drew it and then tear the 
cheque up.” 

“ It doesn’t sound reasonable,” said 
Carfax absently. He was staring at a 
letter he had brought up from Hartley’s 
cabin. “ I’m going ashore to do some 
telephoning and get a bit of sleep.” 


“ Getting any further?” asked Somer¬ 
set eagerly. 

A little,” said Carfax cautiously. “ I 
see ideas ahead, but I’ve got to be 
careful. They may only be breakers.” 

IVrEXT morning Somerset slept late, 
and, after a leisured breakfast, 
enjoyed one of the most a^eeable 
moments of his young life telling Mr. 
Heyer exactly w’hy the St. Oman’s 
Gazette would have to do without his 
services in future. Then he went down 
to the Admiral Rodney Inn to see if 
Carfax was there. 

He found the man from London 
standing on the sea-front by the side 
of a motor truck from a neighbouring 
port. It was loaded with what he recog¬ 
nised as diving equipment, and manned 
by the diver himself and his two assist¬ 
ants. Somerset stood aside while Carfax 
talked to the man in charge, and then 
followed the truck down to the pier, to 
watch the diving gear unloaded into a 
boat, which, when everything was in 
readiness, pushed off for the yacht, 
finally drawing up alongside it. 

“ I was lucky to get hold of those 
chaps,” said Carfax. “ They were down 
at Oldport working on a concrete break¬ 
water, but I managed to persuade their 
chief to release them for a day or so.” 

“ What do you expect them to do?” 

** Watch for yourself.” 

He handed Somerset a pair of power¬ 
ful glasses. Through them he saw the 
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diver’s assistants preparing the appara¬ 
tus, and the diver himself donning his 
ungainly suit and having his helmet 
screwed into position. At last, with one 
of his men working the air-pump, and 
the other paying out the line, he went 
over the side, vanishing into the depths 
like some glassy-eyed sea monster. 

The passengers and some of the crew 
of the Ramphis lined the rail, staring 
down at the boat below, watching the 
tireless turning of the air-pump and 
the bubldes whose continuous breaking 
on the surface indicated the movements 
of the man below. 

** You never know what you’ll pick up 
on the sea floor,” was all Carfax would 
say, “ especially alongside a yacht lying 
in eight fathoms.” 

At intervals the diver would come up 
for a rest, to take off his goggle-eyed 
headpiece and smoke a cigarette. Then 
down he would go again. Eventually 
the spectators on Hie yacht grew bored 
with a performance which was going on 
under nearly fifty feet of water, and it 
went on without an audience. At five 
in the afternoon the diver made a 
discovery. . . . 

T here had been considerable 
activity in St. Oman’s. The Chief 
Constable of Hie County put in an early 
appearance to hold long interviews with 
Mr. Roger Carfax and make arrange¬ 
ments for the inquest. To the annoyance 
of Sir James Seymour, that night the 
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Jamieson will agrree with me that the 
hair and skin round the wound were 
singed by the explosion. Actually the 
weapon had been held to Mr. Hartley’s 
head and discharged at less than point- 
blank range. 

‘‘ Now,” Carfax went on, “ there is 
the matter of the second bullet. This I 
found embedded in the electric clock over 
the door of Hartley’s cabin.” He held a 
tiny object up between finger and 
thumb. “Here it is. A .310 revolver 
bullet, with a hard jacket of nickel, ex¬ 
actly similar to that recovered from 
the wound by Doctor Jamieson. I say 
exactly, because I have myself tested 
the bullet for grooves caused by the 
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rifling of* the weapon from which it was 
fired. Both bullets were discharged 
from the same revolver. One went wide 
and high; the other, unfortunately, 
found its mark. 

“ As -I said, I found this second 
bullet embedded in the electric clock. 
The angle of its flight could easily be 
calculated. That brought me to some 
interesting conclusions, into which I 
shall ^ later. In the meantime, here is 
the pistol from which both shots were 
fired.” 

There was a stir and a craning of 
necks. From a bag Carfax took an 
automatic. Attached to the trigger 
guard was a piece of cord about three 
feet long. The other end of the cord 
was firmly attached to a heavy lead 
weight, of the type used to sink fishing 
nets. 

“ Do ymi recognise the pistol, Mr. 
Lindsay?” 

Lindsay turned white. 

“ Why, yes,” he stammered. “ It is 
mine. But it must have been stolen 
from . . .” 

“ Pardon,” interrupted Carfax. “We 
shall go into that later. First, I want 
to teU you where this weapon was 
found. It was recovered from the sea¬ 
bed by the diver whom you saw at work 
alongside the yacht yesterday.” 

“ But,” interjected Seymour, “ why 
should it be-?” 

“ You are about to remark,” said 
Carfax, “that pistols don’t float. Very 
true. Sir James.—Now, Mr. Lindsay, 
here is your pistol, from which the fatal 
shot was undoubtedly fired. You last 
saw it, if I remember correctly, on 
Tuesday afternoon, when it was used for 
shooting at bottles thrown into the sea. 
Then you cleaned it and put it away. 
Am I right?” 

“ Quite right,” said Lindsay. “ But 
before heaven-” 

“It is common knowledge that you 
and Hartley were on bad terms,” cut fn 
Carfax again. “ In fact, you made no 
secret of it yourself. Nor, so far as 
that goes, was it any secret to Hartley 
himself. Among papers left behind by 
him I have discovered a half-completed 
letter, in which he mentions that fit you 
had your way he would not live much 
longer.” 

. Lindsay rose. His face was grim. 

“ Very well,” he said quietly. “ I see 
how matters stand. I’m going to be 
pooled into this, right or wrong. Well, 
I know nothing of this letter you speak 
of, but I can tell you what I had against 
Hartley. I knew him to be an unmiti¬ 
gated scoundrel, whose money had been 
made in swindling mining ventures. I 
also knew that he was planning to 
marry Miss Seymour.” 

“ You’ll keep my daughter’s name out 
of this,” exploded the newspaper 
magnate. 

“ I’ll not mention her again,” said 
Lindsay coolly. “You’ll be oiSy too glad 
to keep her name out of it, too. when 
I tell you that Hartley was a married 
man, whose real name is Barnes, and 
whose deserted wife is still living in 
Queensland.” 


Carfax silenced the enraged Seymour 
with a gesture. 

“ You have proof of this, Mr. Lind¬ 
say?” 

“ Yes. Every proof. I threatened 
Hartley that if I heard any more of 
this—^this projected marriage—I would 
tell Sir James what I knew. Hartley 
told me to mind my own business, or 
he would have me discharged from my 
position. That is the explanation of our 
quarrel. I may have spoken very rashly, 
but I had no intention of carrying out 
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any threats of violence. In the heat of 
the moment one word led to another.” 

How do you know so much about 
Hartley?” asked Carfax. 

“ He was my stepbrother,” said Lind¬ 
say. “ I have known him since I was 
five years old.” 

He sat down amid a tense silence. 
Carfax looked round the table and 
caught Brett’s eye. 

“ Mr. Brett,” he said, I happen to 
know that on the evening of his death, 
Hartley grave you a cheque for a 
thousand pounds, which, later on the 
same night, you tore up and threw over¬ 
board. If you are not to be further in¬ 
volved in this affair, you must tell me 
the reason for that.” 

At the word cheque,” the colour had 
left Brett’s face. 

It is both useless and foolish to deny 
it, Mr. Brett,” Carfax went on^inexor- 
ably. 

‘‘ I’ll say nothing,” replied Brett 
sullenly. 

“Just as you please,’^ said the im¬ 
placable Carfax. “ There will be re¬ 
porters present at the inquest, and the 
question will be thoroughly thrashed out 
amid a blaze of publicity. Here or 
there, Mr. Brett—you are the judge.” 
There was a pause. “ Well?” 

“ Look here,” said Brett desperately, 
“ I borrowed it from him.’’ 

“ On what security?” 

“ Er—none.” 

“ Had you known him long?” 

“ Well—er—no.—I mean, I met him 
when I came on this cruise.” 

“ A matter of ten days or a fort¬ 
night,” said Carfax. “ Mr. Brett, while 
I have every admiration for your per¬ 
sonality, it seems surprising that Mr. 
Hartley became so impressed by you 
that, on the strength of a ten-day 
acquaintance, he was willing to lend you 
a thousand pounds without security. ^ I 
suggest that you must have offered him 
some inducement before he advanced so 
great a sum of money.” 

“ I’ll tell you no more.” 

“ Then you must allow me to put my 
own construction on your business 
arrangements. I suggest, Mr. Brett, 
that you overheard one of the argu¬ 
ments between Mr. Lindsay and Hart¬ 
ley, and so became possessed of informa¬ 
tion which you decided to turn to 
account.” 

The shot went home. Fear leaped into 
Brett’s eyes. He mumbled something 
inaudible. 

“It seems that I am not far out,” 
Carfax went on. “ If I were you, Mr. 
Brett, I would not attempt to borrow 
money from rich strangers on such a 
basis. In this case, you are no richer 
by reason of your enterprise, but the 
law has a nasty name for operations 
of that kind.—Mr. Ferris!” 

The sporting editor of the Evening 
Comet looked up, scowling. 

“ I decline to answer any questions,” 
he said. “ Except with the advice of my 
lawyer.” 

“ I’m sorry,” said Carfax. “ Then I 
wT)uld suggest that you ask your lawyer 
to attend the inquest, because one of 
the questions I shall ask you there is 


this: Why did you take Mr. Lindsay’s 
automatic pistol from his cabin trunk 
and give it to Mr. Hartley at eleven- 
thirty on the night he was shot?” 

“It’s a lie!” cried Ferris. 

“ Then pferhaps you have some other 
explaffetion of the fact that I found 
your finger-prints on the polished 
surface of Mr. Lindsay’s trunk? That 
might take a little getting round, Mr. 
Ferris.” 

Ferris was attacked by a sudden fit 
of trembling. 

“ Look here,” he said hoarsely, “ I 
didn’t shoot him. As God is my judge, 

I didn’t. He asked me if I knew where 
Mr. Lindsay kept his pistol. I said I 
did. I saw Lindsay get it out of his 
trunk when I borrowed it for the bottle 
shooting. Then Hartley asked me to do 
him a favour.” 

“ What was that favour, Mr. Ferris?” 

“ He asked me to get Lindsay’s pistol 
for him. He said that Lindsay was a 
bit queer, and had threatened to bump 
him off before the cruise finished. He 
told me he’d feel safer if he had Lind¬ 
say’s pistol under his own lock and key, 
yd offered to put me in on the ground 
floor in one of his mining ventures if 
I’d get it for hinu Well, I did. I nipped 
into Lindsay’s cabin early in the even¬ 
ing and got hold of it and took it down 
to Hartley at about half-past eleven.” 

“ Why didn’t you tell us straight 
away?” 

“ I was too damned scared to,” said 
Ferris frankly. “ Nice fix I’d be in, I 
thought, after someone had shot the 
poor devil, if I admitted having gone 
down to his room with a pistol in my 
pocket. I thought I could bluff my way 
along.—That’s the truth of it, Mr. Car- 
fax. I took the revolver to him, but 
I didn’t use it.” 

Carfax pulled out his pipe and slowly 
proceeded to fill it. 

“ I know you didn’t,” he said quietly. 
“ Just as I knovr neither Lindsay nor 
Brett did. I told you that the angle at 
which the bullet entered the electric 
clock on the cabin wall was well defined. 
Traced back, it indicated the open port¬ 
hole as the starting-point of the bullet. 
On the paintwork at the bottom of the 
porthole are marks that might well have 
been made, by the rapid dragging over 
it of a heavily weighted cord, and a 
slight dint, discernible only through a 
glass, where the butt of the pistol struck 
the wood. Hartley shot himself. He 
tied Lindsay’s revolver to the weight, 
opened the porthole, lowered the weight 
outside, and holding the weapon at 
arm’s length pulled the trigger. The 
hea\^ w'eight dragged the revolver out. 
of his grasp, through the open port. 
But in its passage it struck the edge of 
the porthole and exploded again, this 
time with the muzzle very greatly 
elevated, so that the bullet hit the clock. 
Then out it went and down into the sea, 
whence my diver recovered it yester¬ 
day.” 

“ But why did he do all that?” asked 
the bewildered Seymour. 

“I am very much afraid,” said Car- 
fax, “ that Hartley wished to carry his 
enmity against Lindsay over the border 
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of death itself. That is why he wrote 
this half-finished letter, addressed to no 
one in particular, expressing his fear of 
Lindsay/’ 

“ But why should he commit suicide?” 

Carfax tumied to the medico from 
Harley Street. 

“ Doctor Walthall,” he said, “ has^ 
something to say which may enlighten 
us.” 

“ I examined the late Mr. Hartley 
some time ago,” said the great physician 
quietly. “ He had reason to believe that 
he was gravelv ill. Unfortunately I 
could not reassure him. I conferred with 
several other physicians, but we came 
to the melancholy conclusion that noth¬ 
ing whatever could be done for him. It 
was only a matter of time. Meanwhile 
Mr. Hartley had left on a cruise on Sir 
James Seymour’s yacht, so that I was 
forced to convey our united opinions to 
him in writing. My letter was addressed 
to Mr. Hartley, care of the post office in 
this town. He would fiave received it 
yesterday.” 

I found it among some papers which 
he had omitted to destroy,” said Carfax. 
“ Doctor Walthall will tell you that 
many otherwise unexplainable suicides 
are caused by incurable ill-health.” 

Unfortunately,” said W'^althall, 
“ that is only too often the case. It 
may well have been so with Mr. 
Hartley.” 

Carfax rose briskly. 

And that,” he said, clears up the 
loose ends. Little of this will transpire 
at the coroner’s inquest. All that will, 
or need, be made public is the fact that 
on account of ill-health Charles Hartley 
shot himself. Even the fact that his 
name is not really Hartley need not 
become . everyone’s property.” 


O UT on deck, Ralph Somerset found 
Barbara anxiously waiting to 
hear what had happened at the meeting. 
Somerset told her briefly. 

“ So there is no danger of- So Mr. 

Lindsay is exonerated?” 

“ Completely. He had nothing to do 
with it. ^Nothing whatever.” 

I am very glad,” said the girl. 
Very glad indeed. That’s a tremendous 
relief to me.” 

Somerset felt a sudden stab of 
jealousy. He, too, was glad that Lind¬ 
say was out of trouble, but—well, this 
girl needn’t have taken it so much to 
heart. 

“ You’re very interested in him?” he 
ventured. 

Very,” she said. “ I think he’s one 
of the nicest men I know. His fiancee 
is an old schoolmate of mine.” 

The sun seemed to come out again 
from behind a cloud. 

Where does the yacht go from 
here?” he asked. 

“ Back to London.” 

“ I’m going to London, too,” said 

Somerset. ” I wonder-” 

It’s a small place,” said Barbara 
Seymour. I mean, it can be. . ; 
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GIRL returned home from a party 
and told her father a young man 
had kissed her. 

“ How many times did he kiss you?” 
asked her father. 

Looking up into his face, the girl re¬ 
plied: “Father, I came to confess, not 
to boast.” 
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T hey trekked across a salt¬ 
bush plain toward the 
settlement lying at the foot 
of a low tumble of barren 
hills shimmering in the 
heat haze. In front of the 
file of camels marched the 

trooper and his prisoner. Half-way 

back along the file marched *the 

trooper’s black tracker. 

The man-hunt had been long. For 
two months the trooper and the black 
tracker had trailed the prisoner over 
hill and plain and desert, through bush 
of stunted mallee and mulga, from 
water to water and along dry beds of 
desert rivers that ended in nothingness, 
tapering out in sand. But the tracks 
had never ceased. 

It had been a tedious, lengthy 
business, successful in the end because 
of cunning tracking and the trooper’s 
stubborn inexorableness. There had 
been no let-up. And very likely it was 
excusable that the trooper should be 
angered when, upon the completion of 
this masterpiece in the art of man¬ 
hunting, the prisoner had denied its 
merit, asserting a flaw in the fact that 
the trooper had got the wrong man. 

“ No,” the trooper had retorted, “ I 
haven’t trailed you half-over Australia 
for nothing. You’re the man I want. 
You’re coming in.” 

In the end the prisoner had shrugged. 
“All right. I reckon it won’t hurt me, 
since I’m innocent. I’ll come quiet. All 
I ask is you don’t handcuff me.” 

“ Not if you don’t try any tricks.” 

“ That’s a promise?” 

“ A promise—yes/’ the trooper agreed 
grudgingly. 

So they had trekked day after day, 
the prisoner with nothing to show that 
he was a prisoner except that ^the 
trooper marched at his side, that of 
nifdits at any hour there was always 
significantly awake either the trooper 
or the black tracker. 

Steadily they continued -to file on 
through the heat toward the distant 
settlement. Gum^ kfiew the place. He 
knew most of the f?ettlements in this 


desert tract of West Australia beyond 
the head reaches of the Murchison. It 
was Wimpiri, a little mushroom camp 
ten days camel ride from Meekatharra. 
The trooper was stationed there. 

URNEY sighed. He was a man of 
sixty, bearded, gaunt. His deep- 
set eyes were mild. Thoughts moved 
slowly behind them. He was not much 
given to pondering upon the complexi¬ 
ties of life. A gold prospector of the 
old school, his mind had vegetated in a 
few well-worn grooves. He had been 
surprised by the appearance of the 
trooper—^his arrest. But he was not 
greatly troubled. He was innocent. He 
was merely puzzled the trooper could 
make such a mistake as to believe him 
guilty of stealing cattle. He was not a 
stockman. He knew nothing about 
cattle. He was interested only in gold. 
So even if he had been a crook, he 
argrued, the trooper would have made a 
mistake^ if he had been capable of steal¬ 
ing anything at all he would have stolen 
gold. But the trooper was a fool. It 
was no use trying to argrue with him. 
He kept reverting to the fact that he 
hadn’t hunted him so far for nothing. 
He hadn’t made any mistake, the 
trooper would aver dogmatically. 

If Gurney had been anything of a 
psychologist he would have seen that 
the trooper was earnestly trying to re¬ 
assure himself on this point. The 
trooper had a sneaking suspicion he had 
made a mistake. Still, he didn’t like 
the thought that all his labour might 
be for nothing. He was a swarthy, lean 
figrure of a man, about thirty-five, with 
ill-tempered eyes. Once he had had three 
stripes on his sleeve. He had worn his 
uniform more often in those days than 
he did now the three stripes were miss¬ 
ing. Now he wore plain clothes—^the 
wide-brimmed hat and cotton shirt of 
the prospector. But he still had the 
power to arrest. And he loved arresting 
men. He had the instinct of the man- 
hunter; beyond and apart from this he 


had a love of the authority he exer¬ 
cised over the ii\en he captured. He was 
known as a bad trooper. His stripes had 
not been taken from him for nothing. 
His streak of meanness and of the bully 
had not been compensated for by his 
success as a man-hunter. 

The little cluster of roofs and tents 
swung n^rer through the heat dazzle. 
The three men and the twelve camels 
swung on through the sand and knee- 
high saltbush. The saltbush had sprung 
up under the caress of an • unseasonal 
rain; now was stunted and perishing 
under the parching sun and the hot 
winds that were beginning to sweep the 
plains, driving sandstorms before them. 

The trooper looked ahead at the settle¬ 
ment. When he had left-it, two months 
ago, the mining camp had begun to 
worry about the menace of the dry 
season. The water was not expected to 
last till the next rains. 

It was the prisoner who said, ” I 
reckon Wimpiri is pretty dry.” 

The trooper nodded, but said nothing. 
The prisoner looked at the camels; Five 
of them were the trooper’s; seven 
formed his own outfit. After all, he 
wasn’t so troubled now about being 
taken in. At first it had annoyed him 
to be taken from that pocket he had 
located in the mulga. Now, with the 
dry spell closing in, it didn’t matter so 
much. He would soon have had to head 
for a settlement for stores, anyway. And 
in Wimpiri the mistake would be ex¬ 
plained. There were men in Wimpiri 
who would know he wasn’t a cattle thief. 


H alf an hour out from the settle¬ 
ment the trooper halted. He 
looked at the prisoner. The prisoner 
looked back at him enquiringly. 

“ What’s up? What are you stopping 
for?” In the back of his mind was the 
thought that perhaps even now the 
trooper was going to admit his error. 
But the trooper produced handcuffs. 

“ I’ll put these on.” 
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Man Grows NEW HAIR 

After 16 Years BALDNESS 

Stupendous Success of 
The Improved Murchison Treatment 

HERE IS PROOF POSITIVE OF WHAT 
THE MURCHISON METHOD HAS DONE! 



WAS BALD FOR 16 YEARS 
HAIR NOW GROWING 

“ Hair has started to grow over parts 
which have been bald for 16 years'* 
(Signed) G. L. Annita, S.A. 

** I am now entirely free from 
dandruff, and my hair has stopped 
falling." — C. Smith, R., Queensland. 

“ Young hair is noiv showing on 
the scalp." — D. J. Dunn., K., Vic. 


BALD PATCH COMPLETELY 
COVERED 

**... A few weeks ago / started 
your System of growing new hair. 
/ am pleased to say it is the best / 
have ever tried. I have a beautiful 
head of hair now, and the bald 
patch I told you about is completely 
covered." — G. W. Axford, C., Vic. 


SENSATIONAL OFFER TO ALL READERS! 


N OW you can test it yourself—try this 
famous treatment in your own home— 
under any condition you like, and if it doesn’t 
grow new hair, rid your dandruff, or any 
other hair trouble you suffer from, within 40 
days, IT COSTS YOU NOTHING! Not one 
penny! But you must hurry; tliis offer may 
never be repeated. It places you under no 
obligation, and all you have to do is to post 
that coupon NOW for particulars. 

NEW DISCOVERY ABOUT 
HAIR 

I T does not matter if your hair is falling 
out, if you are fast going bald—or what 
you have tried. You4iave not used the RIGHT 
method. Hundreds of people who had tried 
all kinds of tonics ” foimd their hair falling 
out in handfuls and were fast going bald. But 
now their hair is thick and lustrous—thanks 
to the important discovery that— 

TONICS WILL NEVER 
GROW HAIR 

T hey never have—because it is impossible 
wdiile the scalp remains in a choked 
condition. There is one underlying principle 
that stimulates New Hair Growth—that 
principle is involved in the New Murchison 
Treatment. It’s a new way—entirely different 
and successful. It approaches baldness, fall¬ 
ing hair, etc., from a new angle. With it you 
can stop your hair troubles overnight or it 
won't cost you one penny! 


SEND NO MONEY 


J. KELSO MURCHISON, 
DEPT. J7, 

LOMBARD CHAMBERS. 
PITT STREET, SYDNEY. 

NAME. 

ADDRESS. 


1/7/36 


Read this Convincing Proof! 

DANDRUFF ALMOST DISAPPEARED. 

. . Am pleased to tell you that the dand¬ 
ruff has almost disappeared and my hair has 
grown about half an inch long. . . .” 

—SN. BENNETT, E., Vic. 

Mrs. Annita Burgess, Beaumaris, Vic., 
says: “Course a Blessing!” 

“I am writing to thank you for the wonder¬ 
ful results received from your hair treatment. 
I was in despair—my hair had been fall iig 
out and had got very thin, and no life in d at 
all, and was full of 
dandruff. I decided to 
try your course. Well. I 
can really say it has been 
a blessing to me, as my 
hair now looks really bet¬ 
ter than I have ever 
known it to be. You wdll 
agree that the photo¬ 
graph speaks for 
itself.” — Annita 
Burgess, B., Vic. : 

New Hair Has Appeared on Bald Patches. 

“I have now been following your hair treat¬ 
ment for a month, and am most gratified at 
the results to date. New and thick hair ha.s 
appeared on previously bald patches, and the 
old hair has stopped falling, being thicker and 
stronger than before. It is ho exaggeration to 
say that I have regained in the last month 
all I have lost in the last two years.” 

—N. L. Greenwood, F., N.S.W. 

J. KELSO MURCHISON, 
Dept. J7, 

Lombard Chambers, Pitt Street, 
Sydney, N.S.W. 

Send for Free Particulars of: 


^0 Pay/AmafmgTrial Offer 


EXTRA SPEUAL OFFER 

Test this Method Yourself 

T ry the Murchison Method in your 
own Home for 40 Days. NO 
RESULTS—NO COST! This Wonder¬ 
ful Offer Expires Shortly! 



L. Phillips, of Danoon. says: 

“ HAIR HAS GROWN 
TWICE AS THICK!” 

“ After the first night’s 
treatment the dandruff began 
to disappear, at the end of 
three days was completely 
gone. New hair was growing 
at the temples and crown of 
the head at the end of 80 
days, and in a very short 
period all my hair and 
scalp troubles were over i 
for good. My hair has I 
also grown twice as thick. Anybody suffering from 
any of the hair disorders I have had and desiring 
to get rid of them for all time, and obtain a good 
head of hair, just write to J. Kelso Murchison.” 

—L. Phillips, D., N.S.W. 



£1000 GUARANTEE 

We guarantee that all testimonials 
published in this ani^puncement are 
genuine extracts from reports received. 


The ageing 
effect of bald¬ 
ness upon 
one's appear¬ 
ance could 
not be more 
g t r i k i n gly 
depicted than 
in this pic¬ 
ture. 
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Gurney looked at him from mild, per¬ 
plexed eyes, behind which a sudden 
anger flamed. 

“ You said you wouldn’t do it,” he 
protested. You promised not to 
manacle me.” 

“ I don’t remember.” 

Gurney said, after a tense moment, 
‘"You’re one hell of a liar, trooper. You 
remember all right. It’s just—just that 
you want to show off your prisoner by 
marchin’ me in with the irons on.” 

“ I’ll put them on,” the trooper in¬ 
sisted. “ Damn it, Gurney, they won’t 
bite you.” 

“ I come peaceful this far on the 
trek,” Gurney told him, “ on account of 
the promise you made not to handcuff 
me. If I’d thought you’d break that 
promise, you wouldn’t ’a’ got me. No, 
innocent as I am, you wouldn’t ’a’ 
brought me in. Trooper, you don’t know 
what it means to a man used to livin’ 
free in the desert to be jammed in irons 
and marched into a settlement. The 
idea of them handcuffs on my wrists— 
that’s worse than gaol to me. Every¬ 
body seein’ me marched in like that . . . 
But I’m not pleadin’, trooper. I’m an 
old man alongside you, but you don’t 
do it. Not if-” 


So quick that the action was almost 
unseen, the trooper thrust his revolver 
muzzle against Gurney’s ribs while his 
other hand cunningly snapped on the 
handcuffs. At the first feel of the metal 
the prisoner started as though struck, 
and then shook with rage. The trooper 
laughed. 

“ Well, the .cuffs are on you now. No 
use trying to get them off.” 

The prisoner looked at him, loathing 
his complacent smile. When the trooper 
said, “ Don’t stand there gawping like 
a goat; get on,” Gurney, his slow brain 
mulling over the other’s betrayal of his 
promise, was swept by a swift, tremb¬ 
ling fury. 

“ I reckon I was a fool to trust you. 
I oughta knowed. I oughta fought it 
out with you, innocent as I was. What 
use was there in lyin’ to me vrhen all 
the time you meant to manacle me 
before you took me into the settlement? 
Yes, laugh, damn you! It’s maybe your 
kind of a joke. There ain’t nothin’ funny 
in breakin’ a promise. But I oughta 
knowed. You’re a crook, trooper. I 
reckon they knew it when they took your 
stripes back, and when they sent you 
to Wimpiri. It was your last chance, 
. this camp. I reckon you won’t last much 
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longer with the 'police before they bump 
you right out.” 

The trooper’s face darkened angn:ily. 
“ Any more of that talk, and I’ll deal 
with you, see?” 

“ Now,” Gurney jeered, "" I reckon you 
,can—when I got handcuffs on. You 
wouldn’t face me two minutes with ’em 
off, older’n you though I am.” 

“ Get on,” the trooper insisted, thrust¬ 
ing him with the muzzle of his revolver. 
“ I can’t stand here all day arguing 
with an old crank. Get on.” 

G URNEY’S quivering rage passed 
as he trudged on in the heat. But 
r^entment lingered—a glowing resent¬ 
ment, and the bitterness of it sharpened 
as they neared the settlement. 

When the entered the single, sandy 
street and passed between the tents^and 
unpainted shacks the handcuffs were 
like bands of fire on his wrists.^ He saw 
men he knew looking at him curiously, 
their greeting halted on their hesitant 
tongues. He bowed his head in the 
humiliation and shame of a free plains¬ 
man “ in irons.” On entering the gold 
town he had meant to call up friends 
and lightly comment on his arrest— 
treat it as a joke, as he knew they 
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COSTS 2h and SAVES £^8 


To save much money by making a family supply of the best Cough and Influenza medicine, 
order from your chemist or store a two-shilling bottle of concentrated HEENZO. By adding 
the HEENZO to sweetened water you will have a supply EQUAL to eight ordinary-sized 
bottles (about £l’s worth) of the best ready-made-up Cough Mixtures mon' can buy. 


COUGHS—A dose of HEENZO every few hours 
will bring quick relief. 

INFLUENZA—Go straight to bed and take 12 
drops of concentrated HEENZO straight from 
original bottle in half a wineglass of hot water 
every three hours. Ease coughing with made-up 
HEENZO. 

COLDS—If taken at first sign the cold will 
soon disappear. 


BRONCHITIS—Take night and morning and 
during periods of coughing. 

CROUP—Take four doses a day and also during 
periods of coughing. 

WHOOPING COUGH—Same treatment as Croup. 
HEENZO, being pure, will not upset children’s 
digestion—no danger of over-dosing. 


HEENZO does NOT contain any poisons, and is equally good for young or 
old. You will be delighted with the speedy way HEENZO soothes sore 
throats, eases the chest, and banishes coughs, colds, croup, bronchitis 
and influenza. 
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would treat it. But the handcuffs made 
him evade men’s eyes. He could bring 
no speech to his tongue as the trooper 
marched him the length of the sandy 
street to the gaol. 

^ The trooper followed him into the cell 
and closed the door. He brought forth 
the key to the "handcuffs and unlocked 
them. 

“ Now,” he said as the handcuffs 
slipped from Gurney’s wrists, “ you’re 
all right.” 

The prisoner looked into his face with 
infinite loathing. “ You swine,” he 
quavered. “You swine; you didn’t need 
to do it. . . 

He waited in gaol ^while the life of 
the mining camp went on beyond the 
walls about him. Humiliated by the 
handcuffs, he was now chafed by the 
walls. Still, he would get out, his slow, 
troubled brain decided. There were men 
in the camp who knew he wouldn’t steal 
cattle, who would repair the error. 

But though one or two men of his 
acquaintance dropped in to see him, 
they appeared too preoccupied with their 
own troubles to do more than console 
with him. True, they would try to ex¬ 
plain to this new fool of a trooper that 
he had made a mistake; they would do 
their best, but if they failed for the 
moment, he mustn’t worry. When he 
was taken to Meekatharra for trial 
things would all come right. He 
wouldn’t even have to stand trial. The 
mistake would be discovered before that. 
They would be in Meekatharra them¬ 
selves to stand by him, for the whole 
camp was moving out on account of the 
dry spell. Water failing . . . 

He listened with a sense of hopeless¬ 
ness that merged into apathy and 
resignation. It was no use trying to do 
anything. If his friends couldn’t do 
anything for him now ... He wondered 
if, after all, they believed him guilty. 
But that was unbelievable. It was just 
that they were worried and all fussed 
up about h^ng to leave the camp. 

ORD of the exodus came to him 
in the cells from stray visitors 
and the man, half-warder and half- 
rouseabout at that little gaol, who 
brought him his meals. The water had 
almost completely failed. Half the 
populatioi^ had already evacuated to 
wait for the rains. The rest would be 
taking the trail in the morning, so 
rapidly was the water going. 

In the morning two of Gurney’s 
friends came to say. good-bye. 

“ Don’t fret, old-timer. We’ll be in 
Meekatharra to help you through. I 
reckon you’ll be close on the track 
behind us. The trooper’ll make a start 
with you to-morrow.” 

But on the mQj;row there was no out¬ 
going on the pad to Meekatharra for 
Gurney. He waited three days, asking 


the man who brought his food when 
they would leave; asking, when the 
latter confessed ignorance, for the 
trooper. But it was not till the fourth 
day that the trooper appeared. 

“ Gurney, you’ve grot to stop here a 
while longer. I’ve been out on a job, 
and I’ve got to go out on it again. 
Blackfeller’s run amok and done some 
killing. Have to bring him in.” 

Then,” Gurney said dully, “ I’ve got 
to wait here till you get back? Why, it 
might be weeks before you get that 
nigger.” 

“ It might be,” the trooper agrreed. 
“ But I’m going to gret him. I’m starting 
out in the morning.” 

H e went out and closed the cell 
door. Gurney, all his blood of the 
free plainsman rising, felt an angry 


impulse to fling himself at the door, to 
smash it with the weight and rage of 
his body. But actually he stood there, 
staring at the closed door, the look of a 
trapped animal in his aged desert eyes. 

There was nobody in the settlement 
now. save the prisoners in the graol,, So 
said the man who brought Gurney his 
food. And he vras a troubled man, as 
Gurney could see. There was water to 
last a fortnight; it might be a month 
before the trooper returned Md Hiey 
took the trail to Meekatharra. There 
was neither telegraph nor telephone con¬ 
necting the mining camp with that 
settlement, and if the water failed 
before the trooper returned . . . The 
warder shrugged. 

“ There’s two days trekkin’ on the 
Meekatharra pad before water’s struck, 
so it wouldn’t do to wait too long. Have 
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to have enough water left to carry us 
over the dry stage.” He looked at 
Gurney; perhaps he was the one 
prisoner he felt disposed to trust, or to 
share his betroublement with. It looks^ 
to me,” he concluded, “ as though I 
might have to take you prisoners 
through myself.” 

Cognisance of the situation spread 
through Wimpiri gaol. During the day 
the cells were opened and the prisoners 
were let out into a high-walled yard for 
exercise. Formerly they had been 
aUowed this exercise in body; now the 
warder was afraid of an attempted 
escape, and so only let one prisoner out 
at a time. 

T here were six prisoners in the 
gaol. Gurney was the only white 
man. Of the others, two were “ yellow 
boys ” or half-castes, three were blacks. 
They were all restless. There was the 
fear of the dwindling water' supply; 
there was the knowledge that the soli¬ 
tary w’arder could not be forever on 
guard. 

Gurney thought: ** There’s going to be 
a break out of here. What am I go’ner 
do? Help the warder or the prisoners?” 

He w’as irked by the confinement. 
Also, he w^as resentful. Even if he’d 
been guilty, he told himself, the trooper 
wasn’t justified in leaving him there in 
prison. He should have been taken on 
to Meekatharra for trial. There was no 
magistrate here. On the other hand, 
he’d got to like the warder. He didn’t 
want to increase his troubles. 

And maybe the trooper would get back 
in time. From his cell window he 
watched the trail into the desert. Yet 
even as he watched he shrugged. No¬ 
body could say when the trooper would 
get in. He knew that the trooper him¬ 
self,- when he started out, hadn’t 
knowm. But he would keep to the trail. 

It was the second day after the 
trooper had gone that the warder came 
to him, jubilant. 

I reckon I don’t have to wait for 
the trooper, anyway. A rider’s just come 
in on a fast camel, with a message 
from Sergeant Kerslake. The sergeant’s 
on the track and ought to arrive here 
by sundown.” 

G urney nodded, but in his eyes 
was not the relief that was in 
the other’s. A sergeant coming from 
Meekatharra—he w’ould go back with 
the sergeant to Meekatharra, unless he 
could make the sergeant understand 
that he was innocent, that there’d been a 
mistake. But there was a sudden fear 
with him, like the panicky fear that had 
come along with his rage when the 
trooper had snapped the handcuffs on 
his wrists. He felt trapped, beaten. Was 
it that in the last day or two there had 
grown a half-hope of freedom, a half¬ 


resolve to escape? Had he been con¬ 
sidering it almost unconsciously, despite 
his desire to help the harassed warder 
against a possible gaolbreak? At any 
rate, now the hunger for liberty in¬ 
creased, as increased his sense of impo¬ 
tence against the law, his hopelessless 
of making the law understand. Maybe 
the sergeant would take him to Meeka¬ 
tharra to stand trial; maybe.the blunder 
would extend even to a long period in 
prison. Yes, the law made mistal^es as 
well as the troopers, who were the 
minions of the law. He was afraid. 

Suddenly the key of his cell door 
turned, and the warder re-appeared. 
His face held a restrained excitement. 

“ Listen,” he said. “ All the time we’ve 
been waitin’ here thinkin’ there was no¬ 
body else in the camp there'^ been a 
man lyin* dead in his hut. Old Crazy 
McKean—you know ’im. The feller 
that’s been hoardin’ up his gold instead 
of sendin' it through to the bank. And 
—the gold's gone** 


G urney stared at him dumbly. 

The man’s excitement, the mo¬ 
mentousness of what he had to tell, 
Jjroke slowdy through his tangled 
thoughts of escape. 

“ Come on along with me, old-timer,” 
the warder commanded. You come 
along to old Crazy McKean’s shack.” 

Gurney shook his head. ‘‘ I don’t 
want to see. I’ve seen dead men before. 
There ain’t nothin’ I can do, is there?” 

“ Nothin’,” the warder agreed. “ But 
here’s the point, so far as you’re con¬ 
cerned. A week or two after the 
trooper started out to get you a man 
passed through here with a mob of 
cattle. A couple of days before the 
camp pulled out I saw him around 
again. I didn’t like the look of him. 
You’ve been protestin’ your innocence all 
the time. If you’re innocent, maybe that 
feller lifted them cattle an’ followed it 
by takin’ old Crazy McKean’s gold. 
Anyway, you come along with me. It’s 
not in order, but I’ll take the responsi¬ 
bility of freein’ you for the time bein’.” 

Gurney followed the warder out into 
the sunglare. The man who had come 
in on a fast-riding camel ahead of the 
sergeant from Meekatharra was waiting, 
and joined them. 

The three went along to the hut where 
the dead man lay. He had been attacked 
from behind; killed, not with a noisy 
weapon, but with a blow from a pick- 
head. It still lay on the floor. .The box 
in which he had cached his gold lay be¬ 
neath his bunk and had been broken 
open, pieces of the lid left lying about. 

“ He must’ve had a thousand pounds 
worth of gold in that case,” the warder 
said. “ Queer nobody noticed he hadn’t 
taken the pad to Meekatharra.” 
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URNEY examined the body with¬ 
out disturbing it. He examined 
the hut. He moved to the door for a 
breath of the freshness of air without. 
The warder and the man who had 
trekked in on the Meekatharra pad 
followed him out. 

Gurney looked about the settlement. 
The huts were empty and desolate, the 
tents struck and gone. The camp 
seemed to have shrunk upon itself. In 
the sandy street were even gone the 
tracks of the departed men, so well had 
the winds blown these last few days, 
shifting the surface of the sand. 

“ A pity,*’ said the warder, “ else he 
might’ve been tracked. I wish we’d 
known sooner it’d happened. I’d’ve let 
you out,” he told Gurney, “ if I’d 
thought you could’ve got him, an’ proved 
your innocence.” 

“ But the one who took the gold 
mightn’t ’a’ been the one that took the 
cattle,” Gurney said. 

“ Just the same, those cattle came 
through after the trooper had gone out 
to get you, and the feller with them 
seemed to do too much explaining. I 
told the trooper, but he didn’t seem to 
attach much importance to it. Pity he 
never waited a bit longer an’ found this 
had happened.” 

Gurney looked at the warder a 
moment and said, “ You talked about 
me provin’ my innocence as though you 
believe I ain’t guilty of stealin’ them 
cattle. Do you reckon I’m innocent?” 

The warder met his eyes. The odds 
are that way, old-timer. There were 
men in the camp who told me you’d 
spent all your life prospecting for gold 
—didn’t know anything about cattle. 
I’d say the’guilty party had been a 
stockman sometime. But I’d like to see 
you have the chance of provin’ your 
innocence.” 

It don’t matter so much about that 
now,” Gurney said. ** If you think I’m 
innocent, I reckon a court would, too. 
But I don’t want to have to go to 
Meekatharra for trial. Maybe the 
sergeant’ll understand. But it^s morning 
now, and he won’t get here till to-night 
—maybe not till to-mori^w. Time’s 
bein’ wasted an’ the trail’s gettin’ colder 
from Crazy McKean’s shack.” He eyed 
the warder appealingly. “ Listen, would 
you trust me out on that trail if I give 
you my word I’ll come back when I get 
to the end of it?” 


T he warder was silent for a space. 

Gurney saw the decision trying to 
form behind his eyes. Finally the 
warder said: 

“ I’ve trusted you some around the 
prison and you ain’t betrayed me. But 
I don’t l^now I’ve got the right to let 
you go.” ^ 
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“ Then if I go,” Gurney said, “ with¬ 
out you lettin’ me, it’ll be all right?” 

“ It’ll have to be,” the warder told 
him. He looked at the bearded pros¬ 
pector with genuine liking. “ An' I’ll tell 
you, if you do happen to bring in the 
feller that got old Crazy McKean’s gold, 
an’ I’m convinced it’s the same one that 
stole them cattle, I won’t be sorry to see 
the trooper fooled. He thinks he’s too 
smart, that man. But ”—and the 
w-arder looked at the wind-blown, track¬ 
less sand dubiously—I don’t reckon 
there’s much hope of the trooper’s 
prisoner bringin’ in the real thief.” 
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D espite the difficulty of tracking, 
Gurney left the settlement with 
relief in his heart. His heart warmed 
toward the warder. The warder and the 
man who had come in on the Meeka¬ 
tharra pad believed in his innocence, 
just as his friends in the settlement had 
believed in it. The belief was in their 
eyes. The world had become sane 
again. He no longer had worries about 
arrest, concluding in something worse 
than mere arrest. Yes, the world was 
sane again. Nobody would con\ict him. 
His innocence was plain. Only the 
trooper had blundered. 
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He was momentarily bitter again as 
he remembered the march in through 
the settlement, the handcuffs on his 
wrists. Even in his cell he had felt those 
handcuffs; brooded over the trooper’s 
broken promise. The trooper had put 
the handcuffs on just to humiliate him 
as they entered the settlement. No, he 
was no good, that trooper. Had a mean 
streak. 

Gurney, with his camels, trailed 
steadily over the plain. He followed no 
tracks. There were none to follow since 
the wind had swept the floor of the 
desert. But in a blacks’ camp the 
following day he picked up a tracker. 
After all, the wind didn’t sweep the 
tracks from about the scrub-fringed 
waterholes. They would search the 
waterholes on all the trails leading out 
from the settlement. Wherever man 

When your 
face tells of 


trekked in that country he could not 
avoid waterholes. 

B efore leaving the settlement he 
had laid in provisions for a long 
trek from the abandoned store, where 
a quantity of stores had been left, owing 
to the difficulty of packing out. So he 
was prepared to be away a long time. 
And he thought he would be. Anyway, 
he wouldn’t go back till he had found 
the trail and followed it to the end. 

When they stopped at a waterhole he 
said to the black, examining the soft 
earth and clay about the water’s edge: 

“ Look for a bootprint with the edge 
worn on the left sole, and a little patch 
of nails missing from the left heel.” 
In the dust that lay on the floor of the 
dead man’s hut he had seen such a boot- 
print, vague and yet, like an impression 


on a negative, distinct when seen from 
a certain angle.' It had imprinted itself 
on his mind. 

But it was a fortnight, after many 
waterholes had been examined, before 
the black drew his attention to such a 
bootprint and picked up the tracks of 
the camels that went with it. And it 
was six weeks before they ran the trail 
to its end. 


G i URNEY and his black lay on a 
r rise and watched a camp in a 
bulwaddy thicket two miles southward 
of a waterhole. It was- noon, but no 
smoke rose from the camp. The camp 
itself was vague. Only ithe hobbled 
camels indicated its presence. The man 
in the camp was not visible. Gurney, 
sheltering in the spinifex on the slope, 
would not go on till he saw’ the man. 
Only then could he be sure the man 
was not watching for approaching 
trackers. 

An hour w’ent by, and the man show’ed 
himself. He came from the bulwad^ 
and stood a moment eyeing his camels. 
Then he prepared to break camp. 
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Gurney waited till the camels were nose- 
lined in file, and then retreated under 
shelter of the slope to his own camels, 
his black following him. 

Gurney picked out his fastest riding 
camels for himself and the black 
tracker, and, leaving the other camels 
hobbled, set out on a wide detour. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon a 
man stepped from a clump of scrub and 
commanded: 

“ Stick ’em up, trooper!” 

The trooper looked from his high 
camel at the man and the menacing 
rifle and snarled: 

“ Who the hell let you out, Gurney?” 

Go on, stick ’em up,” Gurney insisted. 
“ That’s right. Keep ’em there, if you 
don’t want to be riddled.” 

You’d add murder to your cattle 
stealing,” the trooper sneered. 

“ I ain’t been guilty of the one,” 
Gurney told him. “ I don’t want to have 
to be guilty of the other. Keep ’em up.” 
And to the trooper’s riding camel, 
“ Hoosh! Hooshta!” 

The camel hesitated at the strange 
voice; knelt at the repeated command. 

“ Take his guns.” 

G URNEY’S black stepped up to dis¬ 
arm the trooper. The trooper’s 
face w’ent dark. His hand was dropping 
to his revolver, when his eyes looked at 
the rifle covering him steadily. 

“ I’ll blast ye into eternity,” Gurney 
promised. ” Don’t tiy no tricks.” 

The trooper yielded. Disarmed, he 
stood in the sand before Gurney. 

“ What’s it mean, anyway?” he 
demanded. “ This your kind of revenge. 
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Gurney? Did you break prison to get 
me? Carrying a grudge, eh? Still 
think I made a mistake?'* 

“You did,** Gurney said, “but I ain’t 
makin* one. . . . Listen. When I left 
Wimpiri a sergeant was makin’ in there 
from Meekatharra. I reckon he come 
to bump you out of the police for good. 
But when he gets to know what I do 
he’ll kndw his job’s more serious than 
that.” 

The trooper eyed him evenly. “ What 
do you mean?” 

“ You killed old Crazy McKean an* 
took his gold,” Gurney told him. 

The trooper laughed outright. “ Don’t 
be a fool. You’re mad, Gurney.” 

“ Maybe.” Gurney looked at the 
other’s face. “ You put up a good bluff, 
trooper, but you didn’t show no surprise 
when I said McKean was killed. . . . 
Mow’d you get to know, if you never 
done it—^you, out here in the sand? The 
news couldn’t ’a* caught you any faster 
than me an’ the black tracker did.” 

The trooper remained sneeringly cool. 
“ I didn’t say I knew McKean was 
killed, but I’m not surprised, the way 
he hoarded his gold in that hut. Every¬ 
body knew he had it there. Some crook 
was bound to gro after it in the end. 
But nobody except a crazy old desert 
groper would make the blunder you’ve 
made.” 

“ You can tell that to the judge,” 
Gurney said. The trooper grinned stiffly. 

“ I suppose you’ve got to be 
humoured. The tables are turned, eh, 
Gurney? But things’ll be worse than 
ever for you when we get to Wimpiri.” 

“ I don’t reckon they will be, trooper. 
They’ll be bad for you, that’s all I’m 
thinkin*. . ... There’s a few hours of 
da^ight left, and we might as well 
st^t headin’ in now. And now ”—^his 
eyes met the trooper’s—“ just oblige me 
by bringin’ out them handcuffs, unless 
you want the black tracker to search 
you.” 

T he trooper smiled ironically. 

“ Turning the tables completely, eh, 
Gurney?” 

“ You put the irons on me,” Gurney 
told him. ^ 

* “ Yes, but you’d committed a crime,” 
the trooper said. 

“ Ain’t you?” Gurney asked. “ But 
here’s the difference: I was innocent, 
and you’re guilty.” 

“ It seems to satisfy your grudge to 
think so,” the trooper retorted. . “ But 
there’s one thing I’d like to warn you 
about. Don’t put thpse handcuffs on me. 
There’s no way of getting them off 
again. Suppose Myalls attacked us in 
the desert? A handcuffed man’d be easily 
killed. It’d be practically murder on 
your part, when you knew beforehand 
the handcuffs couldn’t be got off.” 

“ Why can’t they?” Gurney queried. 


“ The key’s lost,” 

“You lost it, trooper?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Where?” 

“ Lord, how do I know? If I did, I’d 
have found it again. I onlv know it is 
lost.” 

“ No,” said Gurney. “ I’ve got it 
here.” 

The trooper stared at him, and a 
sudden fear came in his eyes. 

“ You see,” said Gurney, “ I found it 
—^right alongside McKean’s body. . . 


q^HE talk in the club was on sensible 
dogs. Brown said, “ I have the best 
in the world. Soon after I got it the 
w'ife and I went out. On coming home 
I found the dog lying on the sofa, so I 
gave him a hiding. Next time I came in 
he was on the floor, but on finding the 
sofa w'as warm I gave him another 
hiding.” 

“ I suppose that cured him,” said 
Jones. 

“ Not exactly,” said Brown. “ You see, 
the next time he was standing by the 
sofa blowing on it to cool it.” 
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W ILGA blew on her fingers 
and shook them in the 
frosty air. K o o k a- 
hurras were beginning 
to chuckle in the gum 
trees touched at their 
tips with sunlight. 
Dew-encrusted cobwebs hung like fairy 
veils on the fences, but—Br-r-r-r/—one’s 
hands were nearly numb. Wilga milked 
steadily on, refusing to allow her im¬ 
patience to creep into her heart, but she 
felt as though nothing would creep into 
her fingers any more, not even good, 
red blood. 

She loved the sweet smell of cows and 
warm, new milk as much as she hated 
the slush through which she trudged 
and laboured day after day—slush that 
almost dragged off her clumsy Welling¬ 
ton boots. She pressed her cheek into 
Sukey’s warm hide as she stripped 
firmly and gently. Nothing ever 
happened on this place but work, she 
thought rebelliously. 

The brindled cow, leg-roped and 
bailed, flinched, striking her sharp horns 
against the uprights and provoking a 
quiet “Whoa!” from Jim Davern, the 
rouseabout. He left the bailing of 
another restless animal to stroll over. 

“ Funny, the way Sukey winces and 
kicks,” Wilga remarked, looking up 
shyly for a second. 

The light shot across her becomingly 
untidy hair; gleams of red through 
dark brown. And her cheek was scarlet, 
the man noted, where it had kissed the 
cow’s sleek, heaving body. Jim’s steady 
grey eyes met Wilga’s. Their glances 
clashed and held for a moment, as 
though they were really seeing each 
other for the first time. But Wilga had 
seen Jim many times; the trouble was 
that she had not yet succeeded in making 
Jim see Wilga—or so she thought. 

“ She’s been ill-treated some time or 
other,” Jim said as the girl rose a little 
hastily from the milking stool and stood 
with the full pail. “ She always expects 
a kick or a blow, and she’s ready to 
dodge it—^by another blow, if possible, 
in order to even things up. Watch this, 
though.” 

Advancing to the bale, Jim offered a 
carrot Thte nervous beast took it 
gingerly, champed it, and stood with her 


neck stretched out, looking ridiculously 
like a hissing goose. 

/-“She likes you,” Wilga said, with a 
soft glance of surprise. “ I must hurry,” 
she. added, suddenly mindful of time. 
“ One more to milk.” 

And as she turned reluctantly away 
she thought warmly, “ He’s fond of 
animals—and kind. Fancy him noticing 
Sukey all these weeks and never notic¬ 
ing me. He’s used to heaps of girls, I 
suppose.” 

Wilga was wrong in one supposition, 
for Jim was noticing her now. When 
he had released Sukey and let her out 
into the green paddock he walked along 
to where she was milking the last cow 
—a gentle Alderney who needed no 
restraint. 

“ Going to the dance to-morrow night, 
Wilga?” 

“ I don’t know. I heard mother say 
she and father weren’t going. Always 
too tired.” 

Wilga’s brown head came round with 
a jerk, but her voice was half-bitter. 

“ Wdl . . .” Jim hesitated, not at all 
sure how his proposition would be re¬ 
ceived. “ I’m going with the Kings, if 
you’d care to come.” 

Wilga’s fingers faltered for a second. 
The rouseabout! Yes, but the best¬ 
looking man in the neighbourhood, and 
probably the best dancer. 

“ I don’t see why not,” she said slowly, 
but with hope, for the Kings were 
friends, and young. “ It’s dad,” she 
added reflectively. 

Jim’s wary expression relaxed. He 
had been feeling rather like Sukey— 
afraid of ill-treatment. 

“ Well, if you say so, I’ll suggrest it,” 
he said lightly. 

Wilga’s eyes shone softly as ^she 
looked up without, slackening her busy 
stripping. Jim noted how evenly the 
foaming milk poured through the slim, 
quick fingers, so sure and so gently firm. 

H e swung away, laughing. There 
is no time to waste in the early 
mornings on a dairy farm. Presently 
the great truck would call in for the 
cooled milk, and nothing is allowed to 
hinder the ritual of milking and sending 
the big, full cans off on their journey to 


the city. Wilga looked after him with 
a spasm of misgiving. 

She didn’t know how her father would 
take it. There had not been many men 
about the farm. Girls came to help 
when required. They liked it better than 
cooking for strangers. And girls were 
cheaper, as a rule. 

Jim Started to clean the cow stables, 
whistling cheerfully, despite the fact 
that the sun was suddenly obscured by a 
fine, misty rain. It was the first time 
Wilga had heard him whistling. He 
sounded cheerful and content. That was 
a good sigrn. She had always considered 
him longing to return‘to Perth. There 
had always been a shyness between 
these two, accentuated by her father’s 
loquacity. Gra^ enjoyed ha\dng a man 
in the house. 

Jim had lost his job in a city office, 
had wandered through the country foi- 
three lean years—a job here, a job there. 
When Gray had taken him on at ten 
shillings a week he had been thankful 
to stay. It was all yery well to talk 
about looking out for a better job. A 
man had to eat, and a man had to work 
at something ^o keep mind and body 
healthy. 

The Grays were kindly people; the 
homestead, though old and whitewashed, 
was a real home. Jim had learned many 
disagreeable but useful lessons during 
his three years of tramping. He could 
now appreciate, for example, the quiet 
security of the Grays. As he whistled, 
Jim still thought of Wilga, and she was, 
somehow, mixed up with the picture 
hanging in his room. How would Wilga 
look dressed like thaflf he wondered. 
She’s a sticker and a grafter, he told 
himself as she came squelching through 
the mud and fine rain with her last pail, 
and so thinking he said aloud: 

“ So she is.” 

“ So is what?” asked Wilga, looking 
bewildered. 

Jim looked sheepish, but stared. 
Wilga’s bewilderment gave her a 
quaintly elfish look. Usually she looked 
childlike and restful. There was no sign 
of the nervous unrest and shadowed eyes 
of city girls cooped up all day in stuffy 
shops and offices. 

“I was just thinking,” he said. “I’ve 
got a silly trick of talking to myself. 
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Sukey’s temper’s improving, don't you 
think?” 

But his eyes were 'dancing wicke^Uy. 
Wilga passed him, silently scornful, be¬ 
cause she suspected that he was laugh¬ 
ing at her. Sukey again! Must he talk 
about cows all the time? She wondered 
how to penetrate that sanctuary—Jim’s 
mind. She supposed that there was some 
girl in town. Jim had been getting a 
number of letters lately. 

Jim, unfortunately for himself, caught 
her up just as she reached the dairy. 
His teasing provoked a shlfc-p thrust. 

“ I can’t imagine why you’re content 
to stay here earning ten shillings a 
week,” Wilga remarked, and disappeared 
inside before he could recover. 

H owever, he made his proposition 
at the breakfast table, and while 
Wilga was scalding the milking utensils 
Jack Gray said doubtfully: 

“ What d’you think about it. Mother?” 

“ He seems a decent young fellow,” 
Mrs. Gray said thoughtfully. 

'‘ She wants to go,” said Gray, “ but 
I’m not gfoing to bed at two in^ the 
morning for anybody.” 

Wilga, her face flushed, entered with 
a pile of dishes. 

V "Jim seems set on taking you to that 
dance,” teased her father. 

She gave him an answering smile. 
She hoped so, but had no intention of 
admitting it. She was wishing she had 
a new dress. That old thing—well, it 
wasn’t so bad, but it was a pity Jim 
could not see her in the dress of her 
dreams. Something like the c^ss of the 
pictured girl in Jim’s room, it was, and 
quite beyond Wilga’s finances. 

" What about you and me going to the 
dance. Mother?” queried Gray. 

" We’d better dance here to the gramo¬ 
phone,” said Mrs. Gray comfortably. 

" We’ll wait for the show ball. Dad.” 

" And then I’ll have to get out my 
dress suit,” laughed Gr?^*. “ What’ll 

the moths say?” 

Gray’s imaginary dress suit was his ♦ 
stock joke. Wilga dutifully laughed, but 
she brought him back to the point. 

" What about to-morrow night. Dad?” 

" I guess they’ll be all right,” said 
Mrs. Gray wisely. " Wilga’s got to 
^ow up, and the more she gets out the 
better.” 

And so it was settled. 

J ACK GRAY, arranging his w^ork 
for the day, bethought him of the 
unfinished well shaft, still dry. It 
wouldn’t be long now, though, before 
they struck water. Baynes, the \vell- 
digger, was a careless beggar. Good 
workman, but came when he liked. Gray 
suddenly recollected that Baynes w^ould 
not be out that day, and he started over 
to the well to see that it had been 
properly covered. Then he sa\v his 
neighbour, Jesson, coming to meet him. 
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Oh, yes, Jesson was bringing over his 
prize shorthorn bull. And he’d got to 
help Jim strain the fencing wires. 
Always something to do. Dancing! Oh, 
yes, that had been all right, too, at one 
time, but there was such a lot to think 
of these days. Old bones got stiff. The 
young ones could have it on their own. 
Thus thinking, Gray went to meet 
Jesson, and was detained to listen to a 
dissertation on pedigrees. 

W ILGA flitted through the day, 
blissfully indifferent to cold, 
drizzling rain, chapped hands and hard 
work. She baked bread, tidied the house 
and cooked the dinner whilst her mother 


went out with the scythe to cut lucerne. 
Jim had been sent over to the thirty- 
acre paddock to get on with the fence. 
Money was tight, and the four of them 
were at it late and early. 

She wasted a few minutes in the tiny 
verandah room that had been enclosed 
for Jim as a concession to his city 
breeding. They had not kept a man of 
his class before, and other men had 
slept in the shed. Jack Gray had been 
sorry for the young fellow with the 
broken boots, dogged expression of 
endurance and unmistakable city air. 
He had decided that he might as well 
take Jim on to clean up the muck ” 
in the cowyards and spare Wilga a bit. 


He himself was getting a bit beyond 
hard work, and the big, good-natured 
dairy farmer who had no son rather 
wistfully hoped that Jim might care to 
stay on. 

Wilga glanced reverently at Jim's 
books, but it was the photograph hang¬ 
ing over Jim’s bed that she spent most 
time over. It was a pretty face— 
haunting and desirable. She reflected 
with satisfaction that Jim had not hung 
it where he might lie and look at it. 
Suddenly she remembered that her dress 
would need pressing for the dance, and 
she hurried out. Jim had never seen her 
in evening dress. Her heart gave an 
eager throb as she thought of it. She 
could look really nice, she knew, and she 
was on the spot, wherein she had one 
advantage over the lady above the bed. 

Wilga had been born and bred on this 
farm, and loved it, but she was now’ 
twenty-two. It seemed to her that 
something exciting and adventurous 
should have happened. Nothing particu¬ 
lar had ever happened in her life beyond 
being thrown from a horse, and the 
strange, , stirring unrest of spring 
possessed her. 

I N the little public hall Wilga sat 
watching the door with secret 
eagern^, for Jim, who had gone on 
to the post office for the weekly farm 
mail. There were only a few bank 
clerks and farmers’ sons to dance with, 
other than married men, and it was 
gratifying to know that Jim was 
responsible for her to-night, seeing that 
the few eligible males had concentrated 
about a bunch of city girls like flies 
about a pot of honey. 

She discovered him suddenly chatting 
with a sylph-like sophisticated creature 
in sea-green, but he came over promptly 
enough when Potter’s three-piece band 
struck up a jaunty fox trot. Wilga rose, 
smiling dreamily, her youthful freshness 
charmingly limned by the soft rose frock 
which set off the clear darkness of her 
skin. Rhythm was in her blood. When 
they had danced for a few minutes Jim 
roused himself and looked down on her 
small dark head in some surprise. 

“ D’you mind my telling you that you 
are a beautiful dancer?” he queried. 
** D’you think it would be too terrible 
if we danceck every third dance, Wilga? 
You are a splendid partner.’* 

I seem to have promised a lot of 
dances,” Wilga demurred smilingly, 
“ but if my partners are late I can give 
them to you.” 

“ Well, who is the next chap?” he 
queried eagerly. 

“ Doctor Drew, I think.” Wilga spoke 
without enthusiasm. She wanted to 
dance every dance with Jim, but she 
endeavoured to hold herself well in hand. 
She could so easily be a fool over Jim, 
and Jim—she didn’t feel sure of Jim. 
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Jim became suddenly thoughtful. 
Presently, excusing himself, he slipped 
out of the hall. 

Outside he donned his overcoat and 
pulled an old cap over his eyes. Then 
he approached Dr. Drew, who was smok¬ 
ing in the vestibule. 

“ Could you go down to Mrs. Winter^s, 
Doctor?” he asked gruffly. “ Dave 
Winter has slipped and broken his leg.” 

“ Just my luck!” ejaculated the doctor, 
but true to his principles he hurried 
down the road to the Winters’ shop- 
house just' as he was. ♦ 

When he returned he made his way 
direct to Wilga, who was sitting bliss¬ 
fully with Jim. 

“ Miss Gray, I must offer my apologies 
for missing our dance. Some ass sent 
me down to Winters’ with a tale about 
Winter having broken his leg. I found 
him on a ladder whitewashing the 
kitchen.” 

T he doctor looked Jim over 
curiously as Wilga pleasantly ex¬ 
cused him. Jim’s expression was inno¬ 
cently interested, but the moment the 
doctor was out of earshot she turned to 
him suspiciously. 

“ Did you send Doctor Drew over 
there, Jim?” 

“ Why blame me?” he asked in an 
injured tone. 

His face twitched. He looked at her 
at last, his eyes dancing. 

Winter ought’ve had a broken leg, 
considering the ant-eaten old ladder I 
saw him- exercising on,” he said defens¬ 
ively. 

“ You’re taking a lot for granted, 
aren’t you?” she asked slowly, fighting 
to conquer her queer desire to any¬ 
thing Jim desired. Her eyes were 
resentful, and Jim looked a trifle 
apprehensive. 

I hope you won’t make that an ex¬ 
cuse for war,” he said coaxingly. 

I don’t make excuses for anything,” 
Wilga said a little coolly. “ I might have 
preferred to dance with Doctor Drew, 
that’s all. You never thought of that?” 

“ I did think of it, pardon me,” Jim 
retorted huffily. 

Wilga, who could not spoil a good 
evening, laughed suddenly, and peace 
was declared. But she was of hard- 
headed stock, and she became more in¬ 
accessible as Jim became more persistent 
in his efforts to secure dances. She 
knew that she could quite easily lose her 
head over Jim Davern, but she did not 
want all the district chatting and smil¬ 
ing over her infatuation for her 
father’s rouseabout. Her pride was in 
arms and she was in a nebulous state 
of discontent. 

Jim, feeling snubbed, began to dance 
repeatedly with the lady in green. This 
little lady talked incessantly, and gazed 
up into his eye? so often that the back 
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of Jim’s neck became stiff with his 
efforts to be responsive. Suddenly he 
realised that he did not want to dance 
at all if he could not dance with Wilga, 
so he stood in the vestibule smoking. He 
was chary of attempting any more 
poaching, for Wilga’s repulse had 
startled him, and for perhaps the first 
time in his life Jim was not sure of 
himself. But he had an opportunity to 
study Wilga under new and flattering 
conditions, and he did not neglect to 
claim the dances that she would give 
him. Both were practically silent till 
his impatience got the better of him. 

** Of course we ought to be dancing 
every dance together,” he grumbled. 
** Our steps absolutely suit each other.” 

Yes,” agrreed Wilga sedately, and 
said no more, because she had seen Mrs. 
King whispering about them to the 
doctor’s wife. Her face flushed. 
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T he party drove home almost in 
silence. Mrs. King was tired, and 
King was slightly morose at the thought 
of rising at five a.m. Both Wilga and 
Jim were puzzled; both rather miser¬ 
able. Each wondered what had happened 
to the other. At the door Wilga thanked 
the Kings, with a merry injunction not 
to over-sleep. With a quiet good night 
and thank you to Jim, she ran inside. 

The chill of early morning found her 
normal, and grateful to Jim, who had 
started milking before she arrived on 
the scene. It was Jim’s turn to be 
slightly resentful; and the day passed 
rather drearily for both. Wilg^ dis¬ 
cussed the dance gaily with her mother 
and father, but she never once looked at 
Jim, who was half-cynically silent. 

“ -^W^^HERE’S Jim?” Gray asked 
▼ V that evening at tea-time. 
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“ He’s gone across to the Kings’. He 
left our mail in their car,” explained 
Mrs. Gray. 

Wilga mashed potatoes ner\-ously, 
then began to pour out the tea as her 
father, having thrown off his heavy, wet 
boots and put on an easy pair of 
slippers with an ‘^Ah!” of satisfaction, 
sat down. 

‘‘ Going to be a grand day to-morfow,” 
he predicted, serving out generous 
helpings of cold mutton. ‘‘ This high 
wind’ll clear the air.” 

From the stormy darkness came a 
flash of lightning, then a low bellowing 
and the stamping of hooves. 

That bull’s fidgety,’’ he remarked, 
frowning. Don’t know what’s got into 
the beast. Jesson said he’d been cranky- 
tempered lately. I had to put him in 
the near paddock to-night. He was 
nasty about it, too.” 

“ I’ve heard he’s a horner,”, said Mrs. 
Gray apprehensively. 

Wilga turned, pale-faced, ihe teapot 
in her hand, 

** The near paddock, Dad! Why, that’s 
the way Jim’ll come back, and he won’t 
know the bull’s there.” 

“ Oh, Jim knows how to take care of 
himself,” said Gray, but he spoke un¬ 
easily. Wilga set down the teapot. 

“ That bull killed a man over at the 
siding,” she said with trembling lips. 
“ I’ll run down to the road and stop 
Jim. It’s all right, Dad. I’ll have tea 
when we get back.” 

She was gone like a flash. Gray looked 
at his wife with a stare and a laugh. 

“ There you are,” he said. “ That’s 
what comes of dances!” 

“Jim isn’t country like us,” said Mrs. 
Gray. “ He might get taken unawares.” 

Jack Gra\% too easy-going, had been 
all for letting Jim take his chance. Now 
he continued his meal uncomfortably. 
Suddenly he laughed. 

“ Hanged if I don’t believe it was just 
an excuse to meet that young feller 
down the road.” 

“Well, it’s no more than we used to 
do,” smiled Mrs. Gray. “ And Jim’s 
quite a sound man in everything but his 
pocket. I wish there was something 
more in that.” 

While Gray was considering this with 
the caution of a father, there came to 
their ears a shrill, piercing scream, 
borne wailing and uncanny on the high 
wind. 

“What the hell!” ejaculated Gray as 
he leapt to his feet, knocking over his 
chair and upsetting a cup of tea. As 
the tea ran down the cloth unheeded 
and dripped on to the flagged floor, 
there came another long, thin cry, 
queerly muffled but deliberate. 

Out in the yard they strained their 
ears, scalps prickling as they dashed 
towards the near paddock. But the cry, 


wavering and eerie, came again from 
the left. 

“The well!” gasped Mrs. Gray, and 
turned, stumbling, buffeted by the wind, 
startled by stray raindrops. 

“My God!” muttered Gray as they 
reached the w’ell-head. “ That fool never 
covered it properly. I meant to 
it, but messing about with that bul^T 
forgot all about it.” 

The pitiful, shrill cry, sounding 
ghostly and almost inhuman, came 
again, unmistakably from below. 

“ Wilga, are you alive?” Gray was 
too appalled to think coherently. The 
reply came faintly. 

“Yes, Dad, I’m all right.” 

There was a pause. The girl, knowing 
that neither father nor mother would 
have a clear head in this crisis, sent up 
an unspoken prayer, forcing back the 
faintness and inertia that threatened to 
overwhelm her. 

“ Listen, Dad. Get a mattress to lay 
me on to haul me up. I can’t move.” 

Gray, in the darkness, cast a glance 
of helpless fear at the vague shadow of 
his wife as she knelt half-distraught 
beside the well-head. Usually the 
originator of ideas, she was now numb 
and cold with terror. 

“Yes, Wilga. Yes, little girl. Don’t 
worry, we’ll get you up,” he babbled, 
and with a muttered injunction to Mrs. 
Gray to wait there got back to the house 
as fast as his shaking legs w'ould take 
him. 

HAVING out of Jim’s room with a 
mattress, he almost knocked Jim 

down. 

“ Wilga’s down the well,” he panted, 
and Jim saw that tears were running 
down the big man’s cheeks. 

“Down the well!” 

Jim stared. Gray started to explain 
breathlessly. Jim thrust him aside 
before he had half-finished. 

“ I met King up the road, and he 
drove me back,” he said. His brain was 
working swiftly. “Rope! I’ll go down.” 

He dashed to the shed where the tools 
and harness were kept and snatched up 
two coils of rope and a hurricane lamp. 

Presently he knelt beside Wilga, who 
lay, queerly twisted, white, but faintly 
smiling as she looked into his tense, 
haggard face. She remained quite con¬ 
scious, and very sure that her back was 
broken. 

“ I’m going to lift you on to the 
mattress, Wilga,” he said grently. “ I 
won’t hurt you more than I can help.” 

“ I’ll stand it,” she said faintly, and 
again closed her eyes, content to leave 
the rest to him. Pain was surely, slowly 
taking possession. But one thought 
dominated. “ I thought last night that 
Jim was just amusing himself. Now I 
know he cares.” But in spite of the com¬ 
fort of that thought, the journey to the 
top was unbelievably dreadful. 
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Dr. Drew, located at a case fifty miles 
away, could not get to Gray’s farm till 
the following aftern^n. The night was 
an orgie of pain—searing, burning pain 
shot with intervals of stark horror as 
Wilga felt herself falling, falling. 

But she was indomitable, almost silent 
in her anxiety to spare them the know¬ 
ledge of what she suffered. When Dr. 
Drew at last walked in she quietly 
fainted. 

W ILGA’S back was not broken. 

She had a broken arm, a broken 
ankle and many bruises, and she was 
suffering from shock. She had, by a 
miracle, missed striking the pick and 
shovel at the bottom of the well. Other¬ 
wise there would have been no story. 
A girl was hired to assist with the milk¬ 
ing and bread-making, because Wilga 
would be disabled for many months, but 
she was going to get well—quite well. 

Jim was allowed to see her when the 
pain became bearable. Watching 
anxiously as he came in, Wilga dis¬ 
covered the same look on his face that 
she had seen by the light of the hurri¬ 
cane lamp down the well, but she had 
never seen him so nervous. 

“ Wilga,he said huskily after they 
had talked for several minutes, "fancy 
you getting smashed up on my account. 
Fancy you doing it for a fellow worth 
only ten bob a week.” 

It was a piteous attempt to make her 
smile, but she took it seriously. 

" I did it for the man who’d rather 
earn ten bob a week than loaf about 
moaning about bad luck,” she murmured 
weakly. 

Jim looked down at her tenderly, and 
Wilga looked back at him steadily, 
faintly smiling. Then he stooped and 
kissed her gently, and she forgot the 
weary aching for a few minutes. 

" That picture in your room,” she said 
wistfully. “Is she anybody in particu¬ 
lar, Jim?” 

“ She^s only a film actress, Wilga,” 
Jim whispered. “ If you'll give me a 
picture of you. I'll hang that in front 
of my bed where I can look at it—not 
behind it.” 

A smile crept into her eyes. 

What’U dad say?” 

" We've had a talk,” said Jim more 
cheerfully, holding her face between his 
hands as he smiled down at her. “ Dad 
says he's getting too old for this game 
now. Says he wants young blood about 
the place. He says he's always wanted 
a son, so I asked if a son-in-law would 
do. I think he's cottoned on to me, 
Wilga. D’you mind?” 

Judging by appearances, Wilga did 
not. Spring was in the air. Down in the 
orchard buds were bursting, and the 
tree lucerne scattered a shower of rain- 
droapfand fragrant white blossoms just 
outMe the window. . . . 
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44 A MAN/* said Bill senten- 
/% tiously, is just as young 

j ^ as he feels/* He took a 
large bite of toast and 
^ marmalade, and followed 

it absent-mindedly with 
a gulp of coffee—a habit 
of which Myra had been trying without 
success to break him for over twenty 
years. Myra, frying young John’s egg 
and bacon, at the same time keeping 
an eye on Mary’s soft-boiled egg to see 
that it didn’t turn into a hard one, said 
nothing, but went on attending to busi¬ 
ness. A woman who has to get three 
people off to work in time every morn¬ 
ing has no time to discuss platitudes, 
or indulge in abstract frivolities. 

But later, at eleven, when she was 
snatching five minutes’ rest, with a cup 
of tea and the morning paper, his words 
came back to her—if, indeed, they had 
ever left her—with cruel and recurring 
force. For this morning, as on other 
mornings of recent days, she was over¬ 
come by the bitter feeling that she was 
growing old. 

Yesterday she had been thirty. The 
day before yesterday she had. been 
twenty, and only just engaged to the 
rising young branch manager of the 
Stockowner’s Bank. To-day she was 
forty-six, and Bill was fifty.—Or that’s 
how it seemed to her. It seemed only 
yesterday, at any rate, that young John 
was wearing out his knickers at the 
rate of a pair a month, and Bill was 
complaining that a teller’s salary 
wouldn’t stand it And Mary had been 
a grave young lady concerned with the 
health of her favourite doll. Now John 
was twenty-three, and engaged to be 
married in his turn, and Mary was a 
very competent young stenographer in 
the mortgages department of her 
father’s bank. 

S HE looked discontentedly down at 
her rather shapeless, middle-agfed 
figure in its shabby house-frock. For an 
instant there flawed across her mind 
the picture of her daughter as she had 
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left Jor work that morning—slim and 
lovely, with the lines of youth, neat and 
fetchingly trim in her smart business 
suit, and immediately she was stricken 
with remorse. Could she grudge Mary 
the good times that went with being 
young? Was she jealous of her own 
daughter? 

No, it wasn’t that. The image of 
Mary Was replaced by that of her hus¬ 
band, gulping down his coffee and utter¬ 
ing that sickening platitude about a man 
being only as old as he feels. Then she 
knew where her jealousy lay. 

Not that it was jealousy, by any 
means. She wouldn’t have that! It 
was righteous indignation. What busi¬ 
ness had Bill Simmons to grow younger 
at fifty? It wasn’t decent! It wasn’t 
fair I With middle-age he seemed to 
take on a new lease of life, while she 
was Irft behind in a household of young 
people, mouldering on the shelf. 

The years were harder on a woman 
than a man. The years that take the 
heat away —how true that was when 
spoken of a woman! To a man they 
meant the distinction which comes with 
a knowledge of the world—to a woman, 
just the “middle-aged spread,” and the 
insuk of some slim young thing offering 
her seat in a tram. 

The change in Bill had come 
grradually. It wasn’t in a day that they 
had succeeded in altering the habits of 
years. By “ they ” she meant Mary and 
Bill, for it was mainly because of the 
youngsters that the change had come 
about. 


W HAT a hullabaloo there had been 
over that spotted tie! Mary 
and John had got together that Christ¬ 
mas, and decided to take dad in hand. 
“ He looks like Methusaleh, Mum,” was 
Mary’s verdict. “ Can’t you do anything 
about it?” 

She had shrugged her shoulders 
while smiling over their enthusiasm. 

“Your father has dressed as he does 
for over ten years now,” she told them. 
“ I can’t do anything with him. I gave 


up the attempt long age. But you’re 
welcome to try. I’ll help you where I 
can.” 

Her part had been chiefly one of non¬ 
aggression, a sort of passive alliance. 
Birthdays and Christmas the children 
had insisted on giving him the sort of 
socks and ties and shirts that they felt 
he ought to wear as a self-respecting 
man and a progressive father, and she 
had played her part by refusing to mend 
his old ones when they got shabby. 

“ You’ve a drawerful of new things,’’ 
she told him, to the children’s secret glee. 
“ Wear them. I’ve darned and patched 
these others till they’re not fit to be 
seen. You can’t go to the bank looking 
like a dustman.” 

And so the real rejuvenation of father 
began. He looked the assortment of 
coloured socks, striped shirts, and fancy 
neckties over, and selected what seemed 
to him the least festive. But it was 
the sheer force of public opinion which 
caused him to discard his beloved 
starched butterfly collars. The yell of 
mirth which went up from the break¬ 
fast table at the combination of grey- 
and-blue-striped silk shirt and stiff 
white, starched collar was so spontane¬ 
ous that he retreated hastily and 
remedied the defect. And though he 
protested that the soft one belonging to 
the shirt made his neck feel abominably 
naked, he never wore a stiff collar 
again. 

After a time Myra noticed that he 
had fallen into the habit of looking at 
himself surreptitiously in mirrors with 
a complacent expression, from which she 
deduced that the transformation was 
not entirely displeasing. Shortly after¬ 
wards he took up golf—^to take care of 
his figure. When he branched out in 
a brown tweed suit instead of his usual 
dark-grey worsted the family realised 
that his rejuvenation was complete. 

I T was not until afterwards that she 
realised the effect of all this on her 
own position, and began to resent this 
change which she herself had helped to 
bring about. 
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It was a casual word from Mary 
which finally precipitated the revolt. 
That night she looked up from the book 
she was reading and said, “ Doesn’t 
some fiction make you sick! Here 
they’re calling it a tragedy because a 
fellow w’ants to marry a girl five years 
older than hiniself. I don’t think it 
matters, do you?” 

Myra pursed her lips judiciously. 

“ It depends,” she said, “ on the man 
—and the girl.” 

Well,” said Mary obstinately, ** it 
worked with you and dad, didn’t it?” 

It took a moment for the full import 
to sink in. Then, Good heayens, 
Mary!” she said, not knowing whether 
to scold or cry. “ Your father’s four 
years older than I am! Who do you 
think I am? Mrs. Methusaleh?” 

“ I don’t know,” said Mary doubtfully. 

Dad’s always seemed so young, some¬ 
how, especially since we made him give 
up those awful clothes and dress de¬ 
cently. I’ve always thought you were 
the elder.” 

“ Well, I’m not!” Myra told her tartly. 
‘‘ As you grow older, young woman, 
you’ll find that the years are a good deal 
harder on a woman than they are on a 
man. He doesn’t ruin his hands in dish¬ 
water, or } eak his back bending over 
a washtub!” 
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It shook her more than she knew. As 
she made her preparations for bed it 
still lurked at the back of her mind, 
until suddenly her anger bubbled over. 
The impudent young chit! Old woman, 
indeed! She turned towards the mirror, 
and for the first time in perhaps five 
years really took stock of her personal 
appearance. 

f I ^HERE!” said the muscular Miss 

JL Evans, stepping back and survey¬ 
ing her handiwork. I think you’ll do.” 

Myra, running an appreciative eye 
over herself as revealed in the long 
mirror against the wall, admitted that 
they’d certainly done wonders. 

Gone was the flabby flesh that had 
proclaimed so unmistakably, more than 
anything else, her middle-age. They’d 
taken inches off her hips. Her legs and 
arms were firm and hard and rounded, 
as they used to be before she’d allowed 
herself to forget her own appearance in 
looking after the welfare of other people. 
She looked slimmer, harder, younger. 
Looking at herself with the eye of a 
detached observer, she found it hard to 
believe that she was the owner of two 
grown-up children. 

Nor was the whole of the credit due 
to her masseuse. She’d had her hair cut 
years ago, of course, after it had become 
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SO much the thing that all her friends 
urged her to do so in order not to lag 
too far behind the times. The hair¬ 
dresser down at the comer had done 
it quite well, or so she had thought. 
But this new woman in town that they’d 
sent her to after that first day when 
she’d summoned up her forgotten store 
of determination and visited the beauty 
expert had done something to her that 
the comer hairdresser had never been 
able to do. 

And the mud packs and creams that 
the expert had used on her face had 
certainly done her good, sceptical though 
she had been at the outset. But per¬ 
haps best of all had been the results 
from those little lectures on make-up. 
It seemed that there had been more to 
this powdering business than a hasty 
dab or two at a shiny nose. Middle-aged 
women, more than girls, she learned, 
had to be careful. Now she possessed 
a carefully graded selection of all the 
ordinary cosmetics—no more expensive 
than the ones she used to buy. Their 
merit, she now knew, lay in the fact 
that they had been properly chosen. 

And clothes! Nobody had ever told 
her that she was a bad dresser. Nor, 
in her opinion, had she ever really been 
one. As they had explained to her— 
oh, very tactfully, of course— nowadays, 
the idea that all women over thirty had 
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to look just a little dowdy as befitting 
their matronly dignity was as dead as 
the dodo. It was possible, she found, 
for a woman approaching middle-age to 
look much more soignee and well-turned- 
out than any young chit of twenty. As 
she stepped out into the street Myra 
Simmons was as smart a woman of 
forty-six as anyone would care to meet. 

Myra had embarked on the adventure 
of growing young with high hopes. Just 
what she expected now that the process 
was complete, she was quite unable to 
discover. She certainly looked years 
younger —that she was prepared to 
admit. But now that hairdresser and 
masseuse, and dressmaker and milliner 
and beauty expert had done their worst, 
she was faced with the fact that her 
metamorphosis was still incomplete. 
She was still, in her heart, forty-six, 
and would be older as the years came 
on. They could alter her outward 
appearance as much as they wished, but 
inside, deep down, she realised that she 
had a middle-aged mind. 


T he family had viewed her reju¬ 
venation first with amazement and 
suspicion, then with grudging admira¬ 
tion. After the first shock of surprise 
the children were all for it. Bill had 
made some doubtful remarks about her 
growing flighty in her old age, but she 
had soon squashed that by pointing to 
his own recently altered tastes, and a 
pertinent quotation about sauce for the 
goose. On the whole, it was with her- 
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self, she came to admit, that the ex¬ 
periment was least successful. But that 
was before the altogether deplorable 
incident of the fancy-dress ball. 

Mary acquired a young man. He, 
too, worked in the mortgages depart¬ 
ment of the Stockowners’ Bank. 
Whether his attentions were serious or 
not, Myra and Bill weren’t quite able to 
ascertain, for the two young people were 
casually offhand with each other, as is 
the way with modern youth. On the 
night of the annual staff dance—a 
fancy-dress affair—Mary came down 
with influenza. 

But, like the little sport she really 
was, she wouldn’t hear of the rest of 
them giving up their pleasure on her 
account. 

Run along,” she said, “ and enjoy 
yourselves. I’ll be perfectly happy to 
be miserable home here by myself. The 
greatest kindness you can do me at 
present is to leave me alone.’' 

So they left her, though much against 
their will, and went on to their dance, 
and that was all—but for one slight 
change of programme. 

Myra, coming in for a last look at 
her daugher before going in to dress, 
saw Mary’s fancy costume hang^ing on 
its hook in the comer. 

It was a pretty thing—all flowers and 
hoop skirts and poke bonnet and bro¬ 
cade. Myra had chosen something for 
herself that was more fitting to her 
years and sobriety, but she couldn’t help 
looking wistfully for a moment at the 
bundle of loveliness in the comer. 
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‘‘ If only,” she thought wistfully, “ I 
was young enough to wear something 
like that without looking and ^|eling 
ridiculous!” Aloud, she said, Poor 
dress! It won’t get its airing after all.” 

Mary showed signs of animation. She 
propped herself up on one elbow and 
looked at her mother critically. 

“ Really, Mums,” she said thought¬ 
fully, ” I do think you’ve lost a lot of 
weight lately. I hate that thing you’re 
wearing to-night. It makes you look 
sixty. Just slip into mine for a minute 
and let me see what it really is like!” 

Myra jumped, and looked steadily at 
her daughter. Was it possible that 
Mary had divined something of her 
thoughts? But a glimpse of her 
daughter’s candid face told her that her 
fears were gn’oundless. 

“ All right,” she said casually, just 
for fun.” 

But for some reason her fingrers were 
trembling as she took the dress down off 
its hook, and she was blushing like a 
young girl when she turned from her 
own reflection in the mirror to show her 
daughter the result. 

The transformation wrought by a few 
yards of brocade and a poke bonnet was 
amazing. The dress fitted her perfectly, 
and such was the magric of its demure 
touch that the woman who stood before 
the long glass and the woman propped 
on her elbow might have been sisters. 
Seen by the soft glow of the bedside 
light, the mother, if anything, looked 
the younger! It was so astonishing a 
thing that Mary cried out in wonder. 

“ Why, Mum,” she cried, “ I’ve never 
noticed it before. You’re pretty!” 

Myra dropped a breathless little 
curtsey. ” Thank you,” she said shyly, 
“for those kind words!” And mother 
and daughter smiled. For a moment the 
years between them fell away, and they 
met on common ground, one woman to 
another. Then the magic had passed, 
and Myra was once more forty-six, and 
a mother. 

“ You’ll look after yourself, dear, 
while we’re away,” she said, bending 
and kissing her daughter on the fore¬ 
head, “ and if you’re going to read, you 
must see that that jacket is properly 
around your shoulders.” 

“Yes, Mums,” said Mary impatiently. 
“ But you will wear the dress?” 

“Yes, darling,” said her mother 
patiently, “ I’ll wear the dress. And I’ll 
tell Jimmy for you how sorry you are 
you couldn’t come.” 

M yra dropped Bill and her son at 
the entrance, and went to leave 
her wrap in the cloakroom. When she 
came out she found that they had 
already disappeared. Bill, very self- 
conscious as a Barbary pirate, probably 
in search of some colleague with whom 
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to share his misery. John, of course, 
was off after the young lady who wore 
his diamond solitaire with such vigour 
and abandon, and for a moment Myra 
felt rather old and alone. Then she re¬ 
membered Mary’s message for Jim, and 
she looked about for his tall figure— 
a Dresden Shepherd, Mary had told her 
—to break the news that Mary would 
not, for that evening at least, be able to 
play Phyllis to his Corydon. 

She saw him standing alone on the 
far side of the ballroom, and picked her 
way through laughing, masked couples 
to his side. 

“ Oh, Jimmy,” she said rather breath¬ 
lessly, for tae crowd has jostled her, 
'‘it's too bad, but Mary cannot come. 
She's in bed with influenza!” 

With a sudden, pleasurable shock, 
she realised that he had slid his arm 
around her! 

“Mary!” he laughed, “you cheeky 
young minx. Is that the familiar way 
you talk about your mother? I didn't 
know her name was Mary, too, but you 
can tell her from me that I like it!” 

For a moment she was bewildered, 
then she put a hand up to her mask, 
and understood! She was wearing 
Mary's costume, and how was John to 
know that her name was Myra? Her 
heart beat in her throat. 

“ Goodness,” she thought—^the thought 
tinged just a little with an awe she 
could not quite fathom—“ do I look as 
young as that?” 

Evidently she did. For a- moment she 
opened her mouth to speak, to tell him 
of his mistake, then suddenly, irrevoc¬ 
ably, she shut it again, and the moment 
passed. Leaning back, she deliberately 
laughed up into his eyes. 

“ Come on,'’ she said gaily, “ why 
don't we dance?” 

T here was a dreamlike quality 
about the rest of that evening. 
As she passed the door of the card- 
room in John's arms she saw her hus¬ 
band just settling down to a quiet 
rubber of bridge, and she knew that 
for the rest of the evening her decep¬ 
tion was safe. Once Bill settled down 
to play in congenial company it would 
be difficult to prise him away from his 
game before two a.m. 

John was a delightful companion. The 
part of her that remained middle-aged 
Myra and a mother told her that he 
was a thoroughly nice boy, too; just 
the kind of boy that she would like her 
daughter to go out with. “ Come to think 
of it,” she giggled to herself, “ there 
weren’t too many mothers who were in 
a position to test the suitability of their 
dau|d|ter*s suitors with quite such 
tholKghness!” But when, towards 
twelve o'clock, she found herself out on 
the moonlit balcony alone with him she 
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found suddenly that she was going to 
have to be very careful. Matters were 
more serious than she had guessed! 

For an irrational moment she felt 
angry with the boy, then all personal 
feelings were swamped in a terribly 
middle-aged fashion by a rush of 
motherliness. With scarcely a back¬ 
ward glance, she said good-bye to her 
moment of stolen youth. This was 
going to need all the tact that an older 
woman could conwas^*^! 

“ No, Jimmy,” she said gently, dis¬ 
engaging herself from his arms. “ I'm 
afraid I can't marry you, for the very 
good reason that I'm married already. 
No . . .'' She put up a hand and sealed 
his lips. “ I'm just a wicked old woman 
who ought to have known better.” She 
put up a hand and stripped the mask 
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from her face to his astonished gaze, 
“ Come over here and sit down and 
I'll tell you all about it.” 

" • • . FTIHERE,'.' she said, perhaps 
JL ten minutes later, “ and 
that's that. I don’t know what you 
think of me, but at this moment I want 
incredibly much that you will forgive 
me, because I don’t want a young man 
who hates me in the family!” 

For a long moment he looked at her 
uncertainly, then to her breathless re¬ 
lief she saw something very like 
admiration come into his eyes. 

“ I think,” he said deliberately, “ that 
you're one of the nicest women I've ever 
met!” He picked up her hand and 
kissed it. 

(Please turn to page 1020) 
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Send in Your Entry 

OW are you getting along with 
the '* Errors ** Competition? 
Have you tracked down all the 
artist's mistakes yet, or are you still 
searching? Entries are piling up 
here, but no limit is set to the 
number you can send in, so there's 
no harm in trying again if you think 
you can better your first attempt. 

Don't forget that the competition 
definitely closes on 31 st August, and that 
not even our most important reader can 
wangle an entry in after that date. This 
means that competitors in New Zealand, 
Western Australia, Papua, New Guinea, 
North Australia, the East Indies and other 
places at a distance from Melbourne will 
have to study their mails, so as to be sure 
cf getting their entries here on time. Still, 
as the competition will then have been 
running three months, they won't find that 
any hardship. 

Strange, but entries from really distant 
competitors almost invariably arrive on time. 
In one coqipetition, for instance, an entry 
from Hong'Kong reached us weeks before the 
competition closed,, while one from an 
address in Brunswick, within a mile or two 
of the Journal office, arrived here too late. 
Afterwards it was discovered that the 
Brunswick entry, if on time, would have 
been entitled to a cash prize of over five 
pounds! 

Of course, we don't expect that even our 
most urgent entreaties will entirely eliminate 
late-comers, but we hope that by stressing 
the point we can lessen the number. If 
there must be some late entries, you'll do 
your best to see that yours isn't among 
them, won't you? 

Next Month's New Seriol 

Few readers will have forgotten " One 
Way Street," Joseph McCord's brisk and 
exciting serial, which ran through the 
Journal in 1935. At its conchjsion, there 
were many requests for another McCord 
story, but the author did not have another 
novel on hand, and was too greatly occupied 
with other work even to thinkof starting one. 

Few people manage to crowd more into 
a day than Joseph McCord. His work on 
a Sydney newspaper would be more than 
enough for most men, but, in addition, he 
finds time to write radio features end film 
scenarios, and even to undertake p!ay pro¬ 
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duction. His moments of leisure—all the 
more precious because of their rarity—are 
spent on the Harbour and Pittwater, where 
his beautiful yacht, the " Cynara," is well 
known. 

McCord writes a story only when he gets 
an idea from something he sees or hears in 
the course of his day's work. Never does 
he sit down grimly determined to manufac¬ 
ture a plot or a situation. " One Way 
Street " was written round a girl he hap¬ 
pened to see working in a dress-designing 
studio in a big Sydney department store. 
Now he has finished another novel, based 



Joseph McCord. 


on another young lady, to whom, by the way, 
he has never so much as spoken, and 
whose name he does not even know! 

But first-hand information is best, so 
we'll let the author speak for himself:— 
One time (he says) / started out with the 
idea of writing novels for a living and doing 
nothing else! It didnt work. I can't map out 
a plot as a general would draw up a plan of 
campaign. Nor can I invent characters, like 
someone carving them out of wood. / have 
to get my characters right out of reed life. I 
needn't know them personally, of course, but 
there's got to be something about them to 
catch my attention and make me start weav- 
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ing a story round them, or rather to make the 
Story start weaving itself! Take this new 
serial, for instance, “ Dotted Line Honey' 
moon." The idea came into my mind one day 
when / was cooling my heels in th^^stibule 
of a big hotel, waiting for the celemKy I had 
to interview for my paper. If there's anything 
more wearisome than waiting for a celebrity, 

I haven't struck it. I was sitting watching the 
hotel guests coming in and out, and wonder¬ 
ing whether Vd miss my man if I slipped into 
the bar and had a drink, when my attention 
ivas attracted by a girl thumping the keys of 
a typewriter in an office about as large as a 
dog kennel. 

There's no harm in watching a pretty girl, 
especially when you have nothing else to do, 
and this girl was one of the prettiest I'd seen 
for a long time. Fortunately, she was 
engrossed in her job, and didn't so much as 
look up from the keyboard, or she might have 
become annoyed at the way I was staring at 
her. But an idea for a story had come into 
my mind, and I was wondering just what that 
girl would say if a presentable young man 
whom she had never seen before walked into 
her office and asked her to marry him! A 
fantastic idea, you'll tell me, but more fan¬ 
tastic things have happened! — No, I didn't 
do it myself, for more reasons than one! 
That's where and how the story of ***Dotted 
Line Honeymoon" started, and before my 
celebrity condescended to see me I'd mapped 
most of the yarn out in my mind. I was do¬ 
ing a bit of broadcasting that night, but as 
won as I could get away from the microphone 
I rushed home to my flat, took off my coat 
and started to write the story of Jacqueline 
Anthony and Garry Forbes. A couple of 
months afterwards, I looked in at the hotel 
but another girl teas there in place of my 
heroine, and I couldn't help wondering 
whether my imaginary hero, Garry, had turned 
up after dl !—/ only hope your readers will 
enjoy reading the story as much as I enjoyed 
writing it. And I hope they'll like Jacqueline 
as much as I think I would have liked her — 
if only I'd known her! 

We think you will. Mr. McCord's long 
newspaper experience arxJ profound know¬ 
ledge of the various phases of modern city 
life make it impossible for him to write 
anything dull, even if he tried. No matter 
how strange the adventures into which his 
imagination plunges them, his characters 
remain real and alive—the sort of people 
you might meet onywhere. 

The tole of Jacqueline Anthony and, her 
" Dotted Line Honeymoon" starts next 
month. You won't want to miss the first 
instalment, and, when you've read that, you 
certainly won't want to miss any of the rest 
of the story! 

Mr. Morolon Returns 

Of the many characters created by Rex 
Grayson—the gallery includes The Wasp, 
Panther Mackail, Captain Hawke, Terence 
O'Kelly and Roger (larfax—none is more 
FX>pular than Mr. Henry Marolan, whose 
airy methods of robbery without violence 
seem to have endeared him to a very large 
circle of readers. Admirers of this engag¬ 
ing but inconvenient fellow will be pleased 
to hear that he reappears in the Journal 
next month, in the first of a new series of 
misdeeds. Some of these stories are highly 
dramatic, others border on the farcical; but 
they all have the true Marolan imprint, and 
each is complete in itself. 
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L.D.: “It 'was a tropical sunset—a mass of 
deep purple and fiery red shot through ^jth 
oransre and faffing into tones of pink, . . — 

Sounds like our Old School Tie. 

P.K.J.: It sparkled like ditchwater. 

R.Y.: “ Rogers must have picked up an influenza 
germ in a Melbourne tram. . . —Nonsense; no 
influenza germ could squeeze into a Melbourne 
tram. 

A.S.: “ Morrison had a head shaped like an 
egg. . . —A hard-boiled business man. 

I.N,: “He was a Russian Pole named Stanislaus 
Bojeshvenski—that was all be could say. . . 

—We can’t even say that. 

D.A.S.: .We've read upwards of five thousand 
stories entitled “ Greater Love Hath No Man.’’ 
Unfortunately, yours was no better than the 
rest of them. 

D.S.: “ He sat there all day with a bottle of beer, 
drinking glass after glass. . . .’’—That’s the sort 
of bottle an editor should have. 

A. P.: What are the most widely read books 
ever published in Australia ?—The telephone 
directorieB, so far as we know. 

C.W.; “As he was away from the shop at the 
time. Bob couldn’t have robbed the till. . . — 

Didn’t even have a hand in it. 

T.L: “ After the accident, the old fellow 

round and asked for a drink of water. . . — 

Water? He must have been still delirious. 

T.L.A.: “ Virginia planted ponies along the 

fence. . . .’’—There’d be no room for horses, of 
course. 

V.O.: “There was a heavy beard on Rodway’s 
chin. • . .’’—Yes, and on the story, t^. 

C.U.F.: “ Frank was the true son of his grand¬ 
father. . . .’’—Isn’t that rather unusual? 

T.F.: “ When a man gets money, he is apt to 
forget his best friend. . . .’’—Particularly if he’s 
borrowed the money from his best friend. 

F.C.A.: “ When the great soprano sang, not a 
sound was heard in the whole of the vast 
theatre. . . .’’—Just the sort of soprano we like. 

O. G.: “ ‘ That’s no use,’ cried Ogden, ‘ I can’t 
ride a motor bike. . . .’ ’’—But he’d soon take 
a tumble to it. 

C.H.: “Clive made a bucket of paste, and stuck 
the wallpaper on himself. . . .”—Saved the 
price of a new suit, anyway. 

B. M. (N.Z.).: Five pages of preliminary; one of 
action.—JJS. (Q.): Yours was much the same. 

P. S.: The time is past when readers were im- 
pAssed with stories beginning “ ’ Is there no 
other way, Mr. Cranstoun?* she asked plead¬ 
ingly. ‘ Can’t I save daddy any other way than 
that? I can’t do it. I can’t. ...’’’ 

B. W.: Killed by such phrases as “I despised my¬ 
self for shamming tlmt an enthusiasm of loyal 
comradeship was bubbling my benediction. . . .’* 

A.A:C.: Not much of a story, but a wonderful 
cure for insomnia. 

O.N.; “ Fpr years his wife had been cutting off 
her nose to spite her face. . . .’’—Too long a 
job. She should have used a sharper knife. 

T.H.: “ Old Roche was of a morose and sullen 
disposition. He was among the first to contract 
influenza. . . .”—The surly bird got the germ. 

C. P.; " Tomlinson could give his daughter a large 
dowry; but what could Percy give in return?*’— 
He could have given Tomlinson a receipt. 

O. P.: “ Before a man starts to serve his sentence, 
his photograph is taken. . . .’’—Yes, we’ve seen 
those wedding groups. 

H.T.B.: “ After his conversation with Gwen, 

during which she told him she would have 
nothing more to do with him, he bung up the 
receiver. Then, after a moment’s thought, he 
telephoned Joan. . . .’’—Ring off the old ; ring 
up the new. 

A.C.C. (Fiji): Obvious and hackneyed. You 
should benUe to write something more colourful. 

P. McK.: i®lteurish.—K.G.S.: Not up.—R.B.R.: 
Idea wast^^T.H.: Below the mark. 

C.T.J.: “ After a few years in Borneo, the 
Reverend Lucas declar^ that the cannibals 
were not bad fellows at heart. . . .’’—No. they’re 
all right so long as they’re vegetarians. 



Real Life Stories Wanted. 

A.A.M. (S.A.).—At various times 1 have 
read “ Among the Critics,’’ and really must 
intervene. There are very few stories that 
I do not enjoy. I have not read “ Wings Above 
the Diamantina ” thoroughly yet. I lent the 
Journal to a friend of mine and unfortunately 
missed an instalment, so I let the others rip 
until I get the Journals all together and then 
I will make one act of the serial. I must say 
the “ Noonans ’’ are missed, and I can manage 
“ Fleabite ’’ with very little effort. Now for 
the Critics. In “J.A.’s ’’ (N.S.W.) review I 
do not agree with him in leaving out 
“ Noonan ’* and Hatfield, as those two are more 
appreciated than the average. One improve¬ 
ment on “ The Australian Journal,’’ in my 
opinion, would be a page set aside for real life 
stories of Australia. 

An Admirer of “ Bony.” 

F.R. (S.A.).—I have not been taking ** The 
Australian Journal ’’ very long. Last year a 
school teacher in a small country school about 
eighty miles north of Adelaide asked if we 
had any books with humorous songs in them, 
as he wanted to give a concert. Fortunately 
we were able to oblige, and at the end of last 
year, when he returned the books, there was a 
back number of “ The Australian Journal ’* 
with them. Whether the book was put there 
on purpose or not I do not know, but, being 
an avid reader, I soon finished the issue. I 
now have several magazines, and am eagerly 
awaiting the next issue. What I like about 
“ The Australian Journal ’’ is that it caters 
for all literary tastes in one edition. A lot 
has been written about the half-caste detective, 
“ Bony.’’ May I write a few words in his 
defence? I think he is very unusual and re¬ 
freshing, and is such a change from the usual 
wise-cracking or gum-chewing detectives that 
most crime-authors feature. Why should his 
colour make a difference? Are we not all 
Ck>d’s creatures? When we have less colour 
distinction the world will be a happier place 
fcHT those poor unfortunates who, through no 
fault of their own, are outcast^ from their 
tribes and white civilisation. They are not 
Wanted Anywhere and condemned by those who 
should know better. Three dieers for Mr. 
Upfield! 

A Grippinsr Story. 

M.A.K. (Q’ld.).—After reading the splen¬ 
did opening novelette, “ Stolen Airliner,’’ in 
your May issue, I feel I really must write to 
congratulate G. Graham-Robertson, who surely 
must know airmen and ’planes! It is a story 
that grips from the first word to the last, and 
equal to any short story written by American 
or English writers. It is fast moving, exciting, 
humorous, with just the right dash of romance 
for Freddie and Caroline. It was with a sin¬ 
cere feeling of regret that I finished this story 
—regret that there weren’t a few more pages 
of it. 

Yes, G. Graham-Robertson certainly 
knows his aeroplanes. We hope to fea¬ 
ture more of his stories in forthcom¬ 
ing issues. 

Finds “ Stnrm ” Interesting. 

J.P.B. (QTd.).—We all enjoy reading the 
Journal, and would not like to miss any. “ Storm 
Comes to Stay ’’ is most interesting, also Rex 
Grayson and “ Ladye Jane.’’ I don’t think 
“ Winds of Evil ’’ is as good as “ Wings Above 
the Diamantina.’’ 


Serials All GcmmI. 

J.lfcN.M. (N.S.W.).—I have been a sub¬ 
scriber to “ The Australian Journal ’* for about 
fifteen years, and read it with a great deal of 
interest and enjoyment. The serials, I think, 
are all good. Rex Grayson takes my fahicy 
next, then “ La^e Jane.’’ Tlje unexpected 
manner in which this author says absolutely 
the right thing is the most intriguing part 
about these stories to me. 

niastrations Good 

I.E.E.P.. (Vic.), — “The Australian 

Journal *’ is by far the best magazine on the 
market. I have always liked reading the 
Journal, and I am sure I always wilL I read 
it from start to finish, and I find all the 
stories up to the mark. “ Mainly for Con¬ 
tributors ’’ is rather amusing. I like reading 
Rex Grayson’s stories; they are always so in¬ 
teresting. The illustrations are also a credit 
to the book. 

Topnotchers Both. 

L.B. (N.Z.).—We still think the Journal 
one of the best magazines on the market. Some 
time ago one or two readers wrote saying they 
didn’t care for W. Hatfield’s stories. W^ I 
guess it takes all sorts to make a world, but I 
class Bill Hatfield as a first-rate author; he 
has the knack of making his characters “ live,’* 
and he tries to build his yarns up on original 
subjects. Arthur Upfield’s “ Winds of Evil ’* 
is a top-notcher, too, but even famous authors 
can make mistakes, like Rex Grayson did in 
his yarn, “ Nemo Island.’’ In the first place, 
the only firearm he possessed was an automatic 
pifttol of rather doubtful accuracy. During 
the rest of the yarn, the said weapon was 
referred to as a revolver. Now I guess Rex 
Grayson knows as well as I do that an auto¬ 
matic pistol is a lot different to a revolver, as 
far as the working part of the business is con¬ 
cerned. However, we can all make mistakes, 
and of course a little slip like that is nothing 
to write home about.. Rex Grayson is the best 
writer in your Journal, considering he 'writes 
a yarn every month. 

Rex Grayson must have been in a 
bad humour the day we showed him 
this letter, because all he said was: 

Too bad I didn^t finish up by making 
it a sword!” 
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Rectifying Troubles 

B attery connections are very 
often responsible for many 
troubles in battery-operated receivers, 
including such troubles as lack of 
volume, broadness of tuning, noisy re¬ 
ception and, in many cases, no repro¬ 
duction. 

Undoubtedly- the best way to make 
battery connections is by plaiting the 
leads together to form a cable, and then 
soldering the ends of the leads to a plug 
arranged to fit in a suitable socket. If 
only four leads are used, a four-pin 
valve base and a socket to match will 
be ideal, as with such a plug it would 
be impossible to join up the “ B'' 
battery to the ‘‘ A battery terminals. 

For the “ A ” battery, heavy-gauge 
wire should be used, as this will intro¬ 
duce the least resistance to the circuit. 
Because it tends to make the receiver 
tune broadly, no “ A ” battery leads 
should be unduly long. The strands of 
the flexible leads should be scraped 
clean, twisted togrether, and a drop of 
solder sweated in to bind the strands 
together. If an accumulator is used for 
the “ A ” supply, two heavy spring 
battery clips should be connected to the 
leads. If dry cells are employed, it will 
be found that the solder-treated wire 
may be readily connected to the existing 
terminals. 

For the “ B ” battery the wire need 
not be of such a heavy gauge, but care 
must be taken to see that every con¬ 
nection made is electrically good, as a 
loose connection will cause a lot of inter¬ 
mittent noise. 

The ‘‘ B " battery is the most faithful 
part of a battery-operated receiver, yet 
it receives the least attention. Once it 
starts to fail, however, there is nothing 
for it but a replacement. 

It is fatal to a " B ” battery to use it 
too close to a fire or a radiator of any 
description. The heat of the fire or the 
radiator will soon ** dry-out the 
moisture that is essential for the proper 


the life of the battery may be only a 
few days instead of many months. 

Many people are doubtful of the con¬ 
nections of a ‘‘ B ” battery when two 
or more units are used. The connections 
•are simple. The positive side of the 
second unit is joined to the negative 
side of the first, leaving one positive 
terminal without any connections and 
one negrative. 

Frequently the connecting wire be¬ 
tween the cells of a “ B battery is 


The above diagram shows clearly how to connect 
the “ A ” and ‘‘ B ” batteries, and also provides 
flails of how to make various battery connections. 

broken through rough handling. A 
knock or a fall is sufficient to snap one 
or another of the bridging wires, and 
as a result the battery shows open- 
circuit. Next time your B battery 
becomes exhausted, carefully remove the 
protecting sealing wax from the top 
and examine the connections. These 
bridgring wires, running from cell to cell, 
will readily be seen. 

The first sign of “ B ’’-battery trouble 
is usually evidenced by a falling off of 
signal strength after the batteries have 


a slight crackling noise follows—a sound 
that is often mistaken for static. This 
noise increases in intensity until it 
develops into a steady splutter, and as 
a result it is impossible to tune in any 
broadcast station because of the low 
sigrnal strength and the backgrround of 
noise. 

To keep the accumulator in perfect 
condition it must be kept charged, and 
must not, on any account, be short- 
circuited unless through a resistance. 
The surface of the electrolyte must be 
kept above the plates, any shortage due 
to evaporation being made good with 
pure, distilled water. 

Where Short Leads are Important 

Too much cannot be said about the 
advisability of obtaining short leads 
from the various components which go 
to form a radio receiver. In laying out 
a set the best plan is to place all the 
apparatus on a temporary baseboard. 
Space them so that the shortest piece 
of wire is necessary to make the con¬ 
nections. This especially holds true of 
the grid and plate leads. Mount the 
transformers between the valves so that 
their fields do not interfere with each 
other, and the grid condenser in such 
a way that its lead will be very short 

The coil should be so arranged that it 
has an air space of at least two inches 
all round; therefore do not try to mount 
the variable tuning condenser too close 
to this coil, or within its field. Run the 
leads from the coil without bends direct 
to the condenser, which should be close 
to the first valve socket. 

LfOcation a Factor in Successful 
Reception 

Among the factors entering into the 
range of a receiver is its location. A 
set may be shielded from distant 
stations by high buildings or mountains 
or trees. There may be power lines or 
other interference of a like nature. 

Then there is the weather. Waves 
from a distant station may pass through 
several kinds of weather and storms on 
a given night, and their energy may be 



w’orking of the battery, and as a result been in use for some months. Usually spent before they reach the receiving 
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set. And last is the ability of the user 
to tune a receiver. In spite of the sim¬ 
plicity of the present-<kiy isets, learning 
to tune properly requires a little 
practice and patience. 

A Coil-Winding Hint 

A small bit of hot sealing 'wax 
dropped on the edge of the winding of 
a coil will be sufficient to hold the wires 
from slipping. It is inadvisable to use 
shellac or other varnish on the finished 
coil. 

Two Leads from the One Aerial 

The experimenter very often requires 
to test out a receiver while it is on the 
work bench, where the soldering iron is 
handy, but, generally speaking, this is 
not the same room as that which houses 
the main receiver, where, naturally, the 
aerial is led into the house. 

There is no reason why tw’o leads 
should not be taken from the aerial— 
one to the main receiver, and the other 
to a terminal situated over the work 
bench. Two earth connections should be 
employed—one for each receiver. When 
either aerial lead-in is in use the other 
one should be disconnected, and the 
extra lead will not be found to inter¬ 
fere in any way with the normal work¬ 
ing of the receiver. If desired, a s'witcb 
may be included in the lead-in to the 
main receiver so that the aerial may be 
disconnected from the set when the ex¬ 
perimental lead-in is in use. 

The Best Aerial Insulator 

The best type of insulator for use on 
an outdoor aerial is corrugated. The 
surface should be highly glazed or 
polished, this, with the corrugations, 
presenting a high surface resistance. 

Temporary Terminals 

Whilst making re-arrangements in an 
experimental receiver, one is J^fluently 
annoyed by terminals dropping out of 
the panel as soon as the nuts are un¬ 
screwed. This difficulty may readily be 
overcome by obtaining about a dozen tie- 
clips of the tweezer pattern. When the 
set is ^^verted, any terminal which 
shows a tendency to drop clear can be 
secured with a clip until needed again. 
This is much less tedious than replacing 
the nut. 

Condensers Have Important Role 

Here is some valuable information 
on condensers ^or anyone who is 
building a superheterodyne receiver. 
Condenser resistance may consist 
of several components. The in¬ 
sulation resistance of a good condenser 
should be very high, and a good con¬ 
denser ordinai^y has an insulation re¬ 
sistance of several hundred megohms 
(millions of ohms.) Any condenser, no 
matter how well made, has a certain 
amount of what is term^ “effective re- 
sistance,"' which is caused by the 
material used as a dielectric or 


ON THE AIR 

insulator, and by the resistance of the 
metal used for the plates. Condensers 
having copper plates will have a lower 
effective resistance than those using a 
very thin g^rade of tinfoil. 

As the capacity of the condenser has 
a resisting action on alternating current 
of any frequency, this resistance is 
called “ reactance.” The larger the 
capacity the smaller the reactance at 
any given frequency, so that a relatively 
small condenser is required to present 
a reaction of a few ohms at 1,000,000 
cycles, whereas to present the same re¬ 
actance at 100 cycles the condenser must 
be many times larger. 

A condenser having a high effective 
resistance, no matter how accurate the 
capacity and how high the insulation, is 
going to be a poor condenser when used 
to by-pass alternating currents, as it 
will act the same as a perfect condenser 
having no effective resistance, in series 
with a direct current non-inductive 
resistance, and the amount of current 
which win pass through the condenser 
will be very much less than that which 
would pass through a high-grade con¬ 
denser having little effective resistance. 

A Contact Cleaner for Sockets 

If your receiving set is to work at 
maximum efficiency it is absolutely 
necessary that the valve socket contacts 
are clean. This fact has been emphasised 
many times in this journal, and dirty 
contacts are responsible for more 
trouUe than is thought. A dirty or 
corroded contact will often spoil what 
would otherwise be excellent reception. 

As a rule these contacts are cleaned 
with a piece of sandpaper or emery 
cloth held in place on the end of a stick. 
This method, however, is clumsy, and a 
good jo'b is rarely done. If the little 
instrument herewith described is used 
for this purpose, it will be a simple 
matter to do this work, and clean con¬ 
tacts will always be assured. This 
contact cleaner can be used on almost 
any type of socket. It is made of a 
piece of round wood one and three- 
eighths in diameter and four and a half 
inches long. One end of this piece of 
wood, for a length of one inch, is cut 
down to three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter. The other end is also slightly 
cut down for a length of about half an 
inch. 

Two round pieces of emery cloth of 
a diameter of half an inch larger than 
the ends of the contact cleaner are now 
forced over the ends by means of two 
copper rings one-quarter of an inch 
'wide. It might be advisable to cut slits 
about one-quarter of an inch deep on 
the edges of the emery cloth discs so 
that when forced in place a smooth 
surface will be obtained. 

To use this instrument it is only 
necessary to remove the valve, insert one 
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end of the contact cleaner in the socket 
and, bridle applying pressure, twist it 
from side to side. It 'will be found that 
the contacts can be cleaned in this 
manner very easily. The time and labour 
expended on this contact cleaner will be 
amply repaid by the knowledgre that the 
efficiency of the receiver will not be 
lowered by imperfect valve contacts. 


Queries Answered 

P.L.S. (Nam Gl«i. NAW.).—A stase of radio 
frequency may be added to tbe circuit The iasne 
eontainins the circuit coold not be traced, tat we 
think that suflicient data baa been supplied to 
enable you to do the job. 

Mn. V.T. (Mertlake, Vk.).—In the circum¬ 
stances, a ear radio receiver would be the only 
type that would meet your requirementa. An 
all-electric aet ia not expensive to rim. tat such a 
set would be uaeleaa on the car. 

H.M.F. (Vk.).—Aa yon do not give your 
address, it is difficult to advise you as location 
plays a biff part. You are usinff an aerial 100 
feet lonff. If this were reduced a little the tuning 
would be sharper. The fixed condenser should be 
connected acroes the terminals to which the head- 
phones are connected. Such a condenser wimld 
have the effect of roondinff off the reception. 
Before reducinff the lenffth of your aerial, try 
connectinff the fixed condenser you have between 
the aerial itself add the aeHal terminal of your 


receiver. 

“ Saxon (Rebe, S.A.).—You say your receiver 
has drawn its plate current direct from tho town s 
electric light supply of 240 volts, but you do n<rt 
state whether it is A.C. or D.C. On- receipt of 
these particulars, the information will be supplied. 
The dynamic speaker you mention should be 
quite satisfactory. 

**Greenbom’* (Cantaatbo).—The slight changes 
made in the wave-lengths od some of the stations 
should make little difference to your reception. It 
looks as if the set wants rejuvenating. Suggest 
you try some of the circuits given in past numbers 
of this JoornaL The SOOO ohm. ’phones would be 
admirable for a crystal receiver. You can change 
from 4-volt valves to 2-volt valves by changing 
the 4-volt accumulator to one of 2 volts. 

P.B. (Geelong, Vk.).—It is not difficult to make 
a high-tension dry battery, using glass cells as 
containers. Either small accumulators, Leclanche 
wr dry cells may be used. 

T.D. (Stetts Creek, Tweed River, N.S.W.).—As 
receiver you mention is a commerci|il line, we 
recommend you to communicate with the manu- 


Street, South Melbourne. 

B.A.G. (Mt. Evelyn, Vk.).—Apparently the 
trouble is in tbe valve sockets. Suggest you clean 
tbe prongs of tbe valves and also the sockets 
themselves. The fa^ of the improvement notice¬ 
able when the valve is poshed down seems to 
indicate that the sonreo of the troublo will be 
found there. Either that, or else tbe valve itself 
is defective. 

“ Listener ” (Hartwell, Vk.).—As your receiver 
is a commercially-biillt one, we suggest timt you 
telephone the manufacturers, who will send a 
serviceman at once. The circuits of these factory- 
built receivers are kept secret. 

J.K.L. (Brisbano. QTd.).—Suggest yon use the 
variometer in the R.F. stage, but do not recom¬ 
mend you to use it at all, as the tuning with it 
will be very broad. If desired, wfll post you 
details of a receiver that will meet yonr reqnlre- 
ments. Have tried the crystal ekenit you sub¬ 
mit; it worked welL > 

J.C. (Middle Creek, Sorina).—Can give yon the 
formula for making ordinary small dry eeUs. but 
this may differ a lot from ^e commercially-made 


batteries. 
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■J^EAR CHRISTINE, 

I went into town ^vith two 
neighbours the other day, and the 
younger of them sighed as she sank back 


Ji.LfTTfB TO CtlRISTINC if she prefers it, of course, the soft flow 
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of hair across the forehead, 
away into a circle of curls. 


in her seat. 

** How marvellous to have the twins 


Foundation Garments 


off to school at last!” she cried. “ Much 
as I love them, it is a relief after five 
years of concentrated motherhood to 
flutter round like a human being again. 
I do feel now that the worst of my 
worries are over.” 

The older neighbour leant back with 
a knowing smile. ‘‘ Don’t you believe it,” 
she advised. “ My girls are just coming 
out, and I feel I never knew before what 
real responsibilit 3 f meant. Babies—you 
look after their tummies and tempers, 
learn how to condition them properly, 
and go ahead with a fairly safe set of 
rules. But the girl in her ’teens—you 
wait a while!” 

Dressing Sweet Seventeen 

And I suppose the girl who is finding 
her feet in the larger world is the burn¬ 
ing question of the hour to a vast 
numbet of mothers just now. 

Her clothes, to begin with, are rather 
a problem, so many fiappers yearning— 
and quite naturally, after long years of 
uniforms—for the most sophisticated 
garment within reach. Backless frocks, 
lacquered toe-nails, ear-rings, plastic 
curls, veils, the most erratic hat in the 
city, fur capes—what a fascination 
these things have for seventeen! 

But if she wants to make the most of 
her exquisite years she will stick to some 
of these rules. This may be a sophisti¬ 
cated period, hard, material and coarse 
—we hear on all sides that it is, so 
there may be something in the report— 
but that does not mean that fresh youth¬ 
fulness has lost its charm even for the 
most hard-boiled men and women of the 
larger world. 

Beginning with her fingers—no bright 
lacquers, please, for the girl lately from 
school. A colourless nail polish is best, 


but if she has a special craving for a 
faint colour, a pearl pink is the darkest 
she should attempt. 

With regard to evening-frocks, the top 
of the arm should be covered, either with 
a tiny puff or the frills of the frock 
itself, and the frock quite definitely 
should not be backless. The well-fitting 
bodice with the airy skirt looks delight¬ 
ful on a young, slim figure, though, if 
she happens to be suffering from 
puppy-fat,” a draped or moulded out¬ 
line is a better idea. 

The most attractive evening-wrap for 
a girl of this age is the waisted coat 
with the flaring skirt, made of velvet or 
a very good, soft cloth. Furs are not 
necessary at this age, though naturally 
they may be used as trimming. Velvet 
and silk or brocade and satin coats may 
be interlined with flannel to ensure 
warmth. 

No ear-rings Tor seventeen; indeed, 
very little jewellery of any kind. The 
heavy barbaric ornaments which look 
so effective on many older women are 
quite out of place here. If she craves 
for it very strongly, let her work off her 
feelings in this direction in the house, 
but do all you can to stop her wearing 
such elaborations to dances. 

Flowers in the hair, certainly, if she 
wishes it, but no heavy ones. A light 
spray over the ear, or best of all a band 
of fresh or artificial flow^ers worn across 
the curls at the back. 

And speaking of curls, the young girl 
is wdse to avoid the very artificial, if 
charming, head-dresses w’hich look so 
well on her older sisters. No plastic 
curls for her, or elaborately arranged 
weaves and shapes, but a soft, curly bang 

_if fringes suit her—and the rest of 

her hair tucked behind her ears. Or, 


As regards these, there is seldom any 
need for a corset. Elastic step-ins can 
be bought for 5s. lid., quite sufficient as 
a rule to restrain even the plump young 
figure, while the slim girl is often con¬ 
tent with a suspender belt, which can 
be bought for 2s. 6d. upwards. 

These, with a smart, upHft brassiere 
in satin and lace, are all that is 
necessary as regards restraint, and the 
•latter can be bought from 2s. lid. up¬ 
wards. 

For the occasional girl who has an 
unusually plump figiire, and feels she 
should be very strict with it, a very 
good lightly boned satin wrap-on corset 
with side-fastening can be bought for 
7 s. lid. and 10s. 6d. 

Beauty is Loveliest Unadorned 

Well, it may be, but so very few 
people are beautiful, that this advice 
can hardly be adopted as a general rule. 
The majority of women are neither 
beautiful nor ugly, just average people, 
with one or two good features; perhaps, 
fairly good skin and rather nice hair. 

So when a strict mother finds her 
young daughter experimenting with a 
weird assortment of mascara, eye¬ 
shadow, lipstick, rouge and so forth, it 
is much happier for all concerned if, 
instead of trying to wean her away from 
such matters altogether, she gives her 
some really sound advice on the subject 
and helps her to make up suitably. 

Once she arrives at school-leaving age 
(most of them start long before) it is 
definitely unkind to try and debar a 
girl from using make-up altogether. Few 
girls leave their faces to nature these 
days, and the one who does, unless she 
has a dazzling complexion, feels decid¬ 
edly at a disadvantage. 
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Make-up for Seventeen 

Naturally, too much make-up at this 
age is a pity and quite out of place. 

To begin with, the adolescent should 
never use astringents, nor should she 
bother with face massage, which in¬ 
cludes kneading, steaming, boiling- 
cloths and so on. She has no need of 
such things, and they will only tend to 
wrinkle her long before her time. A 
good cream rubbed in at night and 
washed out with just warm water and 
soap, with a tepid water—minus soap— 
wash in the morning is the furthest she 
need go in this way. 

Nor should she use eye-shadow, the 
skin about her eyes being soft and 
elastic enough to make a charming frame 
without further help. She should avoid 
the darker shades of rouge and lipstick, 
blush-rose tones in the two latter being 



To be phfsicallf fit is the true eeiue aeoat 
•omething more then a negatiTo ronditioo of 
health or freedom from aicknest. It meani 
bail ding ap and maintaining a atore of vitality 
and endurance, a reeerve of strength to draw on 
aa required. Something that will help everyone 
to make a aupretne effort to win through, no 
matter how handicapped at the atart in Iifo*a 
race. The foundation of fitneas ia a well 
nourished body and there ia no better way of 
ettaining thll than by taking Roboleina, the beat 
protective and energy creating food. A teaapoon- 
ful three times a day supplies the body with 
that extra nourishment which builds up strong 
bone and healthy tissna. and increases resistance 
to Infection. 

is nol to he olive, 
biu to be physically fit.'* 


RDBOLEINE 


(Made in England) 

The lest protective ami 
health restoring food 




all she needs. If she chooses her powder 
carefully in regard to the texture of her 
skin, she will’probably have no need of 
a powder base, but if she has, there are 
several very effective, cheap and harm¬ 
less ones on the market at present. 

After the lightest application of rouge 
she should be careful to give her cheeks 
another airy dusting of powder, as this 
gives back to the cheeks the light bloom 
which rouge is apt to flatten. 

No one—off the stage, of course— 
should use mascara; of all forms of 
make-up it is the most blatantly artifi¬ 
cial, and can cheapen the most charm¬ 
ing face. If the eyebrows are plucked— 
they are generally best left alone—they 
should be done very carefully so as to 
avoid those unsightly red blotches. Nor 
should all the brow be removed, the un¬ 
covered pencil line lending a most 
unnatural air to the whole face. 


LADY’S AND MAID'S EVENING OR DINNER DRESS. 
(Skirt ('ut on the Cross.) 

Pattern No. Jirhi i. iti years, 31, 36, 38. 40 inches bust 
measure. Price lany sir.ei. Is. fid. 

This charming design is suitable for making either as 
an evening or dinner dress. The two-piece skirt is cut 
on the cross of the material, and fitted tightly over the 
hips. The collar and sleeve bands may be made of 
fancy trimming or finished with embroidery or beads. 
Suitable materials are velvet, lame, cloque, satin, etc. To 
make the dress of material 36 inches wide, for 36 inches 
bust measure, three and seven-eighths yards will be 
required. 

S INGER, drophead, 7 drawers, in 
perfect order; cost £24, take 
£12/10/-. WARD BROS., 36 Errol St., 
North Melbourne. 


SILVO —the Gentle 

Liquid Polish for 
YOUR Silver 

There is nothing better than 
Silvo to preserve and re¬ 
tain the glow that is ^ 
silver’s real charm. 



Silvo guards your Silver 
and restores and main¬ 
tains the delicate charm 
of Silver without the aid 
of mercury, acids or any 
harmful substance. 

ILVO 

LIQUID SILVER POLISH 

Made in Australia by the 
Makers of Reckict’s Blue 
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Clearing the Skin 

Seventeen does not have to bother 
with wrinkles, sagging chin or pouches 
under the eyes, yet she worries a good 
deal more over her complexion vei-^^ 
often than do her elders, and with just 
cause. 

But time works wonders with acne, 
and while she waits for her skin to clear 
up she can help things along with plenty 
of sleep, a sensible amount' of exercise, 
an avoidance of chills, and a well- 
balanced diet, which does not include 
rich fries and soups, or too much choco¬ 
late, icing or cream. 

Day-wear for the Just-Left- 
School 

Quite the most suitable day-wear for 
the girl-from-school is the sporting kind, 
and here she will have an infinite 
variety, for we have all, from eight 
almost to eighty, gone very firm and 
crisp this year. 

For street and office wear she cannot 
do better than the well-fitting suit with 
sports blouse, high-necked jumper, or 
scarf folded inside the double-breasted 
neck-line. Also, though she may yearn 
for giddy little toques, with spirals, 
plumes and veils flying from various 
corners, seventeen is smartest in the 
sports hat than any other. Low-heeled 
shoes for walking and medium heels for 
indocHT wear are the most fashionable 
for her, and much the healthiest. 

Wrinkles 

And now to change the subject, why 
do we ^vrinkle? Continually one meets 
anxious people who, feeling that 
wrinkles have overtaken them too early 
in life, are very puzzled as to the cause 
and most anxious to find a remedy. ' 

The chief causes of early wrinkling 
are too much study or worry, lack of 
sleep, general ill-health, poor eyesight, 
too much grimacing, tropical or very dry 
climates, rapid reducing or astringents. 

The use of powder—often the scape¬ 
goat of the case—is not at all likely to 
cause much wrinkling. 

Women who want to move through 
their middle years with fairly smooth 
skins should try, above all, to cultivate 
a serene expression. That worried 
look ” is one of the worst enemies of a 
delicate skin. They should also protect 
their faces whenever possible from an 
open fire, too strong sunlight and dry 
or bleak winds. They should avoid the 
use of hot water on the face, and should 
never use strong astringents except 
with medical advice. 

But once the wrinkles are there? 
Well, it would be foolish to be too 
optimistic about deep wrinkles unless 
one is prepared to go to a good deal of 
expense. We hear a great deal, of 
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A few lines lend character to any face, 
and wrinkles are only one of the many 
different factors which remind one that 
Father Time is moving along. 

Fashion in General 

As regards the rest of us, nothing 
very startling has happened in the 
fashion world during the past month, 
except that every time one walks down 
the street skirts seem to be a little 
shorter. Some of the smartest suits don’t 
reach very far below the knees now. 

The majority of evening frocks show 
no signs of shrinking, though very 
occasionally a tailored evening gowm will 
be found almost a foot from the ground. 

Waists tend to be a little higher; most 
frocks are firmly belted or waisted, 
while even more attention is given to 
revers, basques and collars. 


LADY’S MATERNITY DRESS. 

Sleeves in Two Styles. 

Pattern No. 6366, 32, 34, 36, 38. 40, 42 inches bust 
measure. Price (any sise). Is. 6d. 

This maternity dress is made on very graceful lines. 
The bodice part is very smartly arranged, whilst the 
skirt allows plenty of freedom and can easily be adjusted 
by the tying of the sash. The sleeves are in two styles. 
Suitable materials are light-weight woollens, plain or 
fancy silks, or crepe. To make the dress of material 
54 inches wide, for 36 inches bust measure, with either 
style of sleeve, three and a quarter yards will be required. 
Or, 36 inches wide, four and seven-eighths yards. 

S INGER; Wertheim; New Home; 160 
others, from £2/10/-. WARD 
BROS., 36 Errol St., North Melbourne. 




HOW TO BANISH 

HEADACHE 


course, about deep peel and plastic 
surgery, but these are matters for ex¬ 
pert medical advice. 

But plenty of sleep refreshes the skin 
wonderfully, and tends to smooth out 
early crowsfeet and the lighter wrinkles 
of any part of the face. A deep frown 
may be helped by massage. Place the 
finger-tips on the bridge of the nose and 
gradually move them upwards and out- 
w’ards. See that the face and the fingers 
are warmed. 

Massage of neck and temples should 
be performed very carefully, for over¬ 
strong stroking of these parts will only 
stretch the elastic bands under the skin 
and make it sag still more. Neck exer¬ 
cises and pinching the skin very softly 
under the chin is often very helpful. 

And lastly, do not worry very much 
about your wrinkles unless they over¬ 
take you at an abnormally early age. 


Post this coupon for FREE SAMPLE 
of Esterin to the Syal Company, 
433CC, GUhe Rd., Sydney, N,S.W, 

NAME . .. 

ADDRESS .41. J. 1/7/87 


"/ hare yet to meet the man or woman 
who, at some time or another, does 
not suffer a serere headache. Yet it 
is surprising how many of them do 
not yet know the one sure and certain 
way of ending headaches without tak¬ 
ing harmful sedatives. The one sure, 
quick and medically approved way of 
ending headaches (or any other nerve 
pains) is to take two NYAL ESTERIN 
tablets with a sip of water. 


NYAL ESTERIN contains a newly 
discovered sedative ingredient known 
as Esterin compound which acts 
directly on the nerve centres and thus 
brings immediate relief from pain. 
NYAL ESTERIN—in handy flat tins of 
24 tablets—is sold by all chemists at the 
price of \/3d. per tin, or in the new 
large size (50 tablets) at 2/- A bottle. 

FREE SAMPLE OFFER 
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Suede Shoes—Forward, 
Please! 

More low-heeled shoes are being worn 
this winter, perhaps, than ever before, 
and look delightful with the trim, short 
frocks, coats and suits. Never has suede 
been so popular, and this warm, soft 
durable material can be bought in many 
shades—navy, black, brown, cruise-blue, 
pine-needle green, nile green and beige— 
to name a few.* It is made into low- 
heeled oxfords, medium-heeled ties, 
smart little boots, or high-heeled courts. 
Some of the most attractive are self- 
coloured, with no trimming, but a few 
punch-holes, or a narrow line of stitch¬ 
ing to the point of the toe; others are 
ornamented with outer tongues laced 
against the shoes, loose tong^ues, fringes, 
elastic sides, straps of gold or silver kid, 
vari-coloured stitching or stripes of 
patent leather. 

Quite a number of leather and kid 
shoes of varying shapes from brogue to 
spike-heeled courts are worn, of course, 
but the suede, and particularly the low- 
heel suede, take first place with the well- 
dressed woman for street-wear. 

Sandals are very popular for evening 
wear, many of them being toeless, and 
some heel-less. They can be bought in 
metal brocade, satins of every shade, or 
gold and silver kid, and the straps are 
sometimes finished with a clasp of 
brilliants. 

Hats are often fantastic, but just as 
often simple, and I have noticed a de¬ 
cided run on the smart sports model for 
every age during the past week or so. 

Evening frocks tend to the slenderly 
draped lines, though crinoline fullness is 
quite popular with the slimmer women. 

ShaU We Be Old or New? 

This is the question which occupies' 
quite a number of engaged couples when 
they are planning their future homes, 
for to-day they can choose either the ex¬ 
treme modern or the period furnishings 
and be equally in the swim. 

But which ever way they decide, one 
thing should be kept in mind. Keep the 
whole house uniform, either period or 
modern, with the exception, of course, 
of the kitchen, which should have all the 
latest conveniences one can afford. 

The Modern Room 

Modern furniture—the kind I am 
speaking of—has certain very definite 
characteristics. To begin with, the furni¬ 
ture is generally pale, ver>’^ plain and 
built low. The wood is waxed—not 
polished—the floor is waxed and covered 
with particularly solid rugs. Most of 
the colour in the room comes from the 
pictures, the cushions, the flowers or the 
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against Wintry Weather 

^ I 'HERE is no better protection 
against wintry weather than your 
own natural powers of resistance — 
strengthened and maintained by 
drinking delicious “Ovaltinc’’ regu¬ 
larly every day. 

Scientifically prepared from the finest 
of Nature’s protective foods, 
‘‘Ovaltine” is supremely rich in the 
protective vitamins and all the nutri¬ 
tive elements needed to build up 
abundant vitality and perfect health 
of body, brain and nerves. 

^^Ovaltine" will help more than any¬ 
thing to keep you free from coughs, 
colds, influenza and other winter ills. 

TRIAL SAMPLE of “Ovaltine,” fufficitnt 
to make four cupsful, will be tent on 
receipt of 3d. in stamps to cover cost of 
packing and postage. 
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chinaware, and in a certain room which I have in 
mind the owner has chosen brilliant, delicate colours, 
cherry and various greens as the principal high-tones. 

The sitting room has several very large, squat, 
square armchairs, with a couch, of course, to — 
match, and these are upholstered in oatmeal 
arras. Plain linen tweed, or printed linens, are 
often used in lieu of arras. 

The book shelves are long and low, the coffee 
table low, with strong, plain legs, and the two 
rugs—one seven by five and the other three 
by six—are uncommonly thick and coloured in 
cream, black and beige. 

Against this restrained background 
of oatmeal upholstery and beige wood 
the cherry and green cushions and 
hea\"y green silk brocade curtains 
stand out with delightful effect. 

As regards ornaments, the modern 
room feels very much at home with those 
exquisite, empty witch-bowls in pale 
yellow glass which reflect the colours of 
anything which stand near them. Bowls 
of the same shape, but made in much 
solider and sometimes coloured glass 
look very well with floating flowers in 
side them. Squat flower-jars filled with 
flowers picked very near the heads, or 
troughs of floating blossoms add further 
colour to this lovely room. 

In many flats, of course, the dining 
room and sitting room open into one 
another with big folding doors, and in 
the one I am talking about the same 
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colour scheme extends through to the other room. The table, 
sideboard and chairs are all of pale, waxed wood, marked 
out here and there with a much darker one. They are very, 
very strongly made, and refreshingly plain. I might say 
there is an almost total absence of mirrors in a house 
of this kind, with the exception of long ones in the bed¬ 
rooms arranged at the side of the dressing tables. 

To return to the dining room, the chairs have flat 
cushions which fit into frames, and which are made of 
green dor set-cloth. 

This very attractive cloth is much cheaper than 
arras or linen tw'eed, but unserviceable for large 
chairs or couches, as its weave does not permit 
of much stretching. 

Spots of colour are achieved by a few 
lovely platters on the mantelpiece, squat 
green cigarette bowls, a big dish of 
fruit on the sideboard, with a 
heavy stone pitcher beside it. In 
both rooms the brilliant pictures are 
framed in pale wood to match the 
furniture. One big rug to match 
those in the sitting room is flung 
along the floor. 

The woods used for such rooms are 
generally Queensland and Tasmanian 
oak, Queensland black bean, blackwood 
and sycamore. 

The Queensland oak ranges from a 
light beige to a pinkish fawn. The 
Queensland black bean is darker, with 
a beautiful grain, and is used to relieve 
the paler woods. The same is true of 
blackwood, which, when waxed, is much 
lighter, of course, than when treated 
with French polish. It is a dark rose 
rather than brown, with a darker grain 
running through* it. 

These woods of the beige, brown and 
rose tonings do not go well with 
chromium fittings, but should have 
wooden handles, cylindrical in shape 
rather like the old-fashioned round ruler. 
Woods in these tonings should be waxed 
once a month at first, and always at 
regular interv^als after that. They will 
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SMART EVENING 
JACKET, fashioneii in 
Taffeta in shades of 
Green, Eau de Nil, ■ A 

Rose, Amethyst, Blue, I H 

Gold. Lemon or Black, ^ 
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Post your order to MONICA HENSTOCK, 
G.P.O. Box 457. MELBOURNE, C.l. 


LADY’S AND MAID’S DRESS. 

(Suitable for Material with One-Way-Pile.) 

Pattern No, 6367, 16 years, 34, 36, 38, 40 inches 
bust measure. Price (any size). Is. 6d. 

Very simply made is this attractive dress with 
the fashionable up and down shirring on the 
front and sleeves, this piving it a very dainty 
draped effect. The sleeves may be made in two 
styles, either lonpr or short. Suitable materials 
are ring velvet, soft crepe, satin, lace, georgette, 
etc. To make the long-sleeved dress of material 
36 inches wide, for 36 inches bust measure, three 
and seven-eighths yards will be required; with 
short sleeves, three and three-eighths yards. 
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For quicker relief let your child inhale 
Vapo-Cresolene vapour while sleeping. 
Ever>’ breath carries the medicated vapour 
direct to the seat of the trouble, bringing 
instant relief. Drugless. Directions with 
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vapour treatment for Whooping Cough. 
Asthma, Bronchitis. Croup, etc. Of all 
chemists. ’The little lamp of health.” 
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acquire a really beautiful surface if this 
is attended to. 

Sycamore, which is also used for 
modern furniture, is more highly 
polished, and does not need waxing so 
often. This popular steel-grey wood 
seems made for chromium fittings. 

Dove-tailing is seen a good deal in 
modem furniture, and apart from its 
charm has the virtue of safety. The 
Australian climate is hard on wood, and 
dove-tailing lessens the danger of 
cracking. 

A Period Bedroom 

Those who have decided that their 
home is to be of the old-world type 
would do well to commence collecting a 
long while beforehand. ‘Very fine pieces 
of old furniture can be accumulated 
slowly from the auction rooms, and 
when fumigated and polished, are all 
that one could wish. I have heard 
people exclaim, ** Second-hand furniture I 
Oh, .1 couldn't live with it." 

But surely this is inconsistent. Few 
of us would refuse to travel if we had 
the time and the means, and travel 
means living with not second-hand but 
hundredth hand furniture for months at 
a stretch. 

Chintz, of course, plays a prominent 
part in the period bedroom, being used 
to cover the bed, drape the dressing 
table and hang on either side of the 
muslin curtains. Glazed chintz 30 ins. 
wide can be bought from 2s. lid. up¬ 
wards, but, of course, should not be 
laundered by an unskilful person. 
Various cleaning firms undertake to 
launder and re-glaze this material at 
quite a low cost. 

The four-poster bed—posts rising to 
perhaps a foot and a half above the 
mattress—looks charming in such a 
room. The wardrobe is generally a very 
large one; the dressing table, on the 
other hand, quite small, sometimes con¬ 
sisting of a draped wide shelf, above 
which is hung an oval mirror. One can 
be much more lavish with mirrors in 
the old-world home, of course. 

Woods used in such a room may be 
the rosy-brown cedar, the lovely rose¬ 
wood, or the heavier and more expensive 
mahogany. Needless to say, it is highly 
polished and generally dark. 

Candle-sticks, crystal ornaments and 
fairly small pictures in heavy gilt 
frames settle down very happily against 
such a background, while nothing is 
more suitable as floor-covering in such 
a room than the millefleur carpet. 

Really, Christine, no one can complain 
of monotony in clothes or furnishings in 
this age of ours, can they? 

Yours, 

ft 
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Use the DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
Creams and Lotions daily...as I do” 


A lovely skin radiates true beauty, and Daggett & Ramsdell Perfect Face 
many of the world’s smartest women Powder has a soft fine texture which 
have discovered that the secret of a makes it cling for ho^s; it is deli- 
lovely skin and a radiant complexion cately perfumed; and it comes in six 
is the daily use of the exquisite creams, flattering shades that blend exquisitely 
lotions and powder created by Daggett with the most exaaing complexion. It 
& Ramsdell. will not cause clogged or enlarged 

Our new Perfect Oeansing Oil, pores, and its velvety texture gives a 
Vivatone and Perfect Fate Powder smooth finish to your complexion, 
have the same superior qualities that Start using these marvelous Daggett 
have made Daggett & Ramsdell Cold & Ramsdell beauty creations daily. 
Cream and Vanishing Cream the Your skin will then take on the fresh 
choice of discriminating women loveliness of youth,and your complex- 
everywhere. ion will flatter you as never before. 

Perfect Cold Cream - Vivatone —— Perfect Vanishing Creom 


Perfect Cleonsing Oil — Perfect Poce Powder 
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m BeOTHCR GEORGE 

^ LADVE OANE 
A Touch of Realism =— 


^iOMEONE—it might easily be 
1^5 Shakespeare; he seems to claim 
the credit of saying pretty nearly 
everything — once remarked, Blow, 
blow thou winter wind thou are not so 
unkind as man’s ingratitude.” He was 
right. Take the case of my brother 
George and Caligula Tonk, the author. 



A scientifically blended herbal 
compound that for over 40 
years has e na bled women to 
maintain a youthful appear¬ 
ance. It's safe I 

Of all Chemists and Hairdressers 


Aust. Agents: R. G. Turntey A Son, Melb. 
N.S.W. Agents: Turnleys Ltd., Sydney, 


I don’t suppose you’ve read any 
stories by Caligula Tonk. If you have, 
you’re among the few. He’s what they 
call a Realist. Or, rather, what he calls 
a Realist. He hasn’t sold many stories 
yet. Or, in fact, avi/. He writes very 
short short stories, mostly consisting of 
dots and dashes. I remember one called 
Death in a Cabman's Shelter. It started 
like this: 

Midnight . . . rain . . . bitter cold . . 
in the white jangling light false filthy 
faces . . . yellow teeth sunk into meat 
pies satiating bestial hunger. . . . What 
did it all mean? . . . 

Personally, I didn’t read far enough 
to find out. 

Then again, take the story he con¬ 
siders to be his masterpiece— Th^ Hob¬ 
nailed Rat. It goes this way: 

She laughed—he laughed—had it come 
to this — yes, after all, but what ?— 
whsreas but insofar—thus to finalise life 
and now! . . . 

Powerful, you see, but a bit over the 
heads of the multitude. 

That’s what poor Caligula has been 
finding out ever since he gave up his job 
sweeping the ice at the skating rink, to 
grow a beard and go in for literature. 
It’s really heart-breaking what an 
author has to put up with in Australia, 
unless he is willing to degrade his art 
by writing something that people can 
understand. 

Caligula has written a bagrful of 
stories quite as good as Death in a Cab¬ 
man's Shelter, or even better, but no 
editor will buy them. Once he even won 
a medal with one of his stories, but it 
didn’t make the slightest difference. No 
paper would publish it. The medal was 
offered by the Northscray Literary, 
Debating and Rope Quoits Club, and 
there were only two entries—Caligula’s 
story and one written by a South Sea 
Islander in his native langruage, but, 
after all, a medal’s a medal, and surely 
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the winning story should have gained 
some consideration. 

But there you are, Caligula has no 
influence, and everyone knows it’s only 
influence that gains an author fame. If 
only Caligula’s aunt had married the 
liftman at some newspaper office, he 
would have been driving round in his 
own car. But, as things are, he’s only 
got to poke his beard into any editor’s 
office to have an inkwell flung at it. 
Caligula says his stories belong to the 
Russian school. Personally I think they 
left school far too early. 

T O look at, he’s rather a dis¬ 
tinguished figure. People turn to 
glance at him as he passes in the street, 
although that may only be on account 
of his beard. If so, it only sljows their 
igrnorance. They should know that an 
intellectual man has more important 
things to think of than shaving, and, 
anyhow, look at the cost of razor blades! 

My brother George met Caligula Tonk 
under unusual circumstances. He was 
standing in a crowd waiting to get into 
a test match when he smelt something 
burning. At first he thought someone 
had dropped a cigrar butt on his new 
overcoat, the cloth of which has a very 
long nap, but when he looked round he 
found that it was only Caligula Tonk 
trying to get the very last out of a 
cigarette, and accidentally setting fire to 
his beard in the process. George direc*ted 
his attention to the matter, and they 
became \ery friendly. 

George often visited Caligula in his 
room up in East Melbourne. He even 
went so far as to bring home some of 
his manuscripts and ti'y to read them. 

But he gave up the attempt. Even 
friendship has its limits. 

O NE day George received a letter 
from Caligula. Couched in most 
desperate terms, it begged my brother tp 
see him at once. Otherwise, he said, he 
would not be answerable for the conse¬ 
quences. 

He lives on the fourth floor of a big 
tenement. Apart from being damp, 
draughty, infested with rats and 
condemned by the health authori¬ 
ties, the place is ' very com¬ 
fortable, I believe. Caligula’s room 
is about ten feet long and eight 
feet wide. As well as the gifted author 
himself it contains a bed, a table, two 
chairs repaired with string, the remains 
of a chest of drawers, a frying pan, a 
beer mug, and a tin trunk filled with 
rejected manuscripts. In what little 
space was left George found Caligula 
pacing up and down, his hands clasped 
behind his back. Now and then he 
released them to tear at his hair. His 
beard had not been trimmed for a fort¬ 
night. On the table was a bottle of ink. 
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a writing pad, a sausage, half a loaf of 
bread and a tin of jam. 

At George^s entrance, Caligula 
stopped pacing. He couldn’t very well 
help it, because with two in the room 
pacing was practically out of the 
question. 

“This is the end, old man!” he said. 
“ Tm finished. Can you lend me a re¬ 
volver?” 

George said no, the only firearm he 
owned was an old double-barrelled gun 
given to him by Uncle Constantine. 

“ Lend me that, then,” cried Caligula. 
“ That will do the trick. I can pull the 
trigger 'with my toe.” 

“ Not this trigger you can’t,” said 
George. “ Uncle Constantine lost it. 
That’s why he gave me the gun. Any¬ 
way, I haven’t any cartridges. What’s 
wrong?” 

“ Everj^hing,” said Caligula Tonk 
with a groan. “I can’t pay my rent. 
I’m in arrears. I shall be turned out.— 
Read that!” 

George read it. It was easier to under¬ 
stand than most of Caligula’s stories. 
In fact, it was impossible to misunder¬ 
stand it. 

Caligula Tonk, Esq, Dear Sir—This 
is to 7wtify you that unless you come to 
light with the five weeks reyit you owe, 
I want your room from Monday next. 
Yours faithfully, Mrs. Montague. 

“ Where can I go?” demanded Cali¬ 
gula wildly. “ Can I sleep in the park? 
Can I crawl up a drainpipe? Can I write 
in a hollow log?” 

“ Can you pop your typewriter?” 
asked George, always practical-minded. 

“ No,” cried Caligula. “ It’s popped 
already. Everything’s popped but my 
fountain pen and the clothes I stand up 
in. The only things I can’t pop are my 
manuscripts. Even pawnljrokers won’t 
take them. That’s how the world treats 
a man of genius!” 

. George sat down on one of the rickety 
chairs and considered the position. It 
was certainly desperate. 

“ I’m quite resolved to end it all,” 
cried Caligula. “ If I can’t do it with a 
.revolver bullet. I’ll try some other way. 
Lend me a shilling, George, and I’ll get 
some prussic acid.” 

George was on the point of seeing 
whether he had any spare money when 
he remembered, just in time, that if 
Caligula took prussic acid, he wouldn’t 
be able to get his shilling back again, 
so he said, “ Sorry, old man. I’m a bit 
short this week.” Then, looking round 
the room, he saw a bottle of liquid am¬ 
monia which Caligula had used for 
cleaning the ink stains off his trousers. 
“ What about drinking that? It’d do the 
job for you, and no expense.” 

Caligula shuddered. “ I couldn’t take 
it,” he said. “ The smell of the stuff 
makes me ill.” 


MY BROTHER GEORGE 


What about YOUR husband? 
You give him plenty to eat, but 
if his diet is deficient in what 
doctors call ^Protective* Foods he is 
UNDER NOURISHED. Many a 
husband, many a wife, many a 
* child—in fact, millions of people— 
are under-nourished because they 
are not getting a sufficiency of 
'protective* foods. 

Whot is meant by 
'Protective' Foods 

'Protective* foods are those rich 
in minerals and vitamins. They 
increase strength, energy and resist¬ 
ance to disease. When they are 
missing a man tires easily. He has 
no vitality. He quickly catches 
colds and chills. And if children 
do not have an adequate supply of 
vitamins and minerals Nature can¬ 
not build strong bones and teeth 
and firm muscles. 
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Cadbury*s delicious Bourn - vita 
makes up for the 'protective* 
foods lacking in the ordinary 
diet. Made from fresh, full-cream 
dairy milk, malt, eggs, and choco¬ 
late, it contains elements our 
bodies urgently demand: Vitamins 
A, B, and D, and three important 
minerals—calcium, phosphorus and 
iron. 

Bourn-vito for 
Nourishment and Sleep 

Bourn-vita, you see, supplies 
vitamins and minerals which a 
'protective* food should contain. 
If every member of your family 
takes a cup every night, there will 
be greater safety from the ills that 
follow under-nourishment. 

Boum-vita builds up the body. It 
also brings deep, refreshing sleep. 
Start the Bourn-vita habit NOW, 
and note the improvement in 
your health and vhalityl 


GIVE HIM CADBURY'S 


BOURN-VilDl 

THE 'PROTECTIVE' FOOD 
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CAUTION! 

Is he being sfarved of 

*PROTECTIVE FOODS *? 




His diet may 
lack important 
elements 
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“Have you thought of hanging your¬ 
self?^' asked my brother. 

“ Yes/’ said Caligula. “ I tried it once, 
when I was very depressed. But it was 
no go. I tied the rope round my neck, 
but it nearly choked me. I couldn’t stand 
it, and had to take it off again.” 

“ You could jump out of the window,” 
said George. “ They say that’s practi¬ 
cally an instantaneous death.” But Cali¬ 
gula baulked at that, too. He said 
heights always made him giddy. So 
George had to think of some other way 
out. 

“ Does Mrs. Montague live in the 
building?” 

“ No. She’s got a house round the 
comer.” 

“ Why don’t you write to her, then?” 
asked George. “ A literary man like 
you should be able to think up some 
very telling phrases. Write and beg her 
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not to turn you out on account of your 
sick child.” 

“ I haven’t got a sick child,” said 
Caligrula. 

“ That doesn’t matter. Imagine you 
have. Surely an author like you has 
enough imagination for that.” 

“ But I’m not even married.” 

“ Imagine you’re a widower.” said 
George, warming to his work. “ Here, 
let me have a go.” 

He borrowed Caligula’s fountain pen 
and some paper and started to write. 

Mrs. Montaguey Dear Madam—I en¬ 
treat you not to turn me out of my 
humble abode. Stay your handy for the 
sake of my little daughter, who lies 

seriously ill with - ** What would she 

have, do you think, Caligula?” 

Caligula, whose misfortunes seemed to 
have numbed his intellect, thought 
deeply, but could only suggest foot¬ 
baller’s knee. 
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” That won't do,” said George. “ It 
must be something more serious than 
that. Let me see, now.—Yes, I have it!” 
—lies seriously ill ivith smallpox. If you 
turn us outy Mrs. Montaguey we shall 
Juive nowhere to rest our heads. For the 
sake of suffering humanityy Mrs. Monta- 
guey wait just a little while longery and, 
Mrs. Montague^ I promise you that the 
forty-five shillmgs I owe you wUl be 
paid with interest. In additiony Mrs. 
MontaguOy you will have the satisfaction 
of assisting a father in distress. 

“ There you are,” cried my brother 
triumphantly. ” All you need do is copy 
that out and sign it Yours hopefully, 
Caligula Tank." 

Caligula did so, and George went home 
feeling that another difficult matter had 
been satisfactorily settled. 

B ut he was wrong. Just before he 
left the office on the Saturday he 
was called to the telephone. It was 
Caligula. 

“ What shall I do, old man?” he de¬ 
manded plaintively. “ I’ve just had a 
letter from Mrs. Montague. She said she 
was terribly sorry to hear of my mis¬ 
fortunes, and that if she had known I 
was a widower with a little daughter 
she would never have dreamed of kick¬ 
ing me out.” 

“Good!” cried George. “What did I 
tell you?” 

“ Yes, but .^he says she’s coming in 
person to see the invalid this afternoon.” 

The telephone almost slipped from 
George’s nerveless hands, but he hung 
on to it grimly. 

“ You’ve got me into this, old man,” 
cried Caligula at the other end of the 
wire, “ and it’s up to you to get me out 
again. George, I rely on you,” 

There was some justice in his remark, 
and George, as a reasonable man, could 
not deny it. But, all the same, he tried 
hard to put Caligula off by saying, with 
a.ssumed cheerfulness: 

“ That’s too bad, old man. I’m awfully 
sorry, but I’m just off to—er—to—er— 
to Wodonga for the week-end. Only for 
that I’d see what I could do.” 

“ If you go to Wodonga,” cried the 
wretch^ Caligula, “ I’ll drown myself 
in the bath. There’s a man in it now, 
but he’s drying himself, and as soon as 

he comes out I’ll-You must stand by 

me, George! You’re the only friend I 
have.” 

Such an appeal was not lightly to be 
disregarded. George rushed off to East 
Melbourne, thinking so deeply all the 
way that he nearly was run over by a 
hose reel as it turned out of the fire 
station on Eastern Hill. As a result of 
his cogitations a really brilliant idea 
occurred to him, and he stopped a small 
boy at the corner of Peanut Street. He 
was not a very clean little boy, but that 
was all the better. 
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**Good grief, Mr, Giraffe^ 
ichat a terrific rash 
you^ve got! You7re 
broken out all over, 
You^re a sight! With so 
much neck, it must be 

awfuir 


did I itch when I 
had rashes. Before we 
had Johnsoh^s Baby 
Powder, I often felt like 
jumping out of my 
skin!^^ 


^^But look at me now! 
ISot a rash or a chafe 
anywhere since we^ve 
been using Johnson^s, 
You try it — see if it 
doesn^t knock the spots 
off you, tooV^ 


Johnson’s Baby Powder is smooth 
and soft. Babies should hare tha 
extra comfort of Johnson’s Bah^ 
Soap and Baby Cream. 


Prodnet of Johnson A Johnson 
orld’s largest manofaetorers of Sargleal Dressings, ete. 


JOHNSON’S BABY SOAP .^EDVCED PRICE—NOW 6d. PER TABLET. 


WifAl 


Tin. 


(Pctud£\ 


Best for Baby - Best for you" 
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Want to earn five bob?” he askod. 

The small boy answered at once, “ Too 

right.” In fact, he said, “ Too - 

right.” 

‘‘ Well,” said George, it’s easy. All 
you have to do is come along to a 
friend’s place with me and pretend to be 
a sick girl. You can covei- up your head 
with a blanket, and no one’ll know any 
difference. It’s for joke, you see. 
There’s a lady coming to see my friend, 
and I’ve bet him she won’t know a boy 
from a girl.” 

This appealed to the lad’s sporting in¬ 
stincts, and he readily agreed to 
accompany George. Reaching Caligula’s 
room, they found the author the picture 
of despair, but when my brother’s 
scheme was explained he bucked up a 
lot. They popped the boy, clothes and 
all, into Caligula’s bed and told him to 
groan every now and then. The lad 
entered readily into the spirit of the 
thing. He should go far on the films. 

They were just in time. No sooner had 
the boy been tucked in than Mrs. 
Montague arrived, a* trifle frowsy and 
breathless, but sympathetic. She ex¬ 
plained that just before leaving her 
house she had rung up her own medical 
man. Dr. Thybone, and asked him to call 
round, so as to give poor Mr. Tonk’s 
little girl every chance of recovering. 

‘‘ Doctor Thybone’s a very good man, 
you’ll find, Mr. Tonk,” she said. “ As 
soon as I told him what the case was 
he was very interested, and said he’d 
go into matters at once. . . . And how 
is the poor wee mite now?” 

The poor wee mite moaned dismally. 

What it is to be- a father, Mr. 
Tonk!” said Mrs. Montague commiserat- 
ingly. “ Let me have a look at the poor 
darling.” 

I wouldn’t if I were you,” said Cali¬ 
gula hastily. “ Yiou might get a shock.” 

But Mrs. Montague took no notice of 
him. She lifted up the blanket. And 
just as Caligula had foretold, she got a 
shock. 

But that was only natural, when what 
she imagined to be the sick daughter of 
Caligula Tonk turned out to be her son 
Alfie. . . . 

HEN the first unpleasantness 
had died away Mrs, Montague 
said 4:hat she was leaving at once, and 
that Caligula Tonk had better do the 
same, or she would have him flung out 
into the street by the police. 

Strangely enough, the police had 
already arrived, but not to fling anyone 
out. On the contrary, they were there 
to keep everyone in. When Mrs. Monta¬ 
gue reached the front entrance she found 
the way blocked by a sergeant accom¬ 
panied by a couple of men who were 
nailing up a big notice on the door. 

” I’m Sony, madam,” said the sergeant 
firmly, “ but you can't leave here.” 
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Why can’t I?” 

“ Place is quarantined by order of 
the city health officer,” the officer ex¬ 
plained smartly. “ Case of smallpox re¬ 
ported by Doctor Thybone. Orders are 
that the patient has to be removed at 
once to the hospital, and all the inhabi¬ 
tants of the building vaccinated and 
quarantined for six weeks.” 

With a shrewd tug, Mrs. Montague 
drew Alfie into the light. 

“ Here’s the patient,” she said indig¬ 
nantly. Does he look as though he had 
smallpox?” 

Couldn’t say, madam,” said the tact¬ 
ful sergeant. ” You never know what 
you’d find under that dirt.” 

Then an ambulance arrived, followed 
by a car containing Dr. Thybone and 
the city health officer. By this time word 
had spread, and the flats were seething 
like an anthill. People were trying to 
escape through the windows, and one 
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enterprising individual was lowering 
himself from the first floor on a rope. 

But it was in vain. It’s one thing to 
report a case of smallpox: quite another 
to report that it isn’t smallpox at all. 
By the time the health officer had passed 
the case on to the Department of Red 
Tape and Sealing Wax, and the Depart¬ 
ment of Red Tape and Sealing Wax had 
issued a report to the Premier, who was 
away for a long week-end, it was 
Monday morning, and George got out of 
quarantine just in time to go to the 
office. 

As for Caligula Tonk, he abandoned 
authorship and took another job. Never¬ 
theless, he’s still a man of letters. He 
paints the letters S-T-O-P on the road¬ 
way at major intersections. 
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— by rousing that faulty UNDER SKIN 


A PRETTY skin always wins 
friendly glances! But lines, 
blackheads, blemishes draw criticism! 
When they come—it’s a sign that 
under your skin glands and cells and 
fibres are losing vigor. You can rouse 
them — by faithful use of Pond’s 
invigorating deep-skin treatment. 

Ever^^nitsh^ pat in Pond’s Cold Cream to 
l>ring ont all the dirt, make-np, skin secre¬ 
tions. . . . Wipe it off I Now pat in more 
cream brtskly. Bonse that faulty nnder- 
afcin. Color livens. 8kln la smoother. Soon 
blackheads are fewer. liines soften. Tout 
skin is firm, young. 

and during day, repeat. 
Powder goes on beauttfuUy. 

Listen to the ** Serenade to Beauty ”—^ 2 CH, 
3DB-LK, every Wednesday at 8.15 p.m.; 



Wlidre tkfai 


Tiny glands, cells, fibres 
underneath make outer skin 
, young o€ old. When they 
fail—skin dries, gets linesJ 

TRIAL OFFER: Mail coupon to-day, with 
four id. stamps in a sealed envelope, to 
cover postage, packing, etc., for free tubes 
of Pond’s two Creams, also a sample of 
Pond’s New Face Powder. Check shade 
wanted: Brunette (Rachel) ( ), Light 

Cream ( ), Rose Cream (Natural) ( ), 

XaturcUe (Light Natural) ( ), Rose 
Brunette ( ), Dark Brunette (Suntan) 

( ). POND’S Dept. Y27. Box 1131J., 

G.P.O., Melb. ’ 

Name . 


.\ddress .. 

!, 4BK>AK, 61X-WB, every Monday at 9 p.:a.; 
5AD-HU-P1, every Wednesday at 8.30 p.m. 
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Defy Icy Blasts 


Materials Required: 

13 ozs., long sleeves (10 ozs. short 
sleeves), Totem Knitting Wool, Plain, 
or 14 ozs., long sleeves (10 ozs. short 
sleeves). Fleck. 

Two No. 4 Beehive ” Knitting Needles, 
measured by the Beehive gauge. 

A Beehive Stitch-holder. 

Three Buttons. A Belt. 


Repeat the 5th and 6th rows twenty 
times. 

Continue in plain^ smooth fabric, in¬ 
creasing once at each end of the needle 
in the next and every following 8th row 
until there are 78 stitches on the needle. 
Work 5 rows without shaping. 

Proceed as follows:— 

Ut row .—Cast off 5 stitches, K. 3, 
* P. 2, K. 4, repeat from * to the last 
4 stitches, P. 2, K. 2. 


Measurements 

Length from top of shoulder, 19J ins. 
Width all round at underarm, 36 ins. 


inch, measured over the plain, smooth 
fabric. 

The Front 


2nd row .—Cast off 5 stitches, K. 1, 
purl to the last stitch, K. 1. 

3rd row.—K, 1, K. 2 tog., * P. 2, K. 4, 
repeat from * to the last 5 stitches, P. 2, 


Length of long sleeve from underarm, 
17 ins. Length of short sleeve from 
underarm, 4 ins. 


Cast on 70 stitches. 

Isi row, —K. 2, * P. 1, K. 1, repeat 
from * to the end of the row. Repeat 


K. 2 tog., K. 1. 

Ath 7 'on'. —K. 1, purl to the last stitch, 

K. 1. 


The Tension. 

To get these measurements it is 
absolutely necessary to work at a 
tension to produce 41 stitches to the 


this row three times. 

5th row .—Knit plain. 

6th row. —^K. 1, purl to the last stitch, 

K. 1. 


abbreviations. 

K.- Knit p'.Hin. tog.—together. 

p.—Purl. w.o.n. wool over needle. 


Pfige lOOi 
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^ih row. —K. 1, P. 2 tog., P. 1, K. 4, 

* P. 2, K. 4, repeat from * to last 
4 stitches, P. 1, P. 2 tog., K. 1. 

Qth row. —K. 1, P. 33, K. 1, turn. 

Continue on these 35 stitches as 
follows:— 

1th row. —K. 2, ♦ P. 2, K. 4, repeat 
from ♦ to the last 3 stitches, P. 2 tog., 
K. 1. 

Sth row.—K. 1, P. 32, K. 1. 

9tJi row. —K. 2, * P. 2, K. 4, repeat 
from * to the last 8 stitches, P. 2, K. 3, 
K. 2 tog., K. 1. 

10th row.—K. 1, P. 31, K. 1. 

11th roiv. —K. 2, P. 1, w.o.n., K. 2 tog., 
K. 3, * P. 2, K. 4, repeat from * to the 
last 7 stitches, P. 2, K. 2, K. 2 tog., K. 1. 

12th roiv. —K. 1, purl to the last 
stitch, K. 1. 

13f^ row. —K. 2, ♦ P. 2, K. 4, repeat 
from * to the end of the row. 

Repeat the 12th and 13th rows three 
times, then the 12th row once. 

2l8t row. —K. 2, P. 1, w.o.n., K. 2 tog., 
K. 3, * P. 2, K. 4, repeat from * to the 
end of the row. 

Repeat from the 12th to the 21st row 
once. 

S2nd row. —K. 1, purl to the last 

stitch, K. 1. 

33rd row. —Cast off 10 stitches, K. 4, 

* P. 2, K. 4, repeat from * to the end 
of the row. 

S4th row. —K. 1, purl to the last 

3 stitches, P. 2 tog., K. 1. 

35f/i row. —K. 1, K. 2 tog., * P. 2, 
K. 4, repeat from * to the end of the 
row. 

30th row. —K. 1, purl to the last 

3 stitches, P. 2 tog., K. 1. 

Shape for the shoulder as follows:— 

l8t row.—K. 1, P. 2 tog., K. 4, P. 2, 
K. 4, turn. 

2nd row. —Purl to the last stitch, K. 1. 

3rd row. —K. 1, P. 1, K. 4, turn. 

4th row. —Purl to the last stitch, K. 1. 

btk row.—K. 1, P. 1, * K. 4, P. 2, 
repeat from * once, K. 4. Cast off. 

Cast on 6 stitches and purl the 

29 stitches which were left on to the 
end of the same needle. 

Proceed as follows:— 

1st row. —K. 1, P. 2 tog., K. 4, * P. 2, 
K. 4, repeat from * to the last 4 stitches, 
P. 2, K. 2. 

’2nd row.—K. 1, P. 32, K. 1. 

3rd row.—K. 1, K. 2 tog., K. 3, * P. 2, 
K. 4, repeat from * to the last 4 stitches, 
P. 2 K. 2. 

4th row.—K. 1, P. 31, K. 1. 

row.—K. 1, K. 2 tog., K. 2, * P. 2, 
JC. 4, repeat from * to the last 4 stitches, 
P. 2, K. 2. 

0th row. —K. 1, purl to the last stitch, 
K. 1. 

1th row. —K. 4, * P. 2, K. 4, repeat 
from * to the last 4 stitches, P. 2, K. 2. 

Repeat the 6th and 7th rows nine 
times. 
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20th row. —Cast off 10 stitches, K. 1, 
purl to the last stitch, K. 1. 

21th row.—K. 4, ♦ P. 2, K. 4, repeat 
from * to the last 6 stitches, P. 2, K. 1, 
K. 2 tog., K. 1. 

2Sth row. —K. 1, P. 2 tog., purl to the 
last stitch, K. 1. 

29th .row, —K. 4, ♦ P. 2, K. 4, repeat 
from * to the last 4 stitches, P. 1, P. 2 
tog., K. 1. 

30th row. —K. 1, purl to the last 
stitch, K. 1. 

31si row.—K. 4, * P. 2, K. 4, repeat 
from * once, P. 2, tog., K. 1. 

Shape for the shoulder as follows:— 

Is^ row. —K. 1, purl to the last 

6 stitches, turn. 

2?id row. —K. 4, P. 2, K. 4, P. 1, K. 1. 

3rd roiv. —K. 1, purl to the last 

12 stitches, turn. 

4th row. —K. 4, P. 1, K. 1. Cast off. 
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The Back 

Cast on 70 stitches. 

Work exactly as given for the Front 
until the 5th row of the arm-hole has 
been worked. 

Proceed as follows:— 

Ist row. —K. 1, purl to the last stitch, 
K. 1. 

2nd 7'oiv. —K. 1, P. 2 tog., K. 4, * P. 2, 
K. 4, repeat from * to the last 3 stitches, 
P. 2 tog., K. 1. 

3rd row .—Like the 1st row. 

4th row.—K. 1, K. 2 tog., K. 3, ♦ P. 2, 
K. 4, repeat from * to the last 8 stitches, 
P. 2, K. 3, K. 2 tog., K. 1. 

bth row .—Like the 1st row. 

0th row. —K. 1, K. 2 tog., K. 2, ♦ P. 2, 
K. 4, repeat from * to the last 7 stitches, 
P. 2, K. 2, K. 2 tog., K. 1. 

1th row. —K. 1, purl to the last stitch, 
K. 1. 
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8th row, —K. 4, ^ P. 2, K. 4, repeat 
from * fo the end of the row. 

Repeat the 7th and 8th rows eleven 
times, then the 7th row once. 

Shape for the shoulders as follows:— 

1st roiv. —K. 4, * P. 2, K. 4, repeat 
from * to the last 6 stitches, turn. 

2nd row. —Purl to the last 6 stitches, 
turn. 

3rd row. —K. 4, * P. 2, K. 4, repeat 
from * to the last 12 stitches, turn. 

4t/i rotv. —Purl to the last 12 stitches, 
turn. 

bth roiv. —K. 4, * P. 2, K. 4, repeat 
from * to the last 18 stitches, turn. 

* Qth row. —Purl to the last 18 stitches, 
turn. 

1th row. —K. 4, * P. 2, K. 4, repeat 
from * to the last 24 stitches, turn. 

8th row, —Purl to the last 24 stitches, 
turn. 

^th row, —K. 4, ♦ P. 2, K. 4, repeat 
from ♦ to the end of the row. Cast off. 
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The Right Long Sleeve 

Cast on 34 stitches. 

1st row, —K. 2, * P. 1, K. 1, repeat 
from * to the end of the row. Repeat 
this row sixteen times. 

18th row,—K. 2, - (P. 1, K. 1) twice, 
increase once in the next stitch, (K. 1, 
P. 1) twice, increase once in the next 
stitch, repeat from * twice, P. 1, K. 1 
(there should now be 40 stitches on the 
needle). 

Proceed as follow^s:— 

1st row, —K. 11, (P. 2, K. 4) twice, 
P. 2, K. 15. 

2nd rovj, —K. 1, purl to the last stitch, 
K. 1. 

Repeat the 1st and 2nd rows once. 

bth roiv. —K. 1, increase once in the 
next stitch, K. 9, (P. 2, K. 4) twice, 
P. 2, K. 12, increase once in the next 
stitch, K. 2. 

6th roiv. —K. 1, purl to the last stitch, 
K. 1. 
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^th row.—K. 12, (P. 2, K. 4) twice, 
P. 2, K. 16. 

Repeat the 6th and 7th rows twnce, 
then the 6th row once. 

13f/i roiv. —K. 1, increase once in the 
next stitch, K. 10, (P. 2, K. 4) t\Adce, 
P. 2, K. 13, increase once in the next 
stitch, K. 2. 

Alth rov:. —K. 1, purl to^ the last 
stitch, K. 1. 

16th row. —K. 13, (P. 2, K. 4) twice, 
P. 2, K. 17. 

Repeat the 14th and 15th rows twice, 
then the 14th row once. 

21st row. —K. 1, increase once in the 
next stitch, K. 11, (P. 2, K. 4) twice, 
P, 2, K. 14, increase once in the next 
stitch, K. 2. 

22nd row. —K. 1, purl to the last 
stitch, K. 1. 

23rd j'ow. —K. 14, (P. 2, K. 4) twice, 
P. 2, K. 18. 

Repeat the 22nd and 23rd rows twice, 
then the 22nd row once. 

29th row. —K. 1, increase once in the 
next stitch, K. 12, (P. 2, K. 4) twice, 
P. 2, K. 15, increase once in the next 
stitch, K. 2. 

80th roiv. —K. 1, purl to the last 

stitch, K. 1. 

31st row. —K. 15, (P. 2, K. 4) twice, 
P. 2, K. 19. 

Repeat the 30th and 31st rows twice, 
then the 30th row once. 

37th roiv. —K. 1, increase once in the 
next stitch, K. 13, (P. 2, K. 4) twice, 
P. 2, K. 16, increase once in the next 
stitch, K. 2. 

38th row. —K. 1, purl to the last 

stitch, K. 1. 

39 7'ow .— K. 16, (P. 2, K. 4) twice, 
P. 2, K. 20. 

Repeat the 38th and 39th rows twice, 
then the 38th row once. 

16th row. —K. 1, increase once in the 
next stitch, K. 14, (P. 2, K. 4) tw’ice, 
P. 2, K. 17, increase once in the next 
stitch, K. 2. 

16th row. —K. 1, purl to the last 

stitch, K. 1. 

17th row. —K. 17, (P. 2, K. 4) twice, 
P. 2, K. 21. 

Repeat the 46th and 47th rows twice, 
then the 46th rowr once. 

53rd row. —K. 1, increase once in the 
next stitch, K. 15, (P. 2, K. 4) twice, 
P. 2, K. 18, increase once in the next 
stitch, K. 2. 

61th I'oiv. —K. 1, purl to the last 

stitch, K. 1. 

66th row. —K. 18, (P. 2, K. 4) twice, 
P. 2, K. 22. 

Repeat the 54th and 55th rows twice, 
then the 54th row once. 

61st row. —K. 1, increase once in the 
next stitch, K. 16, (P. 2, K. 4) twice, 
P. 2, K. 19, increase once in the next 
stitch, K. 2. 

62wd row. —K. 1, purl to the last 

stitch, K. 1. 
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63rd row.—K. 19, (P. 2, K. 4) twice, 
P. 2, K. 23. 

Repeat the 62nd and 63rd rows twice, 
then the 62nd row once. 

69th row .—K. 1, increase once in the 
next stitch, K. 17, (P. 2, K. 4) twice, 
P. 2, K. 20, increase once in the next 
stitch, K. 2. 

row, —K. 1, purl to the last 
stitch, K. 1. 

list row.—K. 20, (P. 2, K. 4) twice, 
P. 2, K. 24. 

Repeat the 70th and 71st rows until 
the work'measures 16 inches from the 
commencement, ending with the 70th 
row. 

Proceed as follows:— 

♦♦1st row .—Cast off 2 stitches, K. 18, 
(P. 2, K. 4) twice, P. 2, K. 24. 

2nd row. —Cast off 2 stitches, purl to 
end of row. 

3rd row. —Cast off 1 stitch, K. 17, 
(P. 2, K. 4) twice, P. 2, K. 22. 

4t^ row. —Cast off 1 stitch, purl to 
end of row.. 

bth row. —Cast off 2 stitches, K. 15, 
(P. 2, K. 4) twice, P. 2, K. 21. 

6th row. —Cast off 2 stitches, purl to 
end of row. 

7th row. —Cast off 1 stitch, K. 14, 
(P. 2, K. 4) twice, P. 2, K. 19. 

Sth row. —Cast off 1 stitch, purl to 
end of row. 

9th row. —Cast off 2 stitches, K. 12, 
(P. 2, K. 4) twice, P. 2, K. 18. 

10th row. —Cast off 2 stitches, purl to 
end of row. 

11th row .—Cast off 1 stitch, K. 11, 
(P. 2, K. 4) twice, P. 2, K. 16. 

12th row .—Cast off 1 stitch, purl to 
end of row. 

13t/i row .—Cast off 2 stitches, K. 9, 
(P. 2, K. 4) twice, P. 2, K. 15. 

lith row. —Cast off 2 stitches, purl to 
end of row. 

Ibth row .—Cast off 1 stitch, K. 8, 
(P. 2, K. 4) twice, P. 2, K. 13. 

16th row .—Cast off 1 stitch, purl to 
end of row. 

17th row .—Cast off 2 stitches, K. 6, 
(P. 2, K. 4) twice, P. 2, K. 12. 

IMh row. —Cast off 2 stitches, purl 
to end of row. 

19th row. —Cast off 1 stitch, K. 5, 

(P. 2, K. 4) twice, P. 2, K. 10. 

20th row .—Cast off 1 stitch, purl to 
end of row. 

21st row. —Cast off 2 stitches, K. 3, 
(P. 2, K. 4) twice, P. 2, K. 9. 

22nd row. —Cast off 2 stitches, pur] 

to end of row/ 

23rd row .—Cast off 1 stitch, K. 2, 

(P. 2, K. 4) twice, P. 2, K, 7. 

24f/i row. —Cast off 1 stitch, purl to 
end of row. 

25th row. —Cast off 2 stitches, (P. 2, 
K. 4) twice, P. 2, K. 6. 

26th row. —Cast off 6 stitches, purl 

to last stitch, K. 1. 

(Please turn to po^e 1015) 


DAMP-SET 

your own wave 


I T worlcB on hair of any texture. On any wave, natural or permanent. 

And takes hut four minutes! Without even dfoarranrins your eoifFnre, 
“ damp^8Cttin{i ** will revive your and give your hair dazsiinn new lustre 

you never thought possible! 

America, from New York to Los Angeles, is wildly enthusiastic over damp* 
setting —the amaxing treatment of a famous American chemist and adviser 
to the smartest New York, London, and Paris beauty salons. You will be, 
too. For it saves hours spent in beauty parlors. Keeps the wave, and keeps 
the hair fastidiously fresh. And is so easy! So quidc I 

All you need for damp-betting *’ is brush and comb and an ounce of Velmol. 

you have no Velmol in the bouse, a bottle costs you only 2/> at any 
chemist shop.) Then just brush the Velmcd through your hair and simply 
press the waves into place. 

What a glorious change this four-minute treatment makes I Instantly it 
revives the original ripple of your wave. And never any grease—for 
delightful, ciTstal-clear Velmol liquid must not be confused with heavy, 
messy ** b^liantines.” 

Take four minutes a week to ” damp-set ” your hair this way. Then even 
a light finger-wave will last ever so long. You'll not need a ** permanent ” 
half so often. And your hair will always have that fresh, lustrous appearance. 
(If you usually set your waves or curls with “ bobby ” pins or clips overnight 
—brush Velmol through hair first, and you'll be quite amaxed at the results.) 

JUST THREE STEPS 
(1) Comb hair with comb moistened 
in water until all yoor hair is damp 
(never wet). (2) Pour a little Vel¬ 
mol into palm of hand, run hair¬ 
brush over liquid until bristleu are 
all cvsnly covered, and brush it 
right through hair. (S) Now press 
the waves in—just where you want 


IN DAMP-SETTING 

them—using fingers and comb. 
Preas backward whero the waves ge 
back; forward where they swirl in 
toward ebooks and forehead. In 
FOUR asinates year wavn is re¬ 
vived—set; your hair has a 
glorions new shcon you nover 
beHevod possible. 
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This 

New Crepe 
Wool Jumper 
features 
Wide Ribbing 

and 

Cable Stitch 


Materials Required: 

6 skeins Lincoln Mills ‘^Waratah” 
Crepe Wool, Shade No. 288. 

3 No. 9 Bone Knitting Needles. 

4 Buttons. 


Measurements 

To fit 33 in. to 34-in. bust. 

Worked at a tension of 4 sts. to i in. 

9 rows to 1 in. 

The Back 

Cast on 118 sts. 

Isf row.—Slip 1, K. 4, P. 4, repeat 
from * to last 5 sts., K. 5. 

2nd row .—Slip 1, * P. 4, K. 4, repeat 
from to last 5 sts., P. 5. 

Repeat these two rows until 50 rows 
in work. Increase at each end of 51st 
and then every 8th row until there are 
126 sts. and 78 rows. 

79f/z row .—Slip 1, P. 4, Slip 2 sts. on 
.'^pare needle, K. 2. 

Knit the sts. on spare needle. (This 
will now be called ‘‘ cable 4 sts.^^) * 
P. 4, K. 4, repeat from * to last 13 sts., 
P. 4, Cable 4, P. 4, K. 1. 

80f/? row .—Slip 1, * K. 4, P. 4, repeat 
from " to last 5 sts., K. 5. 

81§t row .—Slip 1, P. 4, K. 4, repeat 
from * to last 5 sts., P. 5. 


82nd roiv .—Same as 80th. 

83rd row.—Same as 81st., increasing 
each end. 

^Ath row .—Same as 80th, allowing for 
increase. 

85f/i row .—Slip one, K. 1, P. 4, Cable 
4, P. 4, K. 4, P. 4, Cable 4, * P. 4, K. 4, 
repeat from * to last 30 sts., P. 4, 
Cable 4, P. 4, K. 4, P. 4, Cable 4, P. 4, 
K. 2. 

mh roto.—Slip 1, P. 1, * K. 4, P. 4, 
repeat from * to last 6 sts., K. 4, P. 2. 

87f/i row.—Slip 1, K. 1, * P. 4, K. 4, 
repeat from to last 6 sts., P. 4, K. 2. 

%%th row .—Same as 86th. 

89i/i row.—Same as 87th. 

90th row .—Same as 86th. 

91sf ?*ow.—Slip 1, K. 2 into next st., 

* P. 4, Cable 4, P. 4, K. 4, repeat from 

* once, P. 4, Cable 4, (P. 4, K. 4 5 
times) * P. 4, Cable 4, P. 4, K. 4, repeat 
from * once P. 4, Cable 4, P. 4, K. 2 
into next st.. K. 1. 

92nd rozr.—Slip 1, P. 2, * K. 4, P. 4, 
repeat from to last 7 sts., K. 4, P. 3. 


93rd row.— Slip 1, K. 2, * P. 4, K. 4, 

repeat from * to last 7 sts., P. 4, K. 3. 

9Ath rniv, —Same as 92nd. 

9bth row. —Same as 93rd. 

96th row. —Same as 92nd. 

97 f/^ row.—Slip 1, K. 2, * P. 4, Cable 
4, P. 4, K. 4, repeat from * to last 

15 sts., P. 4, Cable 4, P. 4, K. 3. 

98f/? ro O'.—Slip 1, P. 2, * K. 4, P. 4, 

repeat from * to last 7 sts., K. 4, P. 3. 

99th row .—Slip 1, K. 2 into next st., 
K. 1, P. 4, K. 4, repeat from * to last 
7 sts., P. 4, K. 1, K. 2 into next st., K. 1. 

Now work on, increasing 8th row and 
working the cable stitch every 6th row 
until 122 rows in work and 136 sts. 
Then begin armhole. 

Cast off 8 sts. at beginning of each of 
next two rows. Then decrease at each 
end of every 2nd row until 106 sts. and 

16 rows in armhole. 

17th row. —Slip 1, P. 2 tog. (K. 4, 
P. 4 3 times) Cable 4, P. 4, K. 4, P. 4, 
repeat from * twice. Cable 4, (P. 4, 
K. 4 3 times), P. 2 tog., K. 1. 

ISth row.—Slip 1, K. 1, * P. 4, K. 4, 

repeat from * to last 6 sts., P. 4, K. 2. 

19th row. —Slip 1, K. 2, tog., K. 3, 

P. 4, K. 4, repeat from * to last 10 
sts., P. 4, K. 3, K. 2 tog., K. 1. 

20th row. —Slip 1, * P. 4, K. 4, repeat 
from ^ to last 5 sts., P. 4, K. 1. 

21st row. —Slip 1, K. 2 tog., K. 2, 

^ P. 4, K. 4, repeat from * to last 9 sts., 
P. 4, K. 2, K. 2 tog., K. 1. 

22wd row. —Slip 1, P. 3, * K. 4, P. 4, 
repeat from * to end. 
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23rd row. —Slip 1, K. 2 tog., K. 1, 
(P. 4, K. 4 4 times) P. 4, Cable 4, 
P. 4, K. 4, repeat from * once, P. 4, 
K. 4, repeat from * to last 8 sts., P. 4, 
K. 1, K. 2 tog., K. 1. 

2Ath row;.—Slip 1, P. 2, * K. 4, P. 4, 
i%peat from * to last 7 sts., K. 4, P. 3. 

Now continue working in wide rib¬ 
bing, K. 4, P. 4 until 56 rows in armhole. 
Then cast off 10 sts. at beginning of 
next 6 rows. Cast off remaining sts. 

The Front 

Have ready 2 pocket linings worked 
in stocking stitch, 28 sts. for 20 rows, 
do not cast off, but leave on spare 
n^dle. 

Now work the front the same as back 
for 6 rows. 

1th row. —Slip 1, (K. 4, P. 4 twice), 
Cable 4, P. 4, K. 4, P. 4, Cable 4, (P. 4, 
K. 4 5 times) P. 4, Cable 4, P. 4, K. 4, 
P. 4, Cable 4, (P.4, K. 4 twice) K. 1. 

^th row. —Slip 1, * P. 4, K. 4, repeat 
from * to last 5 sts., K. 5. 

9f/i row. —Slip 1, * K. 4, P. 4, repeat 
from * to last 5 sts., K. 5. 

lOth row. —Same as 8th. 

11th row. —Same as 9th. 

12th row. —Same as 8th. 

13f/i row. —Slip 1, (K. 4, P. 4 twice) 
(Cable 4, P. 4 5 times) (K. 4, P. 4 
5 times) (Cable 4, P. 4 3 times) K. 4, 
P. 4, K. 5. 

lAth row. —Same as 8th. 

15f/i row. —Same as 9th. 

l^th row. —Same as 8th. 

17</i row .—Same as 9th. 

l%th row. —Same as 8th. 

Repeat rows 13-18 3 times (19-36). 

Zlth row;.—Slip 1, K. 4, P. 4, K. 4, 
cast off 28 sts., (K. 4, P. 4 4 times) 
K. 4, cast off 28 sts., K. 4, P. 4, K. 5. 

In next row work along the pocket 
linings in place of the sts. that were 
cast off. Then continue to work the same 
as back as far as 33rd row of armhole. 

34f7i row .—Work first 37 sts. Cast off 
24 sts., work to end. Work on last 
37 sts., decreasing at neck edge every 
2nd row until 30 sts. remain. Then work 
without decreasing until 56 rows in arm¬ 
hole. Cast off as for back. Join wool to 
other shoulder and work to correspond. 

The Sleeve 

Cast on 72 sts. 

Ist roiv. —Slip 1, K. 1, * P. 4, K. 4, 
repeat from * to last 6 sts., P. 4, K. 2. 

2nd row .—Slip 1, P. 1, * K. 4, P. 4, 
repeat from to last 6 sts., K. 4, P. 2. 

Repeat these 2 rows twice (3-6), in¬ 
creasing at each end of 6th. 

Ith row. —Slip 1, K. 2, P. 4, K. 4, P. 4, 
Cable 4, (P. 4, K. 4 4 times) P. 4, 
Cable 4, P. 4, K. 4, P. 4, K. 3. 

Sth row. —Slip 1, P. 2, * K. 4, P.'4, 
repeat from * to last 7 sts., K. 4, P. 3. 

9th row. —Slip 1, K. 2, * P. 4, K. 4, 
repeat from * to last 7 sts., P. 4, K. 3. 

10th row. —Same as 8th, increasing 
each end. 


nth row;.—Slip 1, K. 3, ^ P. 4, K. 4, 
repeat from * to end. 

12th ro2v .—Slip 1, P. 3, * K. 4, P. 4, 
repeat from * to end. 

im row;.—Slip 1, K. 3, P. 4, K. 4, 
(P. 4, Cable 4 twice) (P. 4, K. 4 twice) 
(P. 4, Cable 4 twice) * P. 4, K. 4, 
repeat from * to end. 

14f^ row. —Same as 12th, increasing 
each end. 

Ibth rotv. —Slip 1, * K. 4, P. 4, repeat 
from * to last 5 sts., K. 5. 

16th row. —Slip 1, * P. 4, K. 4, repeat 
from * to last 5 sts., P. 5. 

nth row. —Same as 15th. 

18f/i row. —Same as 16th, increasing 
each end. 

19th row. —Slip 1, P. 1, K. 4, P. 4, 
K. 4, (P. 4, Cable 4 6 times), P. 4, K. 4 
twice, P. 2. 

20th row. —Slip 1, K. 1, P. 4, K. 4, 
repeat from * to last 6 sts., P. 4, K. 2. 

21st row. —Slip 1, P. 1, * K. 4, P. 4, 

repeat from * to last 6 sts., K. 4, P. 2. 

22nd row. —Same as 20th, increasing 
each end. 

23rd row;.—Slip 1, P. 2, K. 4, P. 4, 

repeat from " to last 7 sts., K. 4, P. 3. 

2Wi row. —Slip 1, K. 2, * P. 4, K. 4, 

repeat from * to last 7 sts., P. 4, K. 3. 

Repeat the last 6 rows, increasing 
every 4th row until 92 sts. and 42 rows 
in work. ^ 

43rd row;.—Slip 1, K. 3, (P. 4, K. 4 
3 times) (P. '4, Cable 4 4 times) (P. 4, 
K. 4 to end). 

Uth row;.—Slip 1, P. 3, K. 4, P. 4, 
repeat from * to end. Begin armhole. 

1st row. —Cast off 8 sts., * K. 4, P. 4, 
repeat from * to last 4 sts., K. 4. 

2wd rotv. —Cast off 8 sts., * P. 4, K. 4^ 
repeat from * to last 4 sts., P. 4. 

3rd row. —Slip 1, K. 2 tog., K. 1, 

P. 4, K. 4, repeat from " to last 8 sts., 
P. 4, K. 1, K. 2 tog., K. 1. 

Ath row. —Slip 1, P. 2, * K. 4, P. 4, 

repeat from * to last 7 sts., K. 4, P. 3. 

bth rotv. —Slip 1, K. 2 tog., (P. 4, K. 4 
3 times) (P. 4, (iable 4 twice) (P. 4, 
K. 4 3 times) P. 4, K. 2 tog., K. 1. 

6th row. —Slip 1, P. 1, ^ K. 4, P. 4, 

repeat from to last 6 sts., K. 4, P. 2. 

Now work in ribbing, decreasing every 
2nd row until 46 sts. Then every row 
until 14 sts. Cast off. 

Press work, join shoulders, fit in 
sleeves, join side and sleeve seams. Sew 
pocket linings in position to jumper, 
make buttonhole loop in centre of pocket, 
then sew button in position on jumper. 
The Collar 

Beginning at centre front, pick up 
and knit 107 sts. round neck. 

1st row;.—Knit, increasing 1 stitch 
every 11th st. to 116. 

2nd row. —Slip 1, K. 3, ♦ P. 4, K. 4, 
repeat from * to end. 

3/’d row. —Slip 1, K. 7, * P. 4, K. 4, 
repeat from " to last 4 sts., K. 4. (This 
makes an edge of K. 4 each row on each 
end of collar). 


Repeat 2nd and 3rd rows until 24 
rows in collar. Then knit the next 
6 rows. Cast off. Make a buttonhole 
loop on each side of collar in centre. 
Join the two buttons to form a link and 
put through the loops. 


HOVffoAVOID 
LOOK 


# Be colorful. • • 


but not paiocecLThe Color Change 
Principle in Tangee lipstick, 
powder, and rouge intensifies your 
oum natural color. It brings out 
a loveliness and sparkle in your 
lips, cheeks, and skin, because 
it accentuates your coloring. 



Be Lovelier in Your 
Own Way 

• Tangee your lips — 
don’t paint them. On 
your lips Tangee 
changes to a soft blush 
rose —intensifies your 
own natural coloring. 

• In Tangee Face Pow¬ 
der, the Color Change 
Principle brings out 
the warm color natural 
to you—ends that 
"powdery” look. 

• Your cheeks must 
be natural too. Tangee 
Rouge in Oeme or 
Compact form con¬ 
tains the famous Col¬ 
or Change Principle. 




Aust. Aeents; R. G. Turnley & Son. Melb. 
N.S.W. At^ents: Tomleys Ltd., Sydney. 
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When Sickness Comes 

T he preparing of food in a healthy, 
normally running household is a 
comparatively simple matter. But when 
illness comes, as it does at some time or 
another to all our homes, in spite of our 
care, the kitchen routine is badly upset. 

The doctor comes and reassures us— 
or doesn’t—rattles off a list of the 
things the patient may take, if he will, j 
and leaves us to it. J 

In extreme illness he often orders M 
liquids only, and as it is so difficult to JH 
find seldom-used recipes in emergency 
it is a good scheme to keep these in the ^ 
medicine cupboard. 

BEEF TEA 

is made in three different ways, known 
as standard, quickly made and raw. 

The rule for the first two is 1 pint 
of cpld water to 1 lb. of meat, which ' 
should be a good, juicy, thick rump 
steak. For all of them, the skin and 
fat are removed and the meat shredded 
finely across the grain to allow all the 
juice to escape. Beef tea should never 
be kept longer than 24 hours, and in 
summer never longer than 12, and often 
less. Beef tea must never be allowed to 
boil in the making; in fact, it should 
never get so hot that a finger cannot be 
dipped into it without scalding. 

The standard way gives the most 
palatable beef tea. 

Place the shredded meat and water, 
with a few drops of lemon juice, in a 
glass jar in a saucepan of water. Let 
the saucepan simmer very gently for 
three hours, then strain the liquid care- w 
fully and season it with salt. 

If the beef tea is wanted in a hurry, ^ 
shred the meat, pour over it the water 
and lemon juice, allow it to stand for 
15 minutes, then put the pan over a 
slow fire, and stir, without boiling, till ^ 

the liquid is a rich reddish-brown. f 

Strain it, skim off any vestige of fat, jg 
and season with salt. ^ 

For raw beef tea, soak | lb. shredded R 
meat in h cup of water with a little 
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salt for two hours. Then strain, press¬ 
ing the meat to get all the juice, and 
serve in a coloured glass. 

MUTTON TEA 

can be prepared in any of the ways 
given for b^f tea, with 1 pint of water 
to 1 lb. of meat and i teaspoon of salt. 
It is very easily digrested and makes a 
^ variety. 

I CHICKEN BROTH 

jf for very sick patients is made by sim- 

J mering a fowl (quite an old one will do) 

in 1 quart of water (putting it in cold) 
for three hours, straining, removing 
every trace of fat, and salting to taste. 
L For hot weather, any of these fluids 

can be made into a jelly and still be a 
liquid diet, by dissolving 1 oz. of gela- 
j|H|^ tine in a quart of the meaty fluid (or 
in any quantities you like, keeping those 
proportions) and putting in a cool place 

TOAST WATER 

although it contains no nourishment, is 
a very refreshing drink, and cleanses 
the tongue and palate. 

Put two crusts, toasted as brown as 
you can without burning them, into a 
quart of water. Cover it with muslin, 
leave for three hours, and strain. 

i BARLEY WATER 

\ has a definite value in the sickroom. It 

WL is made by washing 2 tablespoons of 

pearl barley, putting it in a jug with 
the rind of a lemon, 3 lumps of loaf 
sugar, and a quart of boiling water. It 
is covered, allowed to stand and cool for 
three hours, and strained. This gives 
clear barley water. 

If thick is ordered, wash 2 ozs. of 
pearl barley and bring it to the boil in 
2 quarts of water, then drain off the 
water and throw it aw^ay. Now add 
2 quarts of fresh water, the rind of a 
lemon, and loaf sugar to taste, and 

LADY'S AND MAID'S TUNIC SUIT. 

Pattern No. 6S64, 16 years, 34, 86, 88, 40 inches bust 
measure. Price (any size). Is. 6d. 

This attractive suit is composed of a semi-fitting: flared 
coat with the popular two-piece lesr-o’-mutton sleeve, and a 
slim-fittina skirt which opens at each side at lower edge. 
It is suitable for making in any woollen materials. To make 
the suit of material 64 inches wide, for 36 inches bust 
mea.««ure, three and five-eighths yards will be required. 





















tomato soup, 1 teaspoon Worces- 
tershire Sauce, salt, pepper, and 
^Ib, Kraft Cheddar, shredded. 

Bake in buttered ring mould 
slowly one hour. Unmould and 
serve hot with centre filled with 
peas or any other appropriate 
vegetable. A grand 'Main Dish'’! 

FREE RECIPE BOOK 

Other tempting unusual recipes are 
found in the Kraft Recipe book called 
"Cheese and Ways to Serve it”. Write 


to the Kraft-Walker Cheese Company, 
Dept. E 3, 58 Clarence St., Sydney; 

Riverside Ave., Melbourne; or 74 
Eagle St., Brisbane, for this free 'nook 
to-day—it will help you plan appeal¬ 
ing new menus. 

WORLD'S FINEST MUSIC 

Don’t miss the Kraft Music Parade— 
Australia’s biggest Radio Programme. 
A full hour of Melody and song. 


2UW—Every Tuesday .8 45 p m. 

3DB-LK—Every Tuesday . . 8 00 p.m. 

5AD-MU-PI—Every Monday . . 8 00 p.m. 

6IX-WB—Every Tuesday . 8.00 p.m. 

4BK-AK—Every Tuesday . 7.45 p.m. 


SPAGHETTI RING 

Cook 2 tablespoons of chopped 
onion in 2 tablespoons butter. Add 
1 8 - 02 . packet of spaghetti, cooked 
and drained, 3 beaten eggs, 1 cup 


A new faste-fempfer 

anc^ work-saver — 


‘7 thank my lucky stars \ 

7 /- 

for Kraft Welsh Rarebit 
— it*s wonderful for a 
rush meal or unexpected 
guests’* 


IMAGINE the convenience of a lusciously 
^ seasoned Welsh Rarebit mixture blended 
and moulded into a creamy cheese block! 
Eat it as it is—you never tasted anything more 
toothsome and delicious! Then, when you 
want a golden-smooth and savoury Welsh 
Rarebit in a hurry, spread it on toast and pop 
it under the griller. That’s all you have to do— 


Look for this gay yellow 
packet when you want 
Kraft Welsh Rarebit, 


Welsh Rarebit is a taste-tempting work saver! 
Try it in sandwiches and in salads, too, or 
made up in recipes. You’ll love it! 

¥or low cost dishes rich in jlavour 
and food value — there^s nothing 
like Kraft Cheese! 

Kraft Cheese dishes — perfect meat substitutes 

— ate full of nourishment as well as being 
delicious and economical. That’s because it 
takes a gallon of rich milk to make one pound 
of Kraft Cheese. Calcium, phosphorus. Vita¬ 
mins, energy units, proteins and minerals — 
they’re all there in Kraft Cheese! Kraft Cheese 
is available in two, four and eight ou.nce packets 

— order some to-day. And try the Spaghetti 
Ring below — it’s a good meat subsiitute. 
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® Serve 
Steaming 


When, it’s “ colder than 
cold ” and the weather sug¬ 
gests that every meal should 
be a hot one, these are the 
foods to enjoy. . . . Ready- 
prepared Rosella Foods, so 
easy to heat and serve. No 
wonder they are all public 
favourites! 

SOUPS: Vegetable, Tomato, 
Celery, Oyster, Pea, 
Asparagus, Ox-Tail 

Highly concentrated, therefore 
economical. 

Pork & Beans, Baked Beans 
Curried Butter Beans 
Cooked Spaghetti 
Curried Spaghetti 

Sweet Corn 
Cooked Macaroni 

Cooked Sausages and 
Vegetables (Also Curried) 





OUR THREE MEALS 

simmer for two hours. Strain it 
through muslin, and stir occasionally 
while cooling. 

SODA WATER AND MILK 
is a half-and-half mixture, while soda 
water and cream is given in the pro¬ 
portions of 2 to 1. 

ALBUMEN WATER 
is made by adding h a cup of cold or 
tepid boiled water to a stiffly beaten 
egg white. 

SODA WATER WITH EGG WHITE 
is made by putting an egg white stiffly 
whisked into a tumbler, adding a table-' 
spoon of brandy or lemon juice (and 
sugar if allowed) and filling the tumbler 
with soda water. 

WHEY 

is nourishing, and very easily dealt with 
by the stomach. It is simply inilk with 
the indigestible part removed. 

Boil a pint of milk and add the juice 
of a lemon, and strain, using the clear 
fluid. Or make a junket according to 
the directions given on the junket tablet 
packet, heat the junket, but do not even 
nearly boil, and when the curd 
separates, strain off, and use the clear 
fluid. 
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EGG AND BRANDY 
is given for exhaustion and extreme 
weakness. Beat an egg yolk with a tea¬ 
spoon of castor sugar, 2 tablespoons of 
water and 2 tablespoons of brandy. To 
make an 

EGG FLIP 

beat the yolk and the white of the egg 
separately. Stir a teaspoon of sugar 
into half a cup of milk, add the egg yolk 
and a tablespoon of sherry or brandy, 
and pour it all on to the stiffly beaten 
white of egg. A few drops of vanilla 
can be substituted for the brandy if that 
flavour is preferred and the brandy is 
not needed medicinally. The egg flip 
can be made by beating the whole egg 
together, but in that case the egg flip 
must be strained to get rid of an un¬ 
pleasant sliminess. 

INVALID GRUEL 

Moisten 2 tablespoons of oatmeal with 
2 tablespoons of milk. Put slightly more 
than a cup of milk on to boil, then pour 
it over the oatmeal and stir for three 
minutes. Allow it to settle just for a 
minute, then pour the liquid off into 
a saucepan. Stir it over the fire till it 
boils and thickens, then simmer gently 
for ten minutes, stirring occasionally. 
Flavour it with sugar, butter, honey or 
salt. 



GOLDEN SYRUP BISCUITS 


cops i«ar 

1 teaspoon cream of 
tartar 

^ teaspoon soda bi¬ 
carb. 

% top sDifar 
3 bis: tablespoons batter 


1 eifir 

cap srolden symp, 
melted 

1 teaspoon ground 
tfinsrer 
Pinch salt 


Cream the butter and sugar, beat the 
egg, and stir in a little at a time, then 
add the melted syrup. Mix it all to a 
firm dough, with the dry ingredients all 
sifted together. Roll it out thinly, cut 
into shapes, and bake brown ' in a 


board, stamp into shapes, and bake for 
15 minutes in a moderate oven, when 
they should be crisp and brown. 

PUFFED WHEAT BISCUITS 

1 cap floor lb. hotter 

2 lerel teaspoons cream % cop snsrar 

of tartar 4 caps poffed wheat 

1 lerel teaspoon soda 1 egg 
bicarb. 

Cream the butter and sugar, add the 
egg, then the dry ingredients, sifted to¬ 
gether, and the puffed wheat last. The 
mixture should be thick. Bake the bis- 


moderate oven. 

LEMON BISCUITS 

% Ib. floor % lb. batter 

teaspoon soda bi- 1 egg 
carh. Grated rind of a lemon 

^ teaspoon cream of y^ teaspoon lemon 
tartar essence 

^ lb. socor 

Beat the butter and sugar to a cream 
and stir in the grated lemon rind. Put 
in the egg whole, and beat welL Add 
the sifted flour and rising, and then the 
essence. Mix together lightly but 
thoroughly. Roll out thinly on a floured 


cuits on a greased tray, and have a slow 
oven. Take off the tray before they 
cool. 

ECONOMICAL CAKE 

S caps self-raising floor H teaspoon salt and a 
1 tablespoon custard sprinkle of hotmeir 
powder 1 cup seeded raisins 

1 cop saffar Some milk 

4 ozs. butter 

Rub the butter into the flour, add al\ 
the dry ingrredients, and mix thoroughly. 
Mix the cake with milk, and at the last 
add a tablespoon of vinegar. Bake for 
one hour in a moderate oven. 
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OATMEAL CRACKERS 

^ lb. sifted floor 1 e?g: 

Va lb. oatmeal teaspoon bakinc 

V 4 , lb. castor so^ar powder (generooa) 

Vi lb. butter Cold water 

Put the sifted flour and baking 
powder, the sugar and the oatmeal to¬ 
gether in a basin. Melt the butter, and 
stir in. Add to this the egg beaten with 
a tablespoon of cold water. Mix it all 
to a paste, turn on to a floured board 
and roll out very thinly. Cut into round 
biscuits, and bake for 20 minutes on a 
greased tray in a hot oven. 


WALNUT SANDWICH 


4 owm. floor 
4 •». castor sugar 
2 ozs. butter 

1 os. waliMta 


2 egga 

Vk teaspoon baking 
powder 

Milk 


First, prepare your sandwich tin, 
greasing it and lining with greased 
paper that will stand above the rim. 
Chop the walnuts, and sift the flour and 
baking powder. Beat the eggs well, 
then cream the butter and sugar. Add 
the beaten egg a very little at a time, 
mixing thoroughly. Stir in the flour and 
the nuts, and add about a tablespoon of 
milk. I^t into prepared tin and bake 
in a hot oven for ten minutes. The filling 
is made of 


lb. icing sugar A few walnuts for 

^ lb. butter trimming 

VuBilla 

Roll the icing sugar with a rolling pin, 
then cream it with the butter. Flavour 
with vanilla. Use half this for filling 
the cake and the rest for icing the top. 
Finish off with walnuts. 


CHOCOLATE CAKES 

3 0 X 8 . flour 3 eggs 

4 0 X 8 . butter 1 ox. chopped almonds 

4 0X8. castor sugar V^ teaspoon essence 

3 oxs. grated chocolate ranilla 

Sift the flour, beat the yolks of eggs, 
then the whites to a stiff froth. Cream 
the butter and sugar thoroughly, and 
add the egg yolk gradually. Stir in the 
flour, then the chocolate and the 
almonds. Add a few drops of vanilla, 
then stir in the egg white lightly, with 
a pinch of salt added just as they are 
whipped. Bake in small containers in 
a slow oven. When they are done sift 
icing sugar over. 

LEMON SAUCE 

1 dessertspoon arrow- 1 tablespoon white 
root sugar 

1 dessertspoon batter Juice of whole and rind 
Vi lemon 

Cut the rind off the lemon, the yellow 
part only, and drop into h pint of water. 
Simmer for ten minutes, then take out 
the peel. Add the lemon juice and 
sugar. Blend the arrowroot with a 
little water, pour the syrup on to it, 
return to the saucepan, add the butter, 
and boil it up, stirring as it boils. 


A cup of 

BOURNVILLE 

is a cup of FOOD 



^*Fine actor that fellow!^* 

^*Yes, but 1 didn^t like her/* 

^^Well she hadn*t got much of a part . • • Anyway, 
after all that melodrama a night-cap like this Bournrille 
Cocoa is appreciated. It*s definitely nutritious too, 
according to the doctors/* 

BOURNVILLE COCOA always satisfies because it is all 
nourishment. The Lancet (leading medical journal) says: 
‘'Cocoa is real food’*. And in the whole range of vege¬ 
table and animal food-stuffs only a small percentage of 
them exceed cocoa in energy-giving value. Thafs why 
Bournville Cocoa builds you up and gives you fresh 
energy. And it’s economical; from a ^Ib. tin you get 20 
breakfast cupfuls! 

Cadbury's 

BOURNVILLE 

COCOA for extra noupishment 
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CANADIAN PUDDING 

1 pint milk 2 ozs. raisins 

3 egrgs (2 large will do) Rind of half a lemon 

2 ozs. castor sugar 3 tablespoons maizena 

Beat the yolks of the eggs, whisk the 
whites to a stiff froth, bring the milk 
to the boil. Just blend the maizena with 
milk and stir into the boiling milk. Cook 
two minutes, stirring constantly. Re¬ 
move from the fire and add the egg 
yolks. Simmer gently, without boiling, 
three minuter longer, take off the fire 
again and add the grated lemon rind. 
Stir in the beaten egg whites. Rinse 
a deep basift with cold water, and 
arrange the raisins in a pattern on it. 
Pour in the mixture very carefully, and 
put away till set. Turn out, and serve 
with whipped cream or custard. 

SPONGE CAKE PUDDING 

Slightly less than Vj. Ih. Wz tablespoons castor 
stale sponge cake sugar 

4 ozs. dates 1 tablespoon sugar 

3 cups milk Vanilla 

2 eggs 

Cut the cake into convenient pieces 
and piit in a dish with dates in between 
the layers. Beat up the egg yolks with 


the plain sugai*, add the milk and 
vanilla, and pour over the cake. Soak 
for half an hour. Bake the pudding 
very slowly in a water jacket. Whip up 
the egg Avhites and fold in the castor 
sugar. When the custard is almost set, 
heap the white of egg on top, dust over 
with sugar, and put in the oven till set 
and pale fawn, l^isins, figs or sultanas 
can be used instead of dates, or a mix¬ 
ture. 

RASPBERRY BUNS 


lyz cups flour 
1 cop ground rice 
V 4 lb. butter 
ib. sugar 
1 egg 


1 teaspoon baking 
powder 

Small quantity rasp* 
berry jam 
Small quantity milk 


Cream th^ butter and sugar, add the 
w’ell-beaten egg a little at a time, then 
the milk. Sift in the flour, rice, baking 
powder and a pinch of salt. Mix it to 
a stiff paste, adding a little milk should 
it be too stiff. Roll the mixture into 
small balls, make a hollow in the top 
of each, put in some raspberry jam and 
close over. Binish over with white of 
egg and bake on a greased tray in a 
quick oven for ten minutes. 


usereaC 

MUSTARD 

or you may spoil 
the meal 

I 


• Keen’s D.S.F. Mustard 
is all pure mustard and has 
strength, flavour and zest 
not found in any other 
mustard. 




KEEN’S 


....F. Mustard 



CORNISH PASflES 

V‘z lb. short crust 1 teaspoon salt 

VL* lb. beef steak Sprinkle pepper 

1 potato 1 dessertspoon chopped 

1 onion parsley 

Cut the meat into small cubes, peel 
the potato and onion, and cut them, too, 
into cubes. Mix them all on a plate with 
the parsley, salt, pepper and a sprinkle 
of flour. Divide, on the plate, into eight 
sections. Roll out the short crust thinly. 
Cut into pieces the size and shape of 
a small saucer. Put one heap of the 
meat mixture on each piece of pastrJ^ 
Wet the edges of the pastry half-way 
round with water and turn one half over 
on the other. Join the edges and pinch 
together. Glaze with milk, put on a 
cold oven slide and give \ hour in a 
quick oven, thed reduce the heat for a 
further i hour. Serve garnished with 
parsley. 

CREAMED VEGETABLES ON 
TOAST 

2 potatoes 1 onion 

tnmip Very small carrot 

4 ozs. haricot beans Pieces of toast 

Soak the haricot beans over-night. In 
the morning put them in a saucepan 
with enough cold water to cover, and 
cook gently till almost tender. Cut up 
the carrot, turnip, onion and potato into 
small dice, add them, and cook for 20 
minutes. Make a sauce or 3 level 

dessertspoons of butter melted, 
heaped tablespoons of flour added to it 
and blended, a sprinkle of pepper and 
salt and 1 cup of milk stirred in. When 
it is a nice smooth sauce, strain the 
vegetables well, season wdth pepper and 
salt, and serve on a hot dish garnished 
with fingers of toast, or on slices of hot 
buttered toast. 



A New Upfield Novel 

MR, JELLY^S business:^ BY 

ARTHUR W, UPFIELD (Sydney: 

Angus & Robertson Ltd., 6s.), 

Now published in book form for the 
first time, Mr, Jelh/s Business is 
another adventure of the celebrated 
Upfield character, Detective-Inspector 
Napoleon Bonaparte, hero of Sands of 
Windee, Wings Above the Diamantina 
and Winds of Evil. The yam is set 
in W’estern Australia, along the 
famous No. 1 Rabbit Proof Fence, and 
contains not only a mysterj’^ as baffling 
as anything Mr. Upfield has devised, but 
some splendid characterisation and 
descriptive work as well. Mr. Jelly*s 
Business shows both the author and 
“ Bony ” at their best, and their best is 
a very good best indeed. Arthur W. 
Upfield is the first author to lift the 
Australian myster>'-thriller to the plane 
it has reached overseas, and this new 
volume is a worthy addition to the list 
of his successes. 
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New Belted Jumper 

(Continued from page 1007) 

21th row.~K, 1, P. 1, K. 4, P. 2, K. 4, 
P. 1, K. 1. 

2Sth row. —K. 1, purl to the last 
stitch, K. 1. 

Repeat the 27th and 28th rows eleven 
times. 

51«t row. —Cast off 7 stitches, K. 6, 
P. 1, K. 1. 

52nd, 5Ath and b6tk rows .—K. 1, purl 
to the last stitch, K. 1. 

63rd row. —K. 1, K. 2 tog., K. 2, P. 1, 
K. 1. 

55th row.—K. 1, K. 2 tog., K, 1, P. 1, 
K. 1. 

51th row. —K. 1, K. 2 tog., P. 1, K. 1. 

5Sth row. —K. 1, P. 2 tog., K. 1. 

59th row.^K. 1, K. 2 tog. Oast off**. 

The Left Long Sleeve 

Cast on 34 stitches. 

Ist row .—K. 2, * P. 1, K. 1, repeat 
from * to the end of the row. Repeat 
this row sixteen times. 

ISth row .—K. 2, * (P. 1, K. 1) twice, 
increase once in the next stitch, (K. 1, 
P. 1) twice, increase once in the next 
stitch, repeat from * twice, P. 1, K. 1 
(there should now be 40 stitches on the 
needle). Proceed as follows:— 

Isi roiv. —K. 15, (P. 2, K. 4) twice, 
P. 2. K. 11. 

2nd 7'ow. —K. 1, purl to the last 

stitch, K. 1. 

Repeat the 1st and 2nd rows once. 

5th row .—K. 1, increase once in the 
next stitch, K. 13, (P. 2, K. 4) twice, 
P. 2, K. 8, increase once in the next 
stitch, K. 2. 

5th row .— K. 1, purl to the last 

stitch, K. 1. 

1th row .—K. 16, (P. 2, K. 4) twice, 
P. 2, K. 12. 

Repeat 6th and 7th rows twice, then 
6th row once. 

13th row .—K. 1, increase once in the 
next stitch, K. 14, (P. 2, K. 4) twice, 
P. 2, K. 9, increase once in the next 
stitch, K. 2. 

14t^ row. —K. 1, purl to the last 
stitch, K. 1. * 

15tk row .—K. 17, (P. 2, K. 4) twice, 
P. 2, K. 13. 

Repeat the 14th and 15th rows twice, 
then the 6th row once. 

21st row. —K. 1, increase once in the 
next stitch, K. 15, (P. 2, K. 4) twice, 
P. 2, K. 10, increase once in the next 
stitch, K. 2. 

22nd rotv .—K. 1, purl to the last 

stitch, K. 1. 

23rd row .—K. 18, (P. 2, K. 4) twice, 
P. 2, K. 14. 

Repeat the 22nd and 23rd rows twice,, 
then the 22nd row once. 

29th row .—K. 1, increase once in the 
next stitch, K. 16, (P. 2, K. 4) twice, 
P. 2, K. 11, increase once in the next 
stitch, K. 2. 





Goddards 

1 PlatrPoli’’^^ 




“Goddard’s 

new Liquid Plate Polish 

has all the qualities of the world-famed 
"Goddard^s** Plate Powder and is available for 
those who prefer a ready-mixed polish. In 
addition to Silver and 0ectro-phile it will 
be found excellent for Chromium>plating and 
Crystal-ware. 

FREE SAMPLE 

Send your name and address with 1^. stamp 
for packing and postage to 

Salmond & Spraggon (Aust.) Ltd. 

Dept. K, P.O. Box 15S« E, G.P.O, Sydney. 
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A’EIF BELTED TEMPER 


Nearly 100 
famous ENGLISH 
RECIPES / 



Here you are, Madam 1 Eliza¬ 
beth Craig's Recipe Book contains 
sweets for all occasions and all 
kinds of weather—cold or hot. 

Foster Clark’s world - famous 
creamy Custard is included in every 
recipe—which means that they arc 
all nourishing, as well as delicious. 
Never risk spoiling your cooking 
by using inferior Custard Powders. 
Ask for F'oster Clark’s, and refuse 
cheap imitations. 


Write for Elizabeth 
Craig’s FREE 
Recipe Book to 
Foster Clark (Aust.) 
Ltd., Dept. R.B., 
Redfern, N.S.W. 
Enclose Id. stamp 
for postage. 

r;.st4i 


Foster Clark's 


creamy CUSTARD 




SOth row. —K. 1, purl to the last 

stitch, K. 1. 

31sf row. —K. 19. (P. 2, K. 4) twice, 
P. 2, K. 15. 

Repeat the 30th and 31st rows twice, 
then the 30th row once. 

S7th row. —K. 1, increase once in the 
next stitch, K. 17, (P. 2, K. 4) twice, 
P. 2, K. 12, increase once in the next 
stitch, K. 2. 

SStJi row. —K. 1, purl to the last 

stitch, K. 1. 

S9th row. —K. 20, (P. 2, K. 4) twice, 
P. 2, K. 16. 

Repeat the 38th and 39th rows twice, 
then the 38th» row once. 

4bth row. —K, 1, increase once ki the 
next stitch, K. 18, (P. 2, K. 4) twice, 
P. 2, K. 13, increase once in the next 
stitch, K, 2. 

46th row. —K. 1, purl to the last 

stitch, K. 1. 

47f/; row. —K. 21, (P. 2, K. 4) twice. 
P. 2, K. 17. 

Repeat the 46th and 47th rows twice, 
then the 46th row' once. 

53?'d roiv. —K. 1, increase once in the 
next stitch, K. 19, (P. 2, K. 4) twice, 
P. 2, K. 14, increase once in the next 
stitch, K. 2. 

b4th row. —K. 1, puj’l to the last 

stitch, K. 1. 

bbth row.—K. 22, (P. 2, K. 4) twice, 
P. 2, K. 18. 

Repeat the 54th and 55th row^s twice, 
then the 54th row once. 

61st row. —K. 1, increase once in the 
next stitch, K. 20, (P. 2, K. 4) twice, 
P. 2, K. 15, increase once in the next 
stitch, K. 2. 

62nd row .—K. 1, purl to the last 

stitch, K. 1. 

63rd row. —K. 23, (P. 2, K. 4) twice, 
P. 2, K. 19. 

Repeat the 62nd and 63rd rows twice, 
then the 62nd row once. 

69t/i row .—K. 1, increase once in the 
next stitch, K. 21, (P. 2, K. 4) twice, 
P. 2, K. 16, increase once in the next 
stitch, K. 2. 

16th row. —K. 1, purl to the last 

stitch, K. 1. 

71s# row. —K. 24, (P. 2, K. 4) twice, 
P. 2, K. 20. 

Repeat the 70th and 71st rows until 
the w'ork measures 16 inches from the 
commencement, ending with the 70th 
row. Proceed as follows:— 

Is# row .—Cast off 2 stitches, K. 22, 
(P. 2, K. 4) twice, P. 2, K. 20. 

2?id row. —Ca.^^t off 2 stitches, purl to 
end of row'. 

3rd row ,— Cast off 1 stitch, K. 21, 
(P. 2, K. 4) twice, P. 2, K. 18. 

4th row .—Cast off 1 stitch, purl to 
end of row'. 

bth row .—Cast off 2 .stitches, K. 19, 
(P. 2, K. 4) twice, P. 2, K. 17. 

6th row .—Cast off 2 stitches, purl to 
end of row'. 


July i, 1937 



RESTORE DIGESTION 
WITH 

BENGEB^S EOOB 


Loss of appetite is a sign that 
something is wrong with the 
digestive system. When, there¬ 
fore, the evening meal does not 
appeal, avoid it. Take instead a 
cup of Benger’s Food at supper 
and bed time. From the first you 
w411 feel the soothing effects of 
Benger’s Food, and soon your 
digestive system w'ill be restored. 
You will do well, also, to write 
for Benger’s Booklet, post free 
from Benger’s Food, Ltd. (Inc. in 
England), 350, George Street, 
Sydney. 



Prices in City and Suburbs: 



A.J74 


A BEAUTY CREAM 

should preserve the sup¬ 
pleness of your skin and 
its velvety appearance 
—if it contents itself by 
masking imperfactions— 
it is that your Beauty 
Cream is not active. 

For PERFECT BEAUTY 
Use 

CREME SIMON 

Also 

POUDRE SIMON 

(7 Shades), and 

SIMON SOAP 

CREME 

SiMON 

PARIS 

Obtainable Chemists and Stores 
Sole Agents: Joubert Joubert Pty. Ltd., Melbourne 
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1th row, —Cast off 1 stitch, K. 18, 
(P. 2, K. 4) twe, P. 2, K. 15. 

Sth row. —Cast off 1 stitch, purl to 
end of row. 

9th row. —Cast off 2 stitches, K. 16, 
(P. 2, K. 4) twice, P. 2, K. 14. 

10th row. —Cast off 2 stitches, purl 
to end of row. 

11th row. —Cast off 1 stitch, K. 15, 
(P. 2, K. 4) twice, P. 2, K. 12. 

12th row. —Cast off 1 stitch, purl to 
end of row. 

IBth row. —Cast off 2 stitches, K. 13, 
(P. 2, K. 4) twice, P. 2, K'. 11. 

14t/i row. —Cast off 2 stitches, purl to 
end of row. 

Ibth row. —Cast off 1 stitch, K. 12, 
(P. 2, K. 4) twice, P. 2, K. 9. 

16th row. —Cast off 1 stitch, purl to 
end of row. 

17th row. —Cast off 2 stitches, K. 10, 
(P. 2, K. 4) twice, P. 2, K. 8. 

l^th row. —Cast off 2 stitches, purl to 
end of row. 

19th row. —Cast off 1 stitch, K. 9, 
(P. 2, K. 4) twice, P. 2, K. 6. 

20th row. —Cast off 1 stitch, purl to 
end of row. 

21st row, —Cast off 2 stitches, K. 7, 
(P. 2, K. 4) twice, P. 2, K. 5. 

22nd row. —Cast off 2 stitches,- purl 
to. end of row. 

23rd row. —Cast off 1 stitch, K. 6, 
(P. 2, K. 4) twice, P. 2, K. 3. 

2Ath roiv. —Cast off 1 stitch, purl to 
end of row. 

25th row. —Cast off 6 stitches, K. 1, 
P. 1, (K. 4, P. 2) twice, K. 2. 

26th row. —Cast off 2 stitches, purl to 
end of row. 

2m. row.—K. 1, P. 1, K. 4, P. 2, 
K. 4, P. 1, K. 1. 

2Sth row. —K. 1, purl to the last 
stitch, K. 1. 

Repeat the 27th and 28th rows ten 
times, then the 27th row once. 

both row. —Cast off 7 stitches, K. Ij 
purl to the last stitch, K. 1. 

blst row. —K. 1, P. 1, K. 2, K. 2 tog., 
K. 1. 

52nd, 54t/t and b6th rows.—K. 1, purl 
to the last stitch, K. 1. 

53rd row, —K. 1, P. 1, K. 1, K. 2 tog., 

K. 1. 

bUh row.—K. 1, P. 1, K. 2 tog., K. 1. 

blth row. —K. 1, P. 2 tog., K. 1. 

b6th row. —K. 1, K. 2 tog. Cast off. 

The Right Short Sleeve 

Cast on 44 stitches. 

Ist row. —K. 2, * P. 1, K. 1, repeat 
from * to the end of the row. Repeat 
this row four times. 

6th row. —K. 2, P. 1, ^ increase once 
in the next stitch, P. 1, K. 1, P. 1. 
repeat from to the last stitch, K. 1 
(there should now be 54 stitches on the 
needle). Proceed as follov/s:—- 

Ist row. —K. 18, (P. 2, K. 4) twice, 
P. 2, K. 22. 


2nd row. —K. 1, purl to the last 

stitch, K. 1. 

Repeat the 1st and 2nd rows twice. 

1th row. —K. 1, increase once in the 
next stitch, K. 16, (P. 2, K. 4) twice, 
P. 2, K. 19, increase once in the next 
stitch, K. 1. 

Sth row. —K. 1, purl to the last 

stitch, K. 1. 

9th row. —K. 19, (P. 2, K. 4) twice, 
P. 2, K. 23. 

Repeat the 8th and 9th rows twice, 
then the 8th row once. 

Ibth row. —K. 1, increase once in the 
next stitch, K. 17, (P. 2, K. 4) twice, 


P. 2, K. 20, increase once in the next 
stitch, K. 2. 

16th row. —K, 1, -purl to the last 
stitch, K. 1. 

11th row.—K. 20, (P. 2, K. 4) twice, 
P. 2, K. 24. 

Repeat the 16th and 17th rows once, 
the 16th row once, then from ** to ** 
as given for the Right Long Sleeve. 

The Left Short Sleeve 

Cast on 44 stitches. 

1st row. —K. 2, * P. 1, K. 1, repeat 
from * to the end of the row. Repeat 
this row four times. 



I SHOULD SAY NOT. YOU JUST 
TRY OLD DUTCH ONCE. YOU'LL 
NEVER USE ANYTHING ELSE, 
irs ODORLESS AND PLEASANT TO USE I 


WELL, I'LL TRY IT. I'LL 
USE IT FOR THE BATH 
AND SINK 


USE IT FOR everything: 

I WOODEN FLOORS. BENCHES AND 
n^ABLES, POTS AND PANS 

jONE CLEANER FOR EVERYTHINC. 
MY, THAT'S A CONVENIENCE 


THAT'S RIGHT. 

KEEP ONE IN THE 
BATHROOM AND ONEf 
IN THE KITCHEN. 
SAVE YOURSELF 
TIME AND STEPS 


JANE, I OWE YOU A : 
GREAT DEAL FOR 
THIS ADVICE AND I 
DO HOPE EVERY 
HOUSEWIFE WILL 
TAKE ADVANTAGE H 



O LD DUTCH is a modern cleanser . . . it*s made with Seis- 
motite. It's safe and saving because it is free from harsh, 
scratchy grit or crude abrasives. You can use it throughout the 
house for bath, sinb, wooden floors, benches and tables, for 
painted surfaces, as well as pots and pans, crockery and glass¬ 
ware. Old Dutch is economical because it goes so much further 
and a little does a lot of cleaning. 

Buy two tins of Old Dutch to-day ... one for the kitchen 
• •. one for the bathroom. You will find it a great convenience 
to have this magical dirt chaser always handy. 



Make This Convincing Test. Spruikle a little 
Old Dutch on the back of a plate and rub with 
a coin. You'll hear no harsh, grinding sound, 
because Old Dutch is made with Seismotite and 
contains no grit. Try the same test with an 
ordinary cleanser and notice the dHference. 

D.58.14 
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He Keeps His Job 
Though Turned 70 

House Painter Who Takes His 
Kruschen Every Day 

How many painters can continue to 
work when they are over 70 ? Here is 
one who can—and he still does some of 
the most trying jobs in his trade. How 
does he do it? He tells us in this 
letter:— 

“ I have been in the habit of taking 
a few grains of Kruschen Salts in 
every cup of tea I have had for a 
great number of years. I may state 
that I am turned 70 years of age, be¬ 
ing bom on July 22nd, 1864. 1 am a 
house painter by trade and still at 
work. I can work off any ladder, no 
matter what height, or in cradles 
which are hung outside high buildings. 
I have been asked many times how I 
carry my age so well, as I only look 
about 50. Well, I tell them all that I 
take Kruschen Salts regularly every 
day.^’—J.S.A. 

Kruschen is a combination of six 
natural salts which stimulate your 
liver, kidneys and digestive tract to 
healthy, regular activity. They en¬ 
sure internal cleanliness, and keep the 
blood-stream pure. _ 

O E W I N G MACHINES, from 
^ £2/10/-. Sew anything. Guaran¬ 
teed. WARD BROS.’ Showrooms and 
Repairing Works, 36 Errol St., North 
Melbourne. 


Royalty*8 Favourite 
Dressing— 

KOKO for Wavy Hair 

kok 6 is the only hair dressing holding 
Royal Testimonials. Some principal 
reasons are:— 

KOKO is specially prepared without the 
slightest trace of oil, grease, dye or odour, 
to stop the hair falling and to check 
Dandruff. One application of 
KOKO makes harsh, stubborn 
hair silky, soft and pliable, quite 
easy to dress ^ 
and to stay as 
arranged in any 
I style. KOKO quickly ^ 

F reveals unsuspected ,|j 
loveliness in brown, i 
auburn or golden i 
hair, for KOKO leaves! 
it glowing, colourful,* 

\ radiant with restored lustre i 
KOKO is a wonderful aid^^ 
in setting the hair after 
permanent wave. Damp-set ] 
your hair with KOKO, place I 
the waves which will remain. 1 
Try KOKO if the 
impovertsbed. 

All Chemists and Si 
' 1/3, 2/9, 4/6, plus Sales Tax.1 
Koko-Maricepas Co, Pty. Ltd. i 



6th row. —K. 2, P. 1, * increase once 
in the next stitch, P. 1, K. 1, P. 1, re¬ 
peat from ♦ to the last stitch, K. 1 
(there should now be 54 stitches on the 
needle). Proceed as follows:— 

1st row. —K. 22, (P. 2, K. 4) twice, 
P. 2, K. 18. 

2nd row. —K. 1, purl to the last 
stitch, K. 1. 

Repeat the 1st and 2nd rows twice. 

1th row. —K. 1, increase once in the 
next stitch, K. 20, (P. 2, K. 4) twice, 
P. 2, K. 15, increase once in the next 
stitch, K. 2. 

6th row. —K. 1, purl to the last stitch, 
K. 1. 

^ih rou'.—k. 23, (P. 2, K. 4) twice, 
P. 2, K. 19. 

Repeat the 8th and 9tli rows twice, 
then the 8th row once. 

\hth row. —K. 1, increase once in the 
next stitch, K. 21, (P. 2, K. 4) twice, 
P. 2, K. 16, increase once in the next 
stitch, K. 2. 

16th row. —K. 1, purl to the last 
stitch, K. 1. 

11th row. —K. 24, (P. 2, K. 4) twice, 
P. 2, K. 20. 

Repeat the 16th and 17th rows once, 
then the 16th row once. 

Repeat from ^ to ** as given for the 
Left Long Sleeve. 

The Collar 

Cast on 32 stitches. 

Work 2 rows in plain knitting. 

3 rd row. —K. 6, * P. 2, K. 4, repeat 
from * to the last 2 stitches, K. 2. 

4th row. —K. 2, purl to the last 
2 stitches, K. 2. 

Repeat the 3rd and 4th rows three 
times. 

Leave these stitches on a stitch- 
holder. 

Work another half in exactly the 
same manner. Proceed as follows:— 

1 st row. —K. 6, * P. 2, K. 4, repeat 
from * to the last 2 stitches, K. 2; 
knitting the first half of the collar on 
to the end of the same needle, K. 6, 
♦ P. 2, K. 4, repeat from * to the last 
2 stitches, K. 2. 

2nd row.—K. 2, P. 28, K. 4, P. 28, 
K. 2. 

3rd row. —K. 6, * P. 2, K. 4 *, repeat 
from * to * three times, K. 8, repeat 
from * to * four times, K. 2. 

Repeat the 2nd and 3rd rows twice, 
then the 2nd row once. Cast off. 

To Make Up the Jumper 

With a damp cloth and hot iron press 
carefully. Sew the shoulder pieces of 
the sleeves in position to the back and 
front of the Jumper. Sew in the 
sleeves, placing seam to seam. Sew up 
the side and sleeve seams. Sew the 
6 cast-on stitches in position on the 
wrong side. Sew the collar in position, 
placing the ends 3 stitches from the 


neck opening. Sew on buttons to 
correspond with button-holes. Make two 
lengths of crochet chain through which 
to thread the belt and attach to each 
side seam 4i inches from the lower 
edge. 

Sk, 
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“ Merc.”: Two patients were admitted 
to a Sydney public hospital. Mrs. A, a 
rather slim lady, and Mrs. B, a rather 
stout one. The former underwent an 
operation, after which, as frequently is 
the case, she put on weight. The latter, 
however, was put on a diet, and her 
poundage was reduced. Both patients 
were ready for discharge on the same 
day, but when the dresses in which they 
were admitted were returned to them 
Mrs. A^s was conspicuously small, and 
Mrs. B's obviously large. Neither wanted 
to go home looking a fright, so, finding 
{hat each had developed, fairly good 
proportions for the other's clothes, they 
swapped! 


Howe Island, which has been mentioned 


as a possible link in the coming trans¬ 
pacific air services, has easily . the 
shortest working hours in the world. All 
the islanders are engaged in gathering 
palm seed for export. All are allowed 
to participate in the island’s income 
from this industry, and yet none need 
put in more than two hours per week 
at his job to earn his keep. The palms 
grow wild everywhere on the island, 
and practically no labour is required in 
their cultivation, while an experienced 
man can gather half a bushel of seed 
in one hour. Participants in the palm- 
seed industry pay no taxes on property 
in this Pacific paradise, but visitors 
making a lengthy stay must contribute 
five pounds per annum to the island’s 
funds. 

e 9 o 

“Sunrays”: No better advertisement 
for the climate of Mildura could be 

found than the announcement that this 
prosperous district intends to celebrate 
its golden jubilee from the 8th to the 
16th of August. When the southern part 
of Victoria is blowing on its fingers and 
shivering beneath overcoats and scarves, 
Mildura, Merbein, Cardross, Redcliffs 
and points adjacent will be marking 

their fiftieth birthday by a week of 
sports meetings, carnivals and reunions. 
Special cheap-excursion trains will con¬ 
vey visitors and home-comers to these 
junketings. Official programme from 

Mr. R. Wylie, Box 266, Mildura. 



STOP 



9 9 9 

“T.W.N.”: On a train journey a 
young man I know was alone in a com¬ 
partment with his lady friend when an 
old gentleman entered. As both had 
studied French, they decided to continue 
their conversation . in that language. 
They had said many endearing things 
in this foreign disguise by the time the 
old gentleman arrived at his destination. 
Then came the shock. Before alighting 
he turned smilingly towards the couple 
and remarked in perfect French that he 
hoped monsieur and mademoiselle would 
enjoy the remainder of their journey! 


Just take two tablets of Bayer So keep Bayer Aspirin handy, and 
Aspirin. There’s no speedier way you will keep your engagements— 
—and no safer way. And if you free from headaches, prostrating 
saw Bayer Aspirin made, you pains, or other sudden discomfort, 
would know wny it is of such Tuck a tin of twelve tablets in your 
uniform, dependable action. No purse. 

disagreeable taste or odour. No You want the tablet that dissolves 
harmful percentage of free salicylic quickly and relieves quickly, so 
acid to upset the stomach. Nothing look for this cross : 
to depress the heart. Sold everywhere in 

You could take these tablets tins of 12 and bottles 
every day in the year without ill of 24 and 100. Be IBAYERl 
effects. Nothing else will give you sure to get “ BAYER” 
the same quick, complete relief. —Bayer means Better. 
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How to ReGeve 
Catarrhal Deafness 
and Head Noises. 


If you have catarrh, catarrhal deaf¬ 
ness or head noises caused by catarrh, 
or if phle&m drops in your throat and 
has caused catarrh of the srtomadh or 
bowels, you will be glad to know that 
these distressing symptoms may be en¬ 
tirely overcame in many instances by 
the following treatment which you can 
easily prepare in your own home at 
little cost. 

Secure from your chemist 1 oz. bottle 
of Parmint (Double Strength). Take 
this home and add to it J pint of hot 
water and a Httle sugar; stir until 
dissolved. Take one tablespoonful four 
times a day. 

An improvement is sometimes noted 
after the first day’s treatment. Breath¬ 
ing should become easy, whfie the dis¬ 
tressing head noises, headaches, dull¬ 
ness, cloudy thinking, etc., should 
gradually disappear under the tonic 
action of the treatment. Lioss of smell, 
taste, defective hearing and mucus 
dropping In the back of the throat are 
other symptoms which suggest the 
presence of catarrh and which may 
often be overcome by this efficacious 
treatment. If nearly jiinety per cent, 
of all ear troubles are caused by 
catarrh, there must be many people 
whose hearing may be restored by this 
simple home treatment. Get Parmint 
from your chemist to-day. 


FITS EPILEPSY 


MEHSON*S 

“ WONDER ” TABLETS 

i Many guaranteed and grate¬ 
ful . Testimonials received. 
Full particulars from 
T. H. MBRSON PTT. 

5Ui Pl«er._243 Collins 8t.» 
Metbonnie, C.1. 

Please mention this magacine when writing. 



New Hope for Sufferers 

The latest German Remedy (Inter- 
naD, for healing Yaricoae Ulcers 
and Ecsema without interruption 
to FOOT duties, is available now. 
No need to lie up. Guaranteed 
■far to break out again. Bad 
eaaes healed op in a few weeks. 
Ib< 


Gnaranteed never to falL 
Write or call for sronderfnl book. 
Treatment by mail a speeiality— 
distance no object. Ton will be 
delighted with my treatasont—no 
pain from the start. 

C. Winter 

•t_WELUNGTON ST., 

T, B.4. Victoria. 



Piles Go Quick 

Piles are caused by congestion of 
blood In the lower bowel. Only an 
Internal remedy can remove the cause. 
That’s why salves and cutting fall. Dr. 
lieonhardt’s Vaculoid, a harmless tab¬ 
let, succeeds, because It relieves this 
congestion and strengthens the affected 
parts. Vaculoid has given quick, safe 
and lasting relief to thousands of Pile 
Sufferers. It will do the same for you 
or money back. Chemists everywhere 
seU'Vac^oid with this guarantee. 
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Come Back Yoath 

(Concluded fram page 987) 

She patted him on the head. ‘‘ Good,'* 
she said briskly. And now we'll come 
down to earth. I'll go back to the old 
fogies where I belong, and you’ll go and 
find some nice young thing and dance 
with her—but don't get too serious about 
it, because I want you to come to tea 
on Sunday night and ask that question 
all over again, this time to the right 
person. Because I think that the answer 
next time is going to be ^Yes'!" 

Thank you,” he said simply. ** But 
don't talk about yourself as an old 
fogey. You'll never be that!” 

** Nonsense,” she said frankly. ** I'm 
forty-six.” And to her surpri^ she was 
able to think of the fact for the first 
time without regret. 


B ill SIMMONS climbed rather 
painfully into bed. WJiy,” he 
said, groaning, ‘‘ you wanted to drag me 
away from a perfectly good game of 
bridge just to dance with you I cannot 
understand! You've given me a thun¬ 
dering bout of sciatica!” 

She looked down at him and smiled. 
I'll just go in a minute and see if 
Mary's all right,” she said. 

Mary was sleeping, her light still on 
and the book that she had been reading 
in a heap where it had slid to the floor. 
Myra bent over her and kissed her. For 
a moment she thought of what had hap¬ 
pened that night, and of the question 
that that very nice young man would 
ask her daughter on Sunday evening, 
after she had dragged Bill off to bed 
and given him the chance. 

And so Mary and Jimmy would 
marry, and in time would become just 
as she and Bill were to-day. She 
thought of Bill for a moment, tucked up 
in bed and probably already asleep, 
sciatica or no sciatica. For the first 
time for many years she thought of her 
husband with pity. Poor old Bill,” she 
thought. “ In spite of his new youth 
he's growing old!” 

But in her heart there was no pity 
for herself, or for the woman that Mary 
would be when she, in her turn, became 
forty-six. For her evening's adventure 
and the look in young Jimmy's eyes as 
he said ‘‘ You'll never be that!” had 
done more for her than all the beauty 
experts in the world. She knew now 
that in the heart of every woman, no 
matter how old, deep down are the 
springs of Eternal Youth! 




So sure are we that you can again 
hear clearly and well, that we invite 
you to 

HEAR FOR 10 DAYS 
AT OUR EXPENSE 

We do not ask you to part with one 
penny until we have proved to you 
that you can hear. 

Other instruments may have failed 
you, but the 

ACOUSTICON 

with its many patented devices, it 
still proclaim^ the best and most 
powei^ul aid to defective hearing. 

The ex-Prime Minister, 

The Hon. W. M. Hughes, P.C^ 

has used the Acousticon for more 
than 20 years. 

A type for every degree of Deafness, 
including the latest 

BONE CONDUCTOR MODELS. 
Call for a demonstratioTi or wriU. 

UHSON STORE SEIVICE CO.LTD. 

N*. 1 Th« Rialto. 407 CoUias SL. Malt., Cl- 
117 Dakinr Haoae. Rawaan Place. SytncF. 



A 24-guineas Machine 

Handsome Dust-proof Cabinet, 1937 ' Model, 
with many advantaces over others, yet 
LOWER IN PRICE. ^2 at 

£16/16P 

EMPIRE MODEL. 
Carries a Lifetiiae 
Guarantee. 

Bay from aa and 

create emple y maa t . 

Eatob. 188H. WARD BROS. Phene: F3f8S 
Mannfactarera and Repairers. 

SB Errol St.. North Melb. ; 2r>2 Smith St. 
CoIIinRwood: 222 Chapel St. Prahran: 650 
Sydney Rd.. Brunswick ; 195 Barkly St. 

Footacray. And 18 StuK St, Ballarat and 
7 Arcade, Bendiffo. 



SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS 

THE “ DANNEBROG HOME TREATMENT 
This incomparable Danish Wax Preparation 
eradicates distressing hair growths. It works 
on the hair follicles at the roots—easily and 
painlessly. Home Treatment sizes, 7/6 and 
16 / 6 ; or call for Personal Treatment at 5 /<n 


THE DANNEBROG INSTITUTE, 
Mclbonmc, C.l. 

Reem 11)4. Hewey Cenrt 236 Collina Street, 


C ONSTIPATION Cured. Write 
F. Parker, Albany St., Crow's 
Nett, N.S.W., for Free Trial Bottle. 
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D ear boys and girls, 

Well, here’s our new Youth section, 
and here’s hoping you like it! It’s up to all 
t>f Its to see that we make it bright and in¬ 
teresting, and I know I can rely on you to 
keep these pages up to scratch. 

Do write and t^ me what you like and 
what you don’t like, won’t you? And tell me 
all about your doings, your adventures and 
opinions and troubles and the fun you have— 
I’d love to hear all about it. Besides, you 
might win the “ Best Letter ” prize! 


Speaking of opinions, kiddies, give me your crumpets for tea make up for all that, don’t 
views from time to time on subjects which they? 

interest you. Perhaps, later on, we’ll devote Just between you and I, I cherished rather 
a special space to the best-expressed opinions. a passion for football myself when at school. 

For instance, what about homework? Now, With half a dozen mates, I would hie me to 

nobody likes doing homework, but we get it, a paddock half a mile from our place, and then 

just the same—and there's probably a good would begin a real ding-dong battle for the 

reason for it. Or is there? Anyhow, what ball. I don’t think we bothered about rules, 

about that subject for a kick-off? Let me much! 

have your views on either Wky / Should Do Later came basketball and hockey, and, like 
Homework, or Why / Should Not Do Home- most little girls, I elevated a haughty nose 

work. That should help you fill in at least at my erstwhile favourite game. 


By the way, I hope your spelling is a little 
better than Bill’s, whose letter appears on 
page 1023. Billie has been a very good friend 
of mine ever since he was quite a baby, and 
writes to me regulariy. 1 think he has an 
avrful cheek, really, asking for his birthday 
present now, but somehow 1 think he’ll get it. 


one winter evening. 

There’s no doubt about winter being with 
us now. It has its disadvantages, certainly— 
chilblains,' wet boots, cold mornings (with 
the blankets especially inviting just as it’s 
time to get up!). But football and hockey, 
basketball, cdteery fires in the evening and 


Best of luck until next month. 
Your friend, . 



THIS MONTH’S COMPETITIONS 


SECTION A. 


B ehead the first missing word and you 
obtain the second in each sentence. For 
example, in this sentence, “ The hairy xxxxx 
was heading directly xxxx,'’ the missing 
words are “ beast ” and “ east.” Keep trying, 
and see how many correct answers you can get 
in the following list. Each cross signifies a 
letter. In the event of more than one all- 


correct entry, entry in neatest handwriting 
will be Swarded the prize of 5s. 

(1) The xxxxx are bleatinsr for their breakfast 
of xxxx. 

(2) On the point of a xxxxx he held up a ripe 
xxxx. 

(3) Before the kettle will xxxx I must put more 
XXX in the stove. 

(4) The squatter xxxxxx to see so many xxxxx 
in his wheat. 


A Career in ... 

AVI AXION! 



There is no better start to a 


Career in Aviation than to build 


(5) Put your xxxxx in your satchel now or you 
will be xxxx for school. 

(6) ** But there's no such thing as a xlxxx!” 
said his xxxx. 

(7) All the way to the xxxx I xxx on one foot. 

( 8 ) Behind the house where we xxxxx there is 
a xxxx of water. 

(9) 1 came home by xxxxx because of the xxxx. 
(!•) The xxxxx of cattle love to xxxx the 

paddocks. 

Here is a list of clues for seme of the 
harder sentences. 

(1) xxxxx are animals which butt, xxxx—You 
have them for breakfast, too! 

(2) xxxxx—a weapon, xxxx—a fruit. 

(4) xxxxxx—looks hard, xxxxx—weeds. 

(6) xxxxx—I’ve never seen one, but I know 
people who say they have, xxxx—he enter¬ 
tains. 


AUSTRAL MODEL PLANES Entries must reach this office by 31st July. 

They are carefully designed by experts, Mark your envelope Competition,” and 

and years of experience are behind them. address it to Elizabeth, “ The Australian 

Send for our Catalogue. Journal,” 350-352 Swanston Street. Melbourne. 

AUSTRAL AIRCRAFT COY,, Solutions and prizewinners in September 


34 Lynch Street. Hawthorn. E.2. Mribonrno. issue. 


SECTION B. 

T his amusing ** wiggle ” 
doesn’t mean anything 
the way it is. Can you turn 
it into a real drawing? Don’t 
alter it at all, but trace it on a 
sheet of plain paper, then build 
round it to form anything you 
like—a face, an animal, a 
tree, or anything else it may 
suggest to you. Five shillings 
will be awarded for the best 
effort. 

Entries must reach this office by Slat July. 
Mark your envelope “ Competition,” and 
address it to Elizabeth, The Australia 
Journal,” 350-352 Swanston Street, Melbourne. 

STAMPS 

3 Roumanian Air¬ 
mails — — 9d. 

5 Montenegro Pic¬ 
torials — — 7d. 

70 Various U.S.A 2/6 
12 U.S.A (Bi-cen- 

tennial _ — 1/6 

Postaga paid on orders over 5/-^ 
WANTED TO BUY: Australian JobBee 2/^ Sub- 
mit with lowest cash valnation. 

G. D. W I N TON 

16 Racecourse Road, North Melbonme, N.l, Vic- 
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60 Jugo Slavia — 1/6 

10 Hongkong ... _ 6d. 

10 Ceylon — _6d. 

25 Canada _ _ 6d. 

Canada Jubilee 
(complete) _ _ 1/6 






A mbergris, the treasure of the sea, is 
literally worth its weiglit in gold. 
Ambergris is a solid substance, blackish in 
colour, with shades like variegated marble. 
It has an unusual sweet, earthy smell. When 
found it is in lumps of various shapes and 
sizes, weighing from half an ounce to one 
hundred pounds. The largest haul ever found 
weighed 750 lbs., taken from one whale by the 
crew of a Nantucket (America) whaling ship. 

It is used in the manufacture of expensive 
perfumes, and nothing can take its place. In 
the seventeenth centur\' it was also used as a 
fitting gift for kings, queens and princes. 

For many years scientists were puzzled as 
to' its origin. The ancients thought that 
ambergris was formed at the bottom of the 
sea; Dutch East Indiamen considered it 
solidified sap of a certain tree; others called 
it “ an odoriferous fruit.'’ 

In 1724 came final proof of the source, if 
not the cause, of this valuable material. It 


How Quickly Can You Think? 

¥JERE are two Intelligence Tests. Give your- 
self one minute for each, and look on page 
1024 for solutions. 

Six groups of words are given below. In 
each group all the objects named have much 
in common, except one, which is diflerent. 

Write down the six things which are not 
clcwely related to the others in their group. 
For instance, in the .case of this group, wall, 
ceiling, door, dish, window, the word which 
should be written down is “ dish,” because it 
is the name of a utensil, while the others 
are parts of a house. 

Get it? Good, go ahead. 

(1) Wheat, com, oats, ants, barley, maize. 

(2) Buttercup, butterfly, daisy, dandelion, 
dahlia, violet. 

(3) Star, planet, earth, comet, telescope, moon. 

(4) Wool, silk, satin, sock, calico, tweed. 

(5) England, Prance, Sweden, Holland, 
Victoria, Russia. 

(€) Cod, herring, salmon, place, schnapper. 


A certain incident can be retold by eight 
pictures bearing the following inscriptions:— 

(1) Inside was a family of six. 

(2) A man lit a cigarette. 

(3) It caught alight and set fire to a weather¬ 
board house. 

(4) They arrived jnst in time to save the 
inhabitants. 

<S) One of them woke and called the fire 
brigade. 

(€) He dropped the match and walked off. 
<7) Nearby was an old newspaper. 

(8) But unfortunately the house was reduced 
to ashes. 

As the pictures are at present numbered, 
they are in wrong order. How should they be 
arranged to tell their storj* from start to 
finish. All you have to do is to put down the 
numbers in line as they ought to come, thus, 
8, 6. S, 2, etc. Solutions on page 1024. 


was “ an animal production bred in the body 
of the spermaceti wliale.*’ 

Now it is known that ambergris comes only 
from sick, possibly dead, whales. Only one 
in a hundred^whales yields this “treasure of 
the sea,” so it may be easily understood why 
it is worth its weight in gold. 


A Tough Job. 

“ Are you sure you can manage to cut your 
cake, darling?” asked auntie of little Willie. 

“Oh, yes,” smiled Willie. “We often have 
cake as hard as this at home.” 

Foiled! ^ 

“ Where's the manager?*’ roared the angry’ 
visitor. 

“ Gone out,*’ the office hoy informed him. 

“ But I can still see his hat on the peg,” 
cried the caller. 

“ Yes, but he can t stand upright in that 
small cupboard with his hat on,” explained 
the l)oy. ^ 

How Careless! 

Jim was out walking with a friend, when 
lie remarked. *’ Did you see that notice we’ve 
just passed —Tourist trips over the moun- 
tains?'^ 

“ No.*’ said Ids friend. “ But why worry 
about him. Why couldn’t he have looked 
W’here he was going?*’ 

• 

On the Way. 

The missionary was interested in his new 
job. 

“ I suppose you've spent all your life here?” 
he asked Jacky. 

Jacky scratched his head over this for a 
w’hile and replied, “ Not yet, boss.” 
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T he word by which we describe our twenty- 
six letters. Alphabet, is merely the first 
two letters. Alpha and Beta, of the Greek, 
though “we actually borrowed the word from 
the Latin. Our symbols are Roman, but the 
Romans borrowed them from the Greeks, 
although they changed their forms, and it is 
usually considered that the Greeks owed their 
alphabet to the Phoenicians, who had con¬ 
structed it from the hieroglyphics of Egypt. 

It is said that our letters were all originally 
pictures—that is, hieroglyphics—each repre¬ 
senting a concrete object. A takes the place 
of honour, for Alep, or Alpo. which meant an 
ox, stood for strength, might, power in 
Assyria, wlierc it was w’orshipped as a god. 
B stands for Bet, a house, and the present 
shape of the second letter still looks like the 
ground plan of an ancient Semitic dwelling. 
C once represented the hump of a camel; D, 
which is Delta in the Greek alphabet, is 
derived from the mouth of a river, and was 
originally of triangular shape. H—Haw^ta— 
Trap, is still reminiscent of the shape of the 
traps used by the ancients to catch foxes, 
while Y is the human hand held upwards with 
spread fingers. 


Heading for Trouble. 

“ Can you tell me wdiere I am going, 
please?” came a voice from out of the fog. 

“ In the river,*’ spluttered a .second voice. 
“I’ve just come out.” 

Well-! 

The clergyman was about to christen the 
baby. 

“ You may grow’ up to be an admiral of the 
fleet or a general in the army, or you may 
become Prime Minister.*’ Then, turning to 
the mother, he said, “ And what is the child’s 
name?” 

“Mary,” the mother replied. 

• 

Filling in Time. 

“ How long.” the judge asked the accused, 
“ since you have been in court?” 

“Twenty years.” 

“ And where have you been since?” 

“ In prison.” 


One-Man Power. 

Two cyclists on a tandem were puffing and 
pushing their way up a very steep hill. After 
tremendous exertion, they at length reached 
the top. 

“ By jove,” panted Tom. “ that was some 
pull, wasn't it?” 

“ Wasn't it.” agreed his friend. “ And I 
had the brake on all the way, too!” 
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Dear Elizabeth, 

I did three good deeds last week which I 
think makes up for my bad ones. 1 cut the 
hedge for mum and let a poor little mouse out 
of a mouse trap and maniged to cop Tom 
King, behind the ear with a tomato who 
kicks dogs I mean Tom King does. 

Poddy Mills and bill Waters and me got 
into a bit of a stink for not doing our home* 
work for Old Horse Face which is what we 
call Miss Horton when she isn't looking. We 
had to stay in after school and draw the map 
of Europe and Poddy Mills drew Italy which 
is like a boot going to kick Sisily. Only 
he didn’t draw Sisily he drew a j)icture of 
Horse Fare. This is what it looked like. 



When I got home from school mum said to 
run out and play because Mrs. Pumblechook 
was dropping in for a cup of tea and Tde be 
in the road. There was a beut pile of cakes 
on the table and I said could I have one and 
mum said no now run off. Gee I think it's 
pretty crook when a growing boy comes home 
starving from school and his mother won't 
give him anything to eat but woodent care if 
he dropped dead from hunger. Tve often 
thought I'd run away and mosc likely die of 
exposhure or something then they’d be sorry. 
I fdt pretty mad to tliink those bonza cakes 
would be wasted on an old pain in the neck 
like Mrs. Pumblechook who always has her 
nose wrinkled up like she smelt a bad smell 
and who says Tme a bad inflewence on the 
other kids. 

Well I had a good ideer I thort Ide hide 
under the chair where she alwrays sits which 
has a big frill round it going right down to 
the ground. So I did and I herd voices and 
she came and sat down plonk so that I thort 
she might go right throo the chair. 


After they had been talking and lapping 
up cakes for awhile Pumblechook says, Well I 
must be getting home to do the vej tables and 
she got up and went to walk off her shoe lace 
was still tied to the leg of the chair and 
when she took a step the hole chair was 
tipped up and one of the legs gave me an 
awful crack on the back of the head. Of 
corse I let out a yell and so did Mrs. P. and 
mum yelled too just to be in the running. 

Wdl, would you believe it on lop of having 
been cracked on the head mum told dad when 
he came home and he said. Son, go down to 
the woodshed and wait for me. Well I know 
what that means and it was a hit tuff really 
to get a hiding as well but I hot I’ll be more 
careful in the fuchure. 



Poddy Mills and me have been having a 
bit of trouble about raising some money for 
a new football. We collected a hole lot of 
bottles there were so many that Poddy said he 
betted we’d get a pound easy when ihe bottle-0 
came round but the bottle-0 is a skunk he ony 
gave us tenpence hapenny. Then we took a pile 
of newspapers round to Mister Darcy the green 
grocer and, imagine our disappointment when 
he gave us a mowldy tray bit but chucked in 
a couple of banamas as well. 

We went down to the hen house to see if 
we could think of something and after a while 
we did. Poddy took a big bit of string out 
of his pocket and we went round to the front 
and tied it roumi a lamp post in front of our 
hedge, and stretched it right across the 
pavement and passed it through our hedge. 
Then Poddy hid behind the hedge and 
I strolled up and down and whistled like I 
was just looking at the scenery and pretty 
soon a man came along. Well Poddy pulled 
the string and the man came a beauty. I 
rushed up and helped him to his feet and 
dusted his coat and it tvorkedl The chap 
said thanks son and gave me a hob. Then he 
'said don’t try it on any old ladies and grinned, 
so I guess he was a sport. 


><AUSTeAUAN 

Well 1 am sorry to say that that was tbe 
ony time it worked because unforchunatdy 
Poddy tripped up his father by mistake and 
there was a bit of a stir but anyhow we ape- 
now two and a penny hapenny to the good. 
My birtbday is not till November but if you 
like you could give me a present now because 
we need that football bad. 

Yours affecshunatelv, 

(M. 


The Wreck of the “ Loch Ard.” 

A ll Youth'ites who live in the Western 
District of Victoria probably know the 
story of the Loch Ard wreck quite well. Way 
back in the pioneering days of Australia, be¬ 
fore the days of wireless and intricate instru¬ 
ments for controlling ocean-bound vessels were 
even thought of, many a tragedy took place on 
the rugged coasts of this southern land. Perhaps 
the story of the lA)ch Ard is one of the most 
notable. 

She was one of four iron clippers, sister 
ships, weighing 1,623 tons, all of which came 
to a disastrous end. On her last voyage, the 
Loch Ard set sail from London on a bright 
April morning, with seventeen passengers and 
a crew of twenty-eight. Under Captain Gibb’s 
command, she covered the distance in forty- 
nine days, whifdi was then considered excellent 
time. 

Among the seventeen passengers was the 
Carmichael family, a doctor, his wife, and six 
children. The doctor was a wealthy, kindly 
man, who had intended to settle in the colony 
of Victoria with his family. His health had 
been very bad, and fellow-doctors had told 
him that Australia’s sunny climate would soon 
fix that. So the Carmichaels, all excitement 
at the prospect of their new life, were look¬ 
ing eagerly forward to landing in Melbourne. 

Alas, their dreams were destined never to 
be realised! At-five o’clock on the morning 
of 1st June, 1878, the Loch Ard struck a rock 
at Curdie’s Inlet, twenty-seven miles from Cape 
Otway. Ten minutes later she Went down, 
and only one of the crew of twenty-eight and 
one passenger survived. 

An hour before the wreck occurred, it was 
found that the ship was drifting towards the 
shore. The captain ordered both anchors to 
he thrown overboard, but there was a stifif 
breeze and a heavy swell on the ocean. The 
vessel dragged. 

“Cut the hawsers!” ordered the captain, 
becoming alarmed. “ That should drag her 
round a bit.” 

It did, but in swinging round a cruel, sharp- 
toothed reef tore the bottom out of the ship. 
Too late the crew rushed to man the life¬ 
boats. In a few moments they were struggling 
and floundering in the heavy sea, with on]> 
the whirling gulls and garnets to hear their 
frantic cries. 

Now, every story has a hero, and the hero 
of the Loch Ard wreck was young Tom Pearse 
a midshipman who had twice been ship 
wrecked. When the ship went down, h#» 
hurled himself into a long boat, but he had’n.r 
oars; the waves were sucking him further out 
to sea, and the boat began to fill with water 
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Ripping off his doihes, he leapt overboard 
and struck out for the shore. It was a hard - 
struggle, but he managed to make it. 

For some time he lay panting on the beach, then 
suddenly he became aware of faint cries for 
help. Straining his eyes in the chill morning 
light, he managed to discern a small figure 
clinging to a spar out at sea. 

Ir.. spite of the fact that he was practically 
exhausted, Tom did not hesitate. He dived 
ir; and swam out to the figure. He saw that 
It was a young girl, now unconscious and 
numb with rold With some difficulty he 
.swam with her to a floating table and. with 
the help of this obiect. succeeded in making 
the beach again. 

Kegs of spirit had by this time been washed 
•ashore from the wreck. He forced some of 
this down the girl's throat and rubbed her 
body to bring it back to life, but she still 
remained unconscious. He carried her to a 
cave, where he lay down, utterly worn out, 
and slept for two hours. • 

When he woke, he set oft in search of help. 
To do this he had to climb the almost- 
perpendiciilar cliffs, a feat wh'ch only the 
greatest daring could accomplish 

It was some time before a stockman found 
him, and galloped off to a nearby station 
for blankets, ropes and hot coffee. When 
they returned to the cave, imagine their dis¬ 
may to find that the girl was no longer there* 

Then began a search to find her. Long 
aftei the sun had surrk and the birds gone 
to nest, with the moon high above a distant 
bell of gums, they discovered her laying in a 
clump of bushes. 

The kindly station owner had Tom and the 
girl he had rescued taken to his own home. 


READ THESE RULES ! 


C IOMPETITORS will De divided into two 
sections—(A) under fifteen. and tB) 
under twelve. 

Each month a competition, with a prize of 
five shilling's in each section, will be run. 

For the Best Letter, in either section, re¬ 
ceived each month a book prize will be 
awarded. 

Liet me have some of those stories, poems 
and jokes you have tucked away in your desk 
—the more the merrier! Paraf^raphs of 

general interest will be accepted, also snaps, 
riddles, etc- Keep going until you have won 
your spurs—that is to say. until you get 
something published. With your first publi¬ 
cation, you will be awarded your ‘‘ Spur ** 
Certificate. 

For each really original entry' published five 
marks will be awarded. If not original, two. 
Always mark your entry clearly, “ Original" 
or “ Not Original,” as the case may be. 

When you have attained a maximum of fifty 
marks, send me a list of yonr contribations 
pablished, with the date of publication. Prizes 
of thirty shillings will be awarded in Section 
(A) and one guinea in Section (B). . In 
addition, a special book prize will be awarded 
to the contributor who hits the fifty mark 
in twelve issues or less. 

Write in ink, on one side of the paper only. 
Give your name, age and address, and address 
^all entries to Elizabeth Hanson, ‘‘The Aus¬ 
tralian Journal,” 350-352 Swanston Street, 
Melbourne. 

Unsuccessful contributions will not be 
returned. 


YOUTH ^ ' 

where his good wife nursed them back to 
health and strength. 

Later it was discovered that the young 
woman was Eveline Carmichael, second 
daughter of the doctor and the only member 
of her family to 'escape that dreadful fate. 

Now, on the crest of the hill overlooking 
Curdie’s Inlet, there is a small cemetery 
where lie, beneath rough wooden tombstones, 
the few bodies which were recovered from 
the wreck. 
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Solutions to Intelligence 
Test 

(Appearing on page 1022) 

(1) Ants, butterfly, telescope, sock, 

Victoria, place. 

(2) 2, 6, 7, 3, 1, 5, 4, 8. 
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. • of Chevrolet’s Quality, Safety, Economy & Performance 



Only by seeing this beautiful Chevrolet, by sitting in 
its comfortable driving seat, by controlling its easy, 
effortless 6*cylinder over-head valve engine,^an it really 
be proved to you that what we say about Chevrolet is 
true. That is why we are offering you this FREE 5 
MILE DRIVE. We shall be ready at any time to^ive 
you. without obligation, this frefe trial over any road 
you wish to. choose. Fill in the coupon below and 
arrange for your FREE TRIAL of the best value-for- 
money car in Australia. ' 

Look at these Chevrolet features — and then^ look at 
the prices! Unisteel “Turret” Top Body by Holden — ^ 
Permanently silent and safe: 25% stronger . . . Lower 
overall height — more headroom, legroom and elbow- 
room . . . Synchro mesh gears . . . Multi-adjustment 
front seat . . . Independent Front Wheel springing and 
Super-safe shockless steering (on the Master de Luxe) 
Exclusive Holden, flgure-conforming “Relax-o-forrti” 



upholster> . . . Perfected, double articulated Hydraulic 
Brakes . . . Fastei acceleration . . . Giant Luggage 
Trunk “that takes the lot” . . . Hypoid rear axle — 
giving lower floor without high tunnel . . . overhead 
valve six, cylinder economical yet powerful (85 h.p.) 
engine. 

GENERAL MOTORS-HOLDEN’S LTD. 

CHEVROLET Standard Prices. 
Commercial 

Roadster £290 Business Coupe £525 

Sports Roadster £305 Sports Coupe . £335 

Tourer £315 Sedan . £.345 

All prices include Safety Glass Windscreen. 

All prices plus Sales Tax: 

Every model available under the easy and confidential 
G.M.A.C. convenient payment plan. 

\our Money Goes Farther in a General Motors’ Gar 

THE 1937 "AIR CHIEF” CAR RADIO, specially 
designed for Chevrolet, has controls to match the 
instrument panel. Two models are available. The 
Two-Unit Set, with separate receiver unit and 8-inch 
dynatyic speaker and the Single Unit Set which com¬ 
pactly houses both receiver and speaker. The "Air 
Chief” with six valves gives performance equal to the 
best home radio. A demonstration will be gladly given. 


Send this Coupon to the Local Chevrolet 
Dealer 

Please orronge to give me o free 5 mile Trial of the 
New Chevrolet. It is understood that I will not be 
placed under any obligation to buy. 

NAME. PHONE No. 

. r49a-27 


ADURhbb 


FREE 

5 mile drive 

CONSULT YOUR LOCAL AUTflORISED CH|VR0UT DEALER 

Sold and Serviced by Chevrolet dealers throughout Australia. 
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‘‘No wonder it’s 


★ Take advantage of the 
R o b u r Profit - sharing 
Scheme. Send now for 
free illustrated catalogue, show¬ 
ing over HOO British-made gifts 
to Department AJ. The Robur 
Tea Co. Ltd.. 123 Swanston 
Street, .Melbourne. 



a 


‘•Stands to reason, doeSiiT it? Lp there.on the iiiountaiii estates where, 
Robur is grown, they experience none*'of the humid eqiiditions of the 
low-lands. Everything's fresh . . . .^ .... moist; in fact, it is 

generally admitted that mountain-grown leaT Easily su^asses in fragrance 
and taste, any ordinary te^.^^ 

But you see for yourself. ^You'll marvel that such a tea as Robur —- * 
mounlaiii grown, «nd theref^e a ^‘class'' tea, can sell at such eonipetitive 
prices. ^ 


Robur TEA 






















